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An application of TEXACO 

Asphalt at Amarillo Municipal 

Airport Amarillo Texas, be 
fore being covered 


Pransportation ly air cannot 


be seasonal . It must be main- 
tained the vear around in all 


sorts of we athe I 


The airports of the country, 
therefore. must be equipped to 
serve with unvarving efhiciency 


twelve months in the vear. 


Among the most indispen- 
sable features ol the modern air- 
port are well constructed run- 
wavs. For the sake of efliciency 
and safety, these runways must 
retain their smooth. waterprool 
and resilient surfaces. no matte 


how severe the elements 


The Amarillo Municipal Air- 
port, Amarillo, Texas, has lately 
completed a type of runway sur- 





Sixteen-passenger, three 

notor Fokker plane, load- 

ing at Amarillo Munici 

pal Airport, Amarillo, 
Texas 


durable ... shock-absorbing 
AIRPORT RUNWAYS 


-..-not too costly 


Covering TEXACO Asphalt ap 
plication with stone chips 





face which promises this yvear- 
around service Qn a six-inch 
gravel base, three applications 
of TEXACO Asphalt were made 
Each of the first two applica- Rite coments 
tions was covered with stone into the TEXACO 
then rolled: the third applica- Asphalt 





tion was covered with coarse a 
extremes. They are thoroughly 


waterproof and their shock-ab- 
sorbing quality prolongs their 
own lives, as well as those of the 
planes which they serve. 


sand to obtain a smooth surface. 


Such airport runway surtace- 
as those at the Amarillo field 
are unaffected by temperatur: 





(OO ASPHALT 


» Seabrord lhe Texas Company Chicag: 
ASPHALT SALES DEPT. Ka : 
“ 17 Battery Place, New York City Dalla 
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Dramatic Evidence 


of the superior strength . 


of deLavaud pipe 


y £71000 


500 














The above. photograph was taken during a hydrostatic bursting test of deLavaud Pipe. Details below. 














3,350 Ibs. per square inch was the pressure required to burst the 6-inch deLavaud 
Pipe shown above. This pipe was selected at random from stock, placed in a special } 
test press and submitted to tremendous water pressure from a force pump. Gauge 
readings were accurately checked. 
When the pressure was first applied, the gauge needle moved up quickly to the 
2,000 Ib. mark. Thereafter it advanced more slowly to a reading of 3,350 lbs. per 
square inch—a pressure reading fully 25% higher than could possibly be obtained 
with pit cast pipe designed for the same service. } 
The remarkable strength of deLavaud Pipe is due to the dense, close grained struc- 
ture of the metal, and to the metal’s freedom from slag and blow holes. deLavaud Pipe 
is made by pouring molten iron into a rapidly revolving cylindrical mould. Centrif- Cast iron pipe made 
< “eet ° . es ° one s by this Company i 
ugal force holds metal against sides of mould, driving out impurities with a pressure Kove the “@haheat” i a 
1 2 . . A; 4 
resulting from a force 40 times greater than gravity. trademark of The 5 
; Cast Iron Pipe Re- j 
Also, the action of water-cooled deLavaud mould and the subsequent annealing search Association. ’ 
further improve the physical properties and the microstructure of the metal. Let i 
3S 
us send you the deLavaud handbook and all the facts about deLavaud Pipe. 4 
a 
United States Pipe | 
and Foundry Co., Burlington, New Jersey 
Sales Offices: Philadelphia Cleveland Chicago Birmingham Minneapolis San Francisco g 
New York Pittsburgh Buffalo Dallas Kansas City Seattle Los Angeles 
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Government by Wisecrack 
AYOR WALKER has long had 
i a weakness for wisecracks, but 
a they have only recently taken 
on a quasi-official status. “The popular 
sport of the day,” says a review in 
Municipal Reference Library Notes 
“appears to be that of making she rt, 
pointed, double-edged witticisms.” But 
they must be good. The writer of the 
review speaks feelingly of the tragedy 
only too likely to result from experi- 
menting with those which are not so 
good. It appears that a collection of 
several thousand of the “better sayings 
of this kind” has been brought together 
i a littke volume published by Put- 
nam’s which “city employees who act 
ss public speakers, after-dinner talkers 
cr radio broadeasters may find useful.” 
The witticisms have been carefully 
grouped in order to be of the largest 
service. Controller Berry, for example, 
has only to refer to the heading “Bill 
Collectors” to make the business of tax- 
gathering painless. There are chapters 
on “Automobiles: Accidents,” “Auto- 
Parking,” and “Automobiles: 
‘T'raffie and Traffie Policemen,” which 
are specially to be commended to Com- 
missioner Whalen’s belted men. The 
one about the absent-minded traffic cop 


mobiles: 


vho sent his girl a telegram “Hope yi 
ure enjoying vacation stop shut up go 
love Ed” must have been inserted mor 
as a matter of record than of admoni- 
tion The booklet contains 
variety of wheezes about “Brides and 
Bridegrooms” which should be kept on 
file in the Marriage License Bureau 


“a 


In order to introduce so valuable a 
book to the army of municipal em- 
ployees generally, Mayor Walker him- 
self ought to make a speech trom the 
steps of City Hall by way ol example 
it would run something like this (se 
Blondes, Dancing, Debt, Diplomacy, 
Early Birds, Fame, Government, Poker, 
Police and Politics): 

“Commissioner Whalen, members of the 
hush-hush squad, ladies and gentlemen 
I am sorry to be late, .but remember that 
it’s the early bird that has to get his 
own breakfast. Early to bed and early 
to rise, and you'll miss seeing a good dé il 
that doesn’t go on in the daytime. Any- 
how, you didn’t expect me to be here 
any earlier After all, punctuality is 
nothing but the art of guessing how late 
the other fellow is going to be. 

“I want to say just a word to your 
men, Grover. People are a bit too neigh- 
borly in Chicago. They all live within 
gunshot of each other. You must order 
things differently here. Don’t let it ever 
be said of this city that crime, too, has 
its permanent wave. People who live in 
glass houses shouldn’t throw parties. Hear 
no evil, see no evil, speak no evil, Grover, 
and you'll never be a success at a tea 
party. 

“We are about to enter a great muni- 
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, ] = ry > hie 
pal ign Politics makes str ing 


bedfellows, but they soon get accustomed 


to the same bunk. It has been said that 
I im mecsitant ibout running again but 
1 would remind you that the politiciat 


will find an excuse to get out of anvthing 


except office Yo can't ool all the 





W isecrackery 
OF 
Statesmanship/ 


New York's Mayor Has 
Both Types of Ability. 
By Which Do He and 
Other Mayors Perfer His- 
tory to Judge Them? 











The Mayor He Might Be 


EN ire often judged by 


i wrong qualities. Sometimes the 
+ do not know their own stron 


points. It is an old story that geniuses 
reproach their own age for having 
picked out their really inferior work 

praise Goethe thought more of his 
science than he did of his poetry. Th 
irtist Kneller was sure that he would 
have been a great military commander 
because he so loved the smell of powder 
It is certain that contemporary appre- 
jation of publhe men often seizes upon 
traits in them which are purely in 

dental or secondary, while overlooking 
the truly important, sterling stuff. Ii 
for example, the people of this city were 
asked to sum up the official character 
cf Mavor Walker, nine out of ten 

them would dwell upon his great per 
sonal charm, his talent for friendship 
his broad sympathies embracing all sorts 
ind conditions of men, his ready wit 


us Drilance as a spe iker at every kind 
gathering or function, his skill as 
politician, his gut for winning sup] 
from the most unlikely quarters. These 
stimates of the Mayor are true enough 
they ignore certain things in him 
which he usually keeps in the back 
ground, but which mark him out as a 
naturally fitted for a great ex 
ve position 
Mr. Walker has a singularly alert 
telligence. He is quick not only in ep 
gram and repartee but in grasp of th 
essen s of a governmental problet 
| before him. He often astonishe- 
colleagues and observers by the rapidit 
ith which he winds his way into the 
heart of anv subject concerning the city 
Pr bly no man in New York bette 
nderstands its publie business. What 
his been aone Mr Walker has it tive 
end of his fingers, what should be dor 
the end of his tongue. His versatilit: 
ngenuity in finding ways out of 
ties his swift dispatch ol 
lemanding his ittention, his adroitnes 
ng with opposition and in com 
sing controversies—all these are | 
ties in a publie servant and 
him for a most useful caree1 
What has been lacking during th 
the Walker Mayoralty has been 


Teady ipplieation of uncomm 

the uncommonly complicates 

luous work of the office Lhe 

stood n\ ind seen is jt yer 

ereal ers going to waste C*)tize 
so much minded Mr. Walk 

bsences, or his obvious delight 

ocial side of life, but they have 


ed that he has not devot 


sell more exclusively and sternly 


ig t placed mm his hands Phe \ 
( I he niy would Wrenak hum 
self upon it he would make things marcel 
pidly and successfully than the 
ive tOrie They fe besides. that he 
ild have set ar example to all the 
irtments of the City Government 


diating through them from his own 


tive personality an energy which would 
have greatly heightened their mor 
And they are today trusting the larger 


hope, even if rather faintly, that his next 


term of othee, if he receives it, will be 


to build for himself in the 
ection and remembrance of this city 
iment as not only a gifted and 
ractive but a hard-working Mavor 
Kvervbody who knows Mr. Walke 
| onfident that he has in him 
makings of a remarkable Chief Magis 
trate of this city The Mavor that lh 
. gives only a hint of the M 
he might be. If he cherishes pal 
mbition, he should be able 1 ( 


the way to fill and round it is toe 


ke the dav’s duties as they come «and 


pour into them the unusual 


f undoubtedly possesses 
: York Times, Jul ™ 1920 
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When one water system 
is better than many 


UNICIPAL executives in touch with 

the general water supply project 
which eventually will serve the northern 
portion of the Detroit metropolitan area 
are convinced that a considerable saving 
to the taxpayers will be shown during 
the years to come. Instead of installing 
numerous small systems from local sup- 
plies built piecemeal, subject to rapid 
deterioration and poorly adapted to 
changing conditions, it seems much more 
economical for the individual communi- 
ties to cooperate in one big development, 
gradually building it up to meet the needs 
of the district. 


Large-capacity elevated tanks are im- 


portant factors in the successful operation 
of such a system. They provide ade- 
quate storage for peak demands, they 
maintain uniform high pressure, they 
reduce operating costs by permitting 
uniform pumping rates, and they allow 
for smaller mains. Numerous studies of 
individual installations have shown that 
the proper use of elevated storage pro- 
duces the minimum first cost and operat- 
ing cost. 


If you are located in a territory where 
such a major development is feasible our 
representatives would be glad to give you 
cost estimates and the experience of other 
cities with Horton elevated tanks. 


Cuicaco Bripce & lRoN Works 






Chicago 2127 Old Colony Bidg 
New York. .3108 Hudson Terminal 


This 





1,500,000-gallon Horton ele- 
vated tank in Royal Oak was part 


Cleveland 2236 Union Trust Bldg 











of the first step in the development 
of the North Woodward Avenue : 


Detroit 1501 Lafayette Bldg 

Phila 1616 Jefferson Bldg water system project for serving 

Dallas 3306 Magnolia Bldg Royal Oak township, in the Detroit ’ 
Atlanta 1014 Healey Bldg metropolitan area. A Horton tank 


of similar capacity has also been 
erected for the city of Detroit. 


San Francisco 1033 Rialto Bldg 


Apartado 2507 


Havana, Cuba 


Sse 
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Caring for the Power Equipment 
of a Water Department 
ry HE construction and maintenance 
pipe lines necessary to supply with 
water a metropolitan community 
greatly depends for success upon the us 
of the correct type of machine for each 
particular kind of work to be done. The 
Power Machine Bureau of the Department 
of Water-Supply, Detroit, has for its most 
important duty the care and operation of 
practically all of the machinery employed 
in pipe-line construction, and has in the 
machine shop, which is located at Buena 
Vista Avenue and the Detroit Terminal 
Railway, the equipment necessary to ser- 
vice and repair all the machinery under 
its supervision. 


large 


The building occupied by the Power 
Machine Department is monitor roofed, 
90 feet wide and 200 feet long, with a 30- 
foot center aisle served by a 10-ton travel- 
ing crane. Included in the equipment is 
a blacksmith shop in which is a power 
hammer, a combination power punch and 
shears, two forges, an oil furnace, an elec- 
tric grinding wheel, and a_ complet 
line of tools and accessories used in that 
grade of work. In the blacksmith shop ar 
made such auxiliary equipment as the bull 
points used in air hammers for breaking 
pavement, plow points and rooters 
digging buckets, calking tools, 
picks, star drills, chains, hooks, ete 


for 
chise ls, 


The department is also equipped with 
a machine shop wherein are a Monarch 
lathe, a Putnam lathe, an American lathe, 
a radial drill press, two milling machines, 
a Newton power Kelly 24-inch 
shaper, one grinding wheel, one tool grind- 
er, and a Bury stationary air-compres- 
With this machinery practically every 
kind of repair part can be made and ser- 
viced. 


saw, a 
sor 


A sheet metal department and a car- 
penter shop also play important parts in 
the duties assigned the Power Machine 
Bureau, and both are continually em- 
ployed in maintaining machines and build- 
ings. 

These various divisions of the Bureau, 
such as the blacksmith, carpenter, tin- 
smith and machine shops, are constantly 
doing new and repair work for other de- 
partments of the city, and the mechanics 
are frequently called upon to repair and 
service the construction equipment and 
machinery of such branches as the D. P. 
W. Sewer, Municipal Waste and Construc- 
tion Departments, Department of Street 
Railways and Detroit Fire Department, 
etc. 

Until recently the power machine build- 
ing was but 90 feet wide by 120 feet long, 
but because of the great number of ma- 
chines which of necessity had to be over- 
hauled periodically, construction was be- 
gun on an 80-foot addition, which is com- 
pleted. The new building program was 
begun about August 1, 1927, and at the 
present time the additional space is per- 
mitting work to be done on a number of 
machines that otherwise would have been 
stored in the sheds until room could be 
made for them in the shop. 

The various types of machines used in 
conjunction with the Construction and 
Maintenance Bureau are seven Buckeye 
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and thre« 
pable of digging trenches from 24 to 72 


Austin trenching machines ¢a- 


inches wide and to a depth of 18 feet 
Twelve Buckeve boom backfillers and on 
Fordson tractor with backfiller attachment 
are used to refill trenches. Two Osgood 
tractor cranes, one Industrial tractor cran 
one Bucyrus steam crane, one Buckey: 
utility backfiller crane, two Austin drag 
lines and one Orton Type V gasoline cran 


carry the burden of raising, moving and 
lowering pipe and heavy gates. These 
cranes are ilso used tor digging trenches 


loading trucks and backfilling wi 
equipped with clam-shell buckets 

Six [ 
used 


concrete mixers ol 
for preparing material used 


building wells and replacing broken 


various 


ire 


ment. A Delco lighting outfit is available 
for night and emergency work, and two 
Acme stone crushers are also used for pre- 
paring materials used in replacing damaged 
pavement 

Fifteen air-compressors are kept in con- 
stant operation to supply power for the 


air-driven tools such as chipping hammers 


spade guns, calking hammers, demolition 
tools, sand rammers, drills, ete., which 


equipment is employed in calking joints 
breaking concrete and asphalt 
digging and chipping. Three Buckeye con- 


surtuces 


crete breakers are also used to remove 
pavement from streets where new mains 
are to be laid or where old pipe is to be 


replaced or repaire d. 

Three centrifugal pumps of various sizes 
all of which were built in the power ma- 
chine shop, forty-four trench pumps, a 


portable steam boiler, two  pulso- 
meters used for pumping water, and 
two Fruehauf trailers used for hauling 
slow-moving and cumbersome machines 


to and from the various construction jobs 
complete the equipment. 

As rapidly as the city grows in size and 
population, it is necessary to increase thi 
facilities for service, and of the foregoing 
equipment one Buckeye boom backfiller, 
one Buckeye ditcher, six air-compressors 
one Industrial tractor crane, and one Os- 
good tractor crane, were purchased during 
the year 1927 
Collecting Water-Works Bills 

On November 1, 1927, the 
Bureau of the Department of Water-Sup- 
ply, Detroit, was organized as a separate 
bureau, being formerly a unit of the bill- 
ing bureau. 

The personnel of the bureau is as fol- 
lows: (1) head water collection clerk; (2) 
senior clerks; (3) junior clerks; (2) junior 


( ‘olle ection 


delinquent -bill collectors; (2) 


eter readers 
Phe delinquents are taken from the cus- 
3 dger account in Billing Bu- 
nd low delinquent bills are typed 
licate from the ledger cards the first 
the month, following the due date of 
original bill by districts and routes 
total amounts billed in number and 
i ke} daily The first copy of 
bill is mailed to the premises, the 
i is for the collector’s file, and the 
hird is for the office file. The stub ends of 
the bills that have been } 1id are received 
laily from the Billing Bureau after being 
sorted. The second or collector’s copy of 
the delinquent bill is removed, but the 


third or offic is stamped “Paid” 
with date of payment, and held for further 
reference until that district is billed again 


If the delinquent bill is not paid within 


copy 


days, the collector’s copy is re- 
the file and given to the col- 


move d irom 


lector to collect the amount of the bill or 
shut off the water, for which a charge of 
not less than $2 is made, unless some rea- 
sonable excuse is given or permission by 
the head the Bureau after an explana- 
tior 

If the delinquent bill is not paid within 


bout ten days, the collector’s copy of bill 
id retained by the collector, 
1 a receipt is given by stamping the bill 


oved i 


Paid with date and name of the col- 
lector. The stub end of the bill together 
with the cash, check, or money order that 
is received on the premises, or a nota- 
mn that the water was shut off, is returned 
h ( ving day for file or settlement, 


er to the Cashier’s Bureau. 


The collectors turn in report of the 
mount of work performed daily. A record 
s kept of the total amount collected by 
ich collector; also the number of shut- 
ffs made and premises notified, for a daily 
nd monthly report 
When the water has been shut off at the 
meter and sealed, or at the stop-box, a 
card is made out for the file; also an entry 

made in the shut-off book, of the ad- 

dress, date and where shut; also the name 
the collector 

When the bill has been paid and the 

ter is to be let on, the card is stamped 
Paid” and given to the collector, who 
rns on the water and enters the date and 


here let 


len ¥ ciay 
iOWINnE aay 


the card the fol- 
An entry is then made in the 

of the date, the 
necessary inilormation 

This bureau also has 
delinquent inspection fees, 
iterial and labor bills, and ill 
ills the department other 
ollected by the 


on, returning 


shut-off book 


giving 

the collection of 
iron pipe assess- 
Y ents I 
of 


delinquent | 


than those City Treasurer 





Water-Meter Records 


llowing the remarkablk 


ries of articles on meter and ser- 


ice record forms and billing meth- 
inning in THe American City? 


One 


irticle a month in addition to 


other valuable water-works opera- 


tion material. 
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| 90% Reduction in 
: by Chlorinati , 
: AT TULARE, CAL. SEWAGE FARM 
: a || 
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| ee ae | REPORT OF CALIFORNIA STATE BOARD OF HEALTH 














I) \GRAM ot Sewage Farm at Tulare, Cal. showing wetted areas and the 
extent of odor travel with and without chlorination of putrescible peach 


cannery works. Similar results were obtained chlorinating creamery wastes. 


Will You be Ready to Control 
Sewage Odors When Warm Weather Comes? 


Write FoR Our Tecunicat BuLLetin No. 96 


“The only safe water ts a sterilized water” 


WALLACE &€§ TIERNAN 


Mauufacturers of Chlorine Control Apparatus 


NEWARK . NEW JERSEY 





NEW YorRK CHICAGO KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH DALLAS KANSAS CITY 
Ss ANGELES SEATTLE ST. LouIS BUFFALO INDIANAPOLIS DETROIT BOSTON JACKSONVILLE 
CHATTANOOGA CHARLOTTE OKLAHOMA CITY PHILADELPHIA SPOKANE OGDEN 
NALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 


WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 


ALSO SEE OUR ADVERTISEMENT ON PAGE 12 
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HIRAM E. HILTS FRED E. WILLIAMS J. C. SCALLIN 
Water Commissioner Acting Mgr., Water Works Supt., Water Works Supt., Water Works 
Kearney, Nebr. Denver, Colo Ogden, Utah Mitchell, S. D 
(Appointed 1923) (Appointed 1929) (Appointed 1928) (Appointed 1927) 


WHO 
S WHO 
IN 
WATER 
SUPPLY 
Installment No. 20—Portraits 


of Water-Works Officials of 
CLARENCE M. RAINEY 


Ye,e ° Y. r 
ae , eee -_ SIG RAVNOS 
oa. oe 14 Cities in Six Western States Supt, Water Works 
Pocatello, Idaho 


Mandan, N. D 
(Appointed 1921) (Appointed 1928) 
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RHEA REES RALPH N. TRACY CLARK NEWELL WILLIAM P. HUGHES 

Supt., Water Works Water Commissioner Supt., Water Works Supt., Water Department 
Sioux Falls, S. D. Fairbury, Nebraska Provo, Utah Lewiston, Idaho 
(Appointed 1926) (Appointed 1927) (Appointed 1925) (Appointed 1923) 









































JOHN H. GRIFFIN WILLIAM H. EWER JOHN J. DeROLFP MILTON SEAMAN 


Supt., Water Works Supt., Water Works Water Commissioner Supt., Water Department 
Trinidad, Colo. Logan, Utah North Platte, Nebr Greeley, Colo. 


(Appointed 1925) (Appointed 1920) (Appointed 1923) (Appointed 1913) 
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MORE MILEAGE FROM YOUR HIGHWAY FUNDS 


TRUSCON WELDED STEEL FABRIC in flat 
sheets or rolls. Accurate reinforcement for roads. 
PRUSCON STEEL ROAD FORMS for accu- 
rate and rapid construction of concrete roads. 

FRUSCON CONTRACTION JOINTS and 
Air Cushion Expansion Joints provide a definite 


plane for expansion and contraction. 


rTRUSCON CURB BARS for reinforcing con- 


crete curbs and protecting them from abrasion. 


RIB BARS for reinforcing concrete. The bars 


with a positive grip. 





"TFRUSCON 
REINFORCING 
ROADS “PAVEMENTS 


The building of permanent paved high- 
ways enables you to build more miles of 
roads. Public funds ordinarily required 
for maintenance are released to be 
applied on new construction. The con- 
crete road properly reinforced is an 
investment that proves its economy in 
reduced maintenance, longer life and 
added mileage. Truscon furnishes a 
complete line of Steel Products for rein- 
forcing concrete highways and delivers 
them promptly all in the same carload. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Highway Division 
Trussed Concrete Steel Company of Canada, Limited, Walkerville, Ont. 
Warehouses and Offices in Principal Cities 


Do you mention THe American City when writing? Please do. 


























One Size of Brick Reinstated 
as Standard 
| ECAUSE of the increased demand {i 
an eliminated size of paving bric! 
the Permanent Committee for Simplific 
Practice Recommendation No. 1 on Vitri 
fied Paving Brick has reinstated the Dunn 
wire-cut lug brick measuring 3 x 3% x 8% 
inches as a standard type. This size brick 
was eliminated from the recognized 
standard sizes on March 20, 1925, but 
the shipments for this size during th 
last three years have gradually increased 
until today they represent 14.5 per cent 
of the total based upon the survey of the 
industry in 1928. By the inclusion of the 
size in the simplification program, the 
Division of Simplified Practice, U. 8. De- 
partment of Commerce, has stated that 
the degree of adherence to this recom- 
mendation has increased from 70.1 to 84.6 
per cent. There are now six standards or 
recognized sizes of vitrified paving brick 
Paving brick simplification was one of 
the initial projects developed by industry 
under the cooperation of the Department 
of Commerce. Much of the success at- 
tained by the program has been due to 
the support it has received from the Na- 
tional Paving Brick Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, according to the Division of Sim- 
plified Practice. 


Oil as a Gravel Saver 

HE necessity for conservation of ma- 

terial in road construction becomes 
more apparent every day in our road 
building program. Gravel pits that ten 
years ago appeared to have an unlimited 
supply have, in many cases, now been 
worked out or abandoned. Unfortunately, 
the major portion of this material has 
blown into the fields, a total loss. Realiz- 
ing the importance of the protection of 
the surface of gravel roads, the unjusti- 
fiable waste of material and the desira- 
bility of increasing the safety of high- 
ways, the Ontario Department of High- 
ways commenced the application of a 
road oil dust layer, according to R. M. 
Smith, Deputy Minister of Highways, in 
his paper presented before the Seventh 
Asphalt Paving Conference. 

The practice in Ontario is to build 
gravel roads approximately 30 feet wide, 
graveling from shoulder to shoulder, keep- 
ing the crown as flat as possible. A gravel 
float of 1% inches is maintained, this 
depth providing sufficient loose material 
to permit dragging and manipulating with- 
out matting. 

The important points in connection 
with the application of road oils are, first, 
that the proper amount be applied. One- 
quarter Imperial gallon in two applica- 
tions is recommended, but generally the 
quantity must be decided by the engi- 
neer, dependent upon the class of gravel 
road. The next item is the class of oil, 
a low-viscosity, non-volatile and non- 
asphaltic type giving the best results, the 
idea being to use an oil that will stay 
moist as long as possible. 

Highway engineers can justify the use 
of road oil, the cost of application being 
insignificant when one considers the bene- 
fit. In sections where gravel roads must 
remain for some time and where traffic 


ee 
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is very heavy, averaging 750 vehicles per 
day, the application of a dust layer can 
be justified on account of the increased 
safety alone. 


Looking Toward the Future 
in Pan-American Highway 
Construction 


IGHWAY development in the Pan- 
American countries at the 
time may be compared to the situation 
in the United States during the initial 
stages of automobile developm«e nt The 
total expenditure for highway improve- 
ment in the United States in 1904 
amounted to $179,595,418. This expendi- 
ture has steadily increased, and the total 
amount paid out for highway construction 
in 1927 was $1,448,129,917, exclusive of 
expenditures by cities and towns 
Taking into consideration the many fac- 
tors which should tend to expedite thi 
growth and development of the Latin- 
American countries, the expenditures for 


I 


present 


highway operations in those countries may 
be expected to show a similar increase 
over a period of years. A part of the 
world, endowed with unusual natural re- 
sources, where the expansion of American 
investment has resulted in an increase of 
over $500,000,000 in 1928 and now totals 
$5,000,000,000, and where the increasing 
use of American engineering methods and 
standards are just beginning to show re- 
sults, means factors that cannot be over- 
looked 

That highway construction is unques- 
tionably in its infancy in Latin America is 
true. It is also true that Latin America 
is in dire need of improved transportation 
facilities to hasten its development of 
natural resources. That there is a fertile 
field for this development through thé 
medium of highways is evident. The 
United States has one mile of highway 
to one square mile of territory. Latir 
America, which has 18 countries, has on 
mile of highway to 119 square miles of 
territory. The United States has 5.86 
persons per motor vehicle. Latin Ameri 
has 522.6 persons per vehicle. The area of 
Latin America is 9,000,000 square miles 
while the area of the United States is onl) 
3,000,000 square miles. The population of 
Latin America is 110,000,000, while the 
population of the United States is 125,- 
000,000. 

The foregoing figures are evidence, first, 
that Latin-American highway mileage is 
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New Orleans Building 

Three New Incinerators 

ry. HREE new incinerators to cost a total 
| of $700,000 are under construction at 
New Orleans and will add appreciably to 
that city’s sanitation system. This will 
make a total of five plants where garbage 
can be readily disposed of. The plants, 
according to Commissioner of Public Prop- 
erty John Klorer, will be equipped in 
the most scientific manner with special 
provision for the prevention of any smoke 
nuisance. 

The incinerators are conveniently dis- 
tributed about the city, one of the new 
ones being almost ready for use. The one 
now nearing completion can handle 170 
tons of garbage every 16 hours with no 
odor escaping, and its stacks are 125 feet 
high. It is being constructed by J. A. 


Petty and Sons, Inc., contractors 


Road Construction at Perth, 
West Australia 

rT HE city of Perth, West Australia, has 
| rather unique 
scheme for the development of a large 
tract of sand hills on the coast within the 


embarked upon a 


boundary limits of the city proper, which 
is reported in the Australian Municipal 
Journal The large area of sand hills has 
been leveled and convenient iccess ar- 
ranged by the construction of an asphalt 
road between the city and the ocean front 
at City Beach. Construction of the road- 
way was carried out with 3-inch water- 
bound macadam overlying a 6-inch con- 
solidated gravel foundation. On this was 
spread one inch of coarse screenings pene- 
trated with 40-50 penetration asphalt 
%-gallon to the 
square yard. The screenings so penetrated 
were covered with smaller screenings and 
rolled. The surface was then treated with 
a light seal coat of asy halt, using 1/10-gal- 


using approximately 


lon per square jy ird, covered with v 


fine chips and again rolled. 
This work was carried out economically 
nd without the use of any expensive 


plant. The result is reported to be highly 


satisfactory, as a motor road seven milk 


long has been obtained which it is believed 
will have an exceedingly long life, ever 
illowing for the very large increase 


motor and general traffic. The surface so 


constructed will require very little main- 


tenance, as it may be described as a very 
light form of penetration roadway which 
is well bound with asphalt Mexphalte 
the sphalt used, is said to have an inher- 


intage of being less susceptible to 
temperature changes than other bitumens, 
it retains its tough plasticity and does 
not so readily soften in warm weather, nor 
does it become glassy and brittle at win- 
ter temperatures. Thus, it preserves a 
waterproof, well-bonded road all the year 
round 
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| FLASH! 


FLASH! 








W&UT 
Marine Flasher 
Triped Mounted 






: paavenne the dark dangers of night 
piercing through rain or sleet— 
through snow or fog—the W & T Dry 


Battery Flashing Signals send their friend- WET 


ly warning! On land or sea they are un- Standard Flash 





failing —for they make use of a new prin- ing Signal, All 
ciple in warning signals—the W & T types of signs 
available 


AUTOMATIC LAMP CHANGER 


that automatically replaces burned out 





bulbs. Srurpy Evereapy Dry Batteries 
give six months operation without atten- 
tion—making these the most dependable 


— but least expensive—of all flashing ——= 





signals. Various types and signs are avail- 
able for every traffic need —and each is 
equipped with “ Rayflector Letters” for 


even greater effectiveness. 


Write for interesting bulletins, 








Universal All- 
Way Flasher 











Flashing Buoy 


“Evereapy”™ 
Portable Flasher 
Mfg.by WET 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
Manufacturers of Chlorine Control Apparatus 
NEWARK - NEW JERSEY 
NEW YoRE CRICAGO KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH DALLAS KANSAS CITY 


LOS ANGELES SEATTLE ST. LouIs BUFFALO HARRISBURGH INDIANAPOLIS DETROI™ 
WALLACE & TTERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAN 





ALSO SEE OUR ADVERTISEMENT ON PAGE 8 
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JAMES H. DINGLE 
City Engr., Charleston, 8S. C. 
(Appointed 1894) 














DAVID G. ADAMS 
City Engr., Spartanburg, S. C. 
(Appointed 1925) 








EDWARD HAWES 
City Engr., Orangeburg, 8S. C. 
(Appointed 1906) 





ROY L. WILLIAMSON 
City Engr., Raleigh, N. C. 
(Appointed 1925) 
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HERBERT W. KUEFFNER RAY WARREN 
Dir. Public W'ks, Durham, N. C. Highway Engr., Greensboro, N. C 
(Appointed 1914) (Appointed 1925) 
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Installment No. 9—Portraits 
of City Engineers in Three 
States 
































CAPT. ENSER W. COLE 
City Engr., Salisbury, N. C. City Engr., New Bern, 
(Appointed 1923) (Appointed 1912) 





RAYMOND R. EAGLE 
N 








N. R. KINNEY STANLEY H. WRIGHT 
City Engr., Lexington, N. C Chief Engr., Asheville, N 
(Appointed 1922) (Appointed 1927) 
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A. C. VOLK 
City Engr Bastroy La 
(Appointed 1925) 

















THOMAS DV. KUDSE 
City Engr., Fayetteville, N. C 
(Appointed 1924) 








8. BROOKS RAMBO 
City Engr., Greenwood, S. ¢ 
(Appointed 1919) 
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DAN A. HULICK 
City Engr., Greenville, S. ¢€ 
(Appointed 1925) 
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More Playgrounds 


—Fewer Accidents 


— the children off the streets 

—give them good playgrounds 
with plenty of fun-making, muscle- 
building, health-developing equip- 
ment—and yours will be a town 
where accidents involving children 
are few and far between. 


For 21 years, Everwear Playground 
Apparatus has been recognized as 
the standard of quality. Built to 
withstand the abuse of after-hours 
roughnecks. Embodies every ele- 


ment of safety human ingenuity can 


devise. Playable as though the kids 
themselves had planned it. 


Schools, institutions, cities, — the 
country over which have equipped 
their parks and playgrounds with 
Everwear Equipment have found it 
superior. Also more economical, 


because of its greater durability. 


Send for Catalog which gives com- 
plete information. Lists 161 differ- 
ent models and sizes of apparatus 
with which to build your play- 


grounds, 


THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. 1 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


ver wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 








When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tax Amenican Citv. 
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The City Should Control 
Its River Frontage 
6 URGE the need of municipal own- 
ership of each and every foot of 
river bank within, and also for several 
miles beyond, the corporate limits of the 
city for the purpose of a river park, and 
for the reason that the city should hav: 
absolute control of the banks and beds 
of these streams for Sanitary and also for 
flood prevention purposes; and this con- 
trol she can have only by holding title 
to the land.” 

This is a quotation from the annual 
report of the City Planning Commission 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., written by 
B. Hanna, consultant. It expresses a 
sentiment which is also finding expression 
in the reports and studies of city and 
regional planners in every part of th 
country. 

“Not just a park here and there along 
the streams,” it urges, “with river banks 
leading to and from them that are lined 
with old shacks, billboards, and rubbish 
heaps; not short drives here and ther 
that connect neither with one another 
nor with the park system ; not one bank 
beautified and the opposite bank uglified 
but a long, uninterrupted river park 
and where it does not appear good city 
planning to create a park or drive, th: 
city need only establish a park strip and 
walk along the banks.” 

What such a park would mean to Fort 
Wayne has long been a brilliant picture 
in the minds of her citizens, who visualize 
it as radiating from the confluence of th 
three historic rivers, as ext nding through 
eight of the city’s eleven districts, and 
conserving beauty-spots of the 


tobe rt 


region 
The city already controls considerabl 
land along these streams, and it is a 
significant fact, Mr. Hanna points out 
that the four studies—the general city 
plan report by Charles Mulford Robiyson 
the park and boulevard system study by 
George E. Kessler, the sewer report by 
Leonard Metcalf, and the flood preven- 
tion report by A. W. Grosvenor—all call 
for municipal control of the water front- 
age. It is a more significant fact that 
the new comprehensive city plan now 
being made by Bennett, Parsons and 
Frost, calls for acquisition by the city 
of even more waterfront land than did 
the former studies. 


A Truly Splendid Record 

OT gantrgr etry has 138 parcels o 
4 park land distributed almost evenly 
over the nearly 60 square miles of city 
territory. Out of every 100 acres of th 
city area, 9 acres have been set aside 
for the use of our people, and we hav 
1 acre of park for every 90 inhabitants 
We have 300 miles of tree-lined streets 
which form shady lanes from the homes 
to the chain of parks, playgrounds na 


parkways. The park boulevards encircle 


the entire city, connecting our larger park 
areas, which were acquired and preserved 
for their natural beauty before the ruth- 
less hand of vandalism could destroy 
them or private ownership render them 
unprocurable for public purposes. Our 
watchword for years has been “One play- 
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ground for every square mile of residen- 
tial territor\ ind we I nearing tha 
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se 0 he people for all to com 
( ss spring-fed lakes Cl 
W gems Ol our CIty I yvooded 
gorg t Mississippi River s if 
vyinds t Vil through our comr nity 
the Lleys ills, ind gle ns ol M nnehah 
Cree nd the wooded hills, d 
meadow of Glenwood and Colur 
Parks We have tr I 3 
swamps » useful pa ! I 

nd practical purposes 

All s was bu } ns \ 
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ise and benefit from thes« 
properties—itor outdoor life and exer 


THEODORE WIRTH 
Superintendent of Parks, Mint Mit 


Recreation, Adequate as to Kind 
and Availability 
LTHOUGH the ratio of I irk acreage 
to po} ilation has been used as the 
simplest measure of the extent to which 
cities provide areas for the recreation o! 
their people, it is by no means an accurat: 
basis for determining this. If most tl 
total acreage 1s 1n one large park 
parks are poorly distributed, or if they d 
not provide various types I recreatiol 
facilities, the park system may be inet 
ficient even though the acreage 1s large 
The efficiently planned park and recre 
tion system will involve balanced relation 
ship and well-distributed locat 
el al ft 


playgrounds, neighborhood playfield 


ypes of properties, namely, childrer 


neighborhood parks, reservations 
vards, and parkways 
f La Statis 


Park Policemen, Historic Spots, 
and Indian Lore 
" ARK policemen ! 


duty ordinarily the 
iblie property, and emerge 
I ( But | 
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ing ' ilgar ind intoxicated ers 


giving directions to women and childret 
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evidences Ol incien Indian 
For although the Indian | long 
1, the Preserve bears eloquent 
ony of his former life there Ree- 

the Pottawatomies, Ottaw 
( was, Winnebagoes, and Iroquois 
n in earth and stone there, as 


ie recent technical papers deal- 


g with the subjects show Those bent 
her researches find the police 
ger interested in aiding them, and 


ghly informed on the locations of 
ts Boy Scouts. too, find the 
endly and fatherly advisors, and 
district filled with historic h 

ind romantic storie of tl 
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Echoes from the World at Play 
B' RLAP animals of every conceivable 
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... when communi- 
ties can cut election 
expenses in half by 
using voting ma- 
chines, isn’t it a 
matter worthy of 
your investigation? 


The experience of 


: s = * © -_ 
ee ee ee, aes 
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2 «® ” 


over 2,000 cities, 
towns and villages 


demonstrates the 





economy and efhici- 


M! \ /¢ /P \/ authorities, election officials eCncy of voting mMa- 


and others interested in civic matters are 
invited to learn more about the advantages which 


voting machines will bring to your community chines under every 


\ddress Department Ar! 


condition. 


AUTOMATIC VOTING MACHINE CORPORATION 
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How Are Cities’ Trust Funds 
Invested? 


 epmry in the 
port a considerablk 


rd investment securities used tor 
estment of trust funds, wcecording to the 
New York State Bureau of Municipal In- 


state of New York re 


Variety ol stand 


the 


ormation, which has recently made an in 
rv into this matter. Fifteen cities 


est these funds only in municipal bonds 


“1X mm frst mortgages five In savings 
banks, and two each in railroad bonds 
ind) banks and approved obligations 


(thers report that trust funds are invested 


il 
state bonds, public-utility 


loan 


bonds, lib- 


rty honds | nited 


issoclations 
es securities and city paving warrants 
1928 Gas Taxes Reached 
Huge Total 
Ww its two states—Massachusetts and 
New York—still without the gaso 
line tax in 1928, a total of $305.233.842 
was collected during that vear in the other 
16 states and the District of Columbia 
This involved the 10,178,344 77 
y illons of motor fue l, according to figures 
compiled and recently published by the 
Bureau of Public Roads, United States Dx 


irtment of Agriculture 


sale of 


Only one month’s taxes for the state of 


Illinois are included, inasmuch as the law 
providing for the tax in that state was 
held invalid on February 24, 1928. A new 


law has been passed in Illinois, however: 


ind before the end of 1929 the gas tax 
vill be in effect in all 48 states 
Comparison of the total number of ve 
hicles registered with the total tax col- 
lected in the states in which the tax was 
effective throughout the year shows an 


iverage revenue of $15.09 per vehicl 
After deduction of the 
he entire 


cost ol colle ection 


net rural 


was used for 
In the 
ing 13 states and the District of Columbia 
i total of $18,491,754 was devoted to other 
In three states the 
collections was used for pubhie school pur- 


revenue 


purposes in 35 states remain- 


surposes t portion ol 


poses. The January collections in Illinois 
held at the 
In five portion of the 
went to cities for the construction and re- 
pair of as did the entire 
tion in the District of Columbia. In two 
states small sums were deposited in the 
general funds of the state; in Mississippi 
special taxes in addition to those collected 
it the regular rate were used for the 
struction of a road-protecting sea-wall; 
in New Hampshire a fourth of the net 
ollection was used for the repair of flood 
damage; and in one state—New Jersey- 
small portion of the receipts was turned 
over to the State Department of Com- 
and Navigation. “The 
Cities’ Share of Gasoline Taxes and Mo- 
tor-Vehicle License Fees,” at page 116 oi 
Tue American City for March, 1929.) 
Of the portion of the total revenue de- 
voted to rural road purposes, the amount 
used for construction and maintenance of 
~tate highways was $211,046591; for con- 
struction and maintenance of 


wert the disposal of court 


states a revenue 


streets, collec- 


con- 


merce (See also 


local row is 


the amount was $57,380,901; and the bal- 
ince of $17,619,955 was used for payments 
on state and county road bonds. 
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Better Law Enforcement Declared 
Essential to Decreasing Motor 
Fatalities in New Jersey 
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The Municipal Bond Market 


By SANDERS SHANKS 


E:prtor, The 


\' TER steadily following a downward 
P course for about a vear and a half 
municipal bond prices made i slightly 
more encouraging showing during the past 
month. For some weeks the money situ- 
ition has been improving, and it is this 
ising the credit strain that is reflected 
in a perceptible betterment bond 





values. Many authorities are now 

up the ery ‘Now is the time to buy 
long-terin bonds,” although there are still 
not a few students of financial iarkets 
who s¢ nothing favorable m the pond 
maurket outlook tor the rest ot the eu 


half of 
municipal securities reached the 
large total of $700,000,000. ¢ 


\ 
During the first 1929, new flota- 
tions ) 


ontrary to 


the rather generally accepted idea, the 
higher rates demanded by investors did 
not result in drying up the volume of mu 
nicipal borrowing. The figure first men 
ioned only 10 per cent under that for 
the corresponding period of last vear 
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Keep Watch 


Bells peal . . . the martial bands strike up . . . a romantic 
hero comes home to thunderous acclaim! But here and there 
unspectacular duties are faithfully performed and unsung guards 
keep watch. 

The citizenry which a Sterling Destructor serves is unaware, 
no doubt, of either its function or its purpose. They never 
guess that the operation which it carries on might be a vicious 
threat against their comfort and their peace. 

But you know. You realize the danger of air pollution from 
unsanitary refuse disposal. And you also realize, we think, that 
the Sterling Destructor absolutely obviates it, that it reduces 
mixed garbage and waste, by perfect combustion, to sterile gas 
and ash. It performs a humble but an important task econom- 
ically, faithfully and well. There is a booklet descriptive of the 
Sterling Destructor. May we send you a copy? 


THE C. 0. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. 
6220 Harvard Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


Bartlett - Snow 


‘Refuse Disposal Plants 








Do you mention Taz American City when writing? Please do. 














Industries and the Town 
WORD of warning tw cor 
4 intent upon acquiring industries by 








building new factories or expanding tl 
old is sounded by E. W. Met illougl Items and Abstracts 
Manager of the Department of Manufa 

ture of the Chamber of Commerce of th 
United States. Vacant plants in man) 
places stand as a mournful reminder that 
many towns were more intent upon ex 
pansion than upon the industry 


for 
CIVIC AND 
COMMERCIAL 
e sums up the most important con — — aa 
siderations facing the proponents of x. | ORGANIZATIONS 


dustrial expansion in this way: 





1. The commodity, or what is to bi 





made. Its selection is of the utmost ir 
portance. 








2. The markets, to absorb enoug! 
the product to keep the plant in co 
stant profitable operation. 


ond Monday in April to select candidat 


for borough offices Notices of the 


3. Factory location, that will meet | ings nd of the vacancies to be filled 
demands for efficient and economical pro published in the local papers 
duction and distribution. All the citizens of the borough ar 

4. Capital, ample for continuous ope ited to present names to the ( 
tion. for its consideration. This sl 1 | 


. In iting, with a statem 
5. Manage ment, experience d, and ol we . * os , 

tions of persons suggested 
past proven success in the line chosen ae oO we 
ld } t} Seeretary 
ild be sent to the Secre 


It is not profitable for any community 
to establish or help to establish an w 


profitable industry, Mr. McCullough 


All persons suggested to the (¢ 


ire considered by it All d 


of the Committee are confidential 
points out. In many places in this coun- 1} Hot f 
os * Sé lectic ns are made VV Dalliot ro! 
try the vacant factories stand as tragi nal : ted rl i] ‘ 
- lames sugges 1e delegates al 
reminders of a too exuberant desire for EOE nor I 
is icted O SUPDpPO! in| omiunee 
industrial expansion and a disregard weanteation. ti revi t rl 
° orgadnizatlion tney represen lI ( 
the economic factors that govern nor “ag , i 
l s to selec e be ( ad 
and sound industrial growth 
! one candidate . I 


The Civic Conference Committee ition is | sent to 1 
of Glen Ridge, N. J. citizens of the borough so that those d 
tees borough of Glen Ridge popula- ing information about th Committ . 

tion 4620—moves along politically have it availabl — is a reminder 
with noteworthy smoothness. The out- 


those already familiar with its activit 
1 ‘ tHtotion and Ry 
standing reason fo; this admirable condi- \ copy of the Constitution and By-I 
] 


tion is set forth in the letter to the citi- '% © osed 

zens of the borough sent out early in th The effectiveness and permaner 
year by the Civic Conference Committee, the good government under whieh ( 
from which the following paragraphs ar Ridge now thrives depends to a 


ma ( deg y e expressed int r 
quoted: marke | iegree on th xX 


TO THE CITIZENS OF GLEN RIDGE: °% the citizens, and their intelligent 


The Civic Conference Committee was stiom im the functions nil 
formed in 1913 with the view of eliminat- scarey 
ing partisanship and selecting candidates Phi lk tter closed witl ae 
for the various Borough offices, solely be- ‘ate of the next meeting, to s¢ lect 
cause of their qualifications for the office dates for the Board of Education a 
to be filled. It combines the various po- invitation to the citizens to send sug 


litical and civic organizations of Glen #estions tor nominees, with 
Ridge in a non-partisan joint committee. qualifications, to the Secretary I 
The organizations represented in the Com- ter W _ signed by the Publicity 
mittee are the following The Repu { which E. L. R. Cad is 
lican Club; The Democratic Club; The ™&4n2 

Women’s Club; The Home ind School Here 1s presented th 


Association: The North End Association; method ol co! 
The Glen Ridge Forum. on intelligent ideals and 1 ting 
The Committee is made up of twenty- and 


four members, four from each organiza- 
tion. No person holding elective office in 
the borough may be a member of the 
Committee, nor can any citizen serve 
more than three consecutive years. The A SAFETY cat pares 
present officers are: Mr. Charles E. Dos : program, and a ( 
chairman; Mrs. George F. Scull, 
Chairman; Mr. Frank E. Barrows, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 


Three Civic Campaigns 
in One at Watertown 


r characterized by uniqu ture 
Vice- : J 
conducted simultaneous rece! 


Watertown, N. Y., under the auspices ol 
. . the local Chamber of Commerce 
Regular meetings are held the second the local Cham ) , 
j ' i . es raAV 3 ‘aref was the 
Monday in January to select candidates A-B-C, “Always Be Careful,” wa 1 
for the Board of Education, and the sec- slogan of the Safety Committee ind the 
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Community Clubs in Ohio Villages 
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It | ps support the local baseball tean 
and the driving club. It also lends its 


support to other community projects 
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«« 1O% Reduction in Price of 
1029 PEERLESS Fire Alarm Box 





Several months ago the new Gamewell fire alarm box was announced. Since 
then, the box has met with a favorable reception everywhere it has been seen. The 
cities listed below and scores of others have already installed or placed their orders 
for quantities of this box: 


Palo Alto, California Trenton, New Jersey 
Denver, Colorado Poughkeepsie, New York 
Hartford, Connecticut Cleveland, Ohio 
Washington, D. ¢ Lakewood, Ohio 

Ft. Lauderdale, Florida Allentown, Pennsylvania 
Atlanta, Georgia Providence, Rhode Island 
Duluth, Minnesota Woonsocket, Rhode Island 
Detroit, Mich Dallas, Texas 


We have been able to concentrate largely on one standard model without variation, whereas 
before, the variations in fire alarm boxes were numerous and expensive. Consequently we have 
realized economies and are passing them along to you. 


A reduction of 10% in the price of the 1929 Peerless Box (street model only) goes into effect 
immediately. This applies only when the box is ordered in its standard form without any varia- 
tion whatever. Any special features will be included if desired, but at an additional cost based 
upon the nature of the change. 


This covers the box with the 18 improvements, without any change in the high quality of the 
workmanship or materials. 


(Write for Descriptive Literature) 


The Gamewell Company 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
“A BOX A BLOCK” 














During August we hope ye will remember to mengon Tae American City 
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Fire Chiefs Plan 
Firemen’s College 

COMMITTEE headed by Fire Chief 
44 John Kenlon of New York, to plan 
for the establishment of a college for fire - 


men Wis ippointed at the closing session 
of the Eastern Association of Fire Chiefs 
convention in New York City last 

Other members of the committee, which 


month 


to begin work immediately, are Chief 
Richard L. Smith of Pittsburgh, Chief 
Ross Davis of Philade Iphia, George Booth, 
Chief Engineer of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, and Charles H 
Fisher, Consulting Engineer for the 
Eastern Association of Fire Chiefs. Among 
the tasks facing the 
study of modern fire hazards, the choi 


committer ire i 
of a location for the proposed college 
the formation of a four-vear curriculu 
ind consideration of the most effective 
methods to obtain an endowment for 
the project 

The college, it is thought likely, wi!l 
be located in New York City, or close 
by, and Chief Kenlon has suggested either 
Columbia or New York University. Rut- 
gers University at New Brunswick, N. J. 
has also been mentioned. In discussing 
e need for an advanced school of train- 
g for firemen, Chief Kenlon said 


“Protection of life and property from 


fire is becoming an increasingly compli- 
eated tusk 


our great cities with their amazing con- 


This is particularly true in 


centration of property and population 
Our huge skyserapers, the 
of inflammable film and fuels, the devel- 
great airports all these have 


increased Use 


opment 


given us problems not dreamed of by 
iremen of a generation ago. 

“We need a new class of fire engineers 
trained to cope with these problems. I 
im sure that we shall be ible to enlist 
the aid of some wealthy person or persons 
who will help us endow this college. The 
courses probably will embrace hydraulics, 
hydroststics, chemistry, architecture, and 
kindred subjects.’ 


Death Peril Only 75 Times as 
Great in Air Navigation as 

in Motoring 

MAS has now reached the point in his 
4 development of air navigation where 
it is only seventy-five times as dangerous 
to operate a plane for a given number of 
miles, as an automobile, for a trip of the 
same length, according to a computation 
made by The World (New York) from 
figures released last week by F. C. Martei, 
Chief of the Statistical Bureau of the 
Aeronautics Branch of the Department of 
Commerce 

Aviation accidents in the United States 
took 384 lives in 1928, Mr. Martel re- 
ported. The total distance flown by all 
aireraft, civilian, commercial and Govern- 
ment, during 1928, according to the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce, was 
65,658,936. This means one life for every 
170,960 miles. 

The National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce estimates that 24,932 were 
killed in motor accidents in the United 
States during 1928. There were 24,493,124 
cars, which, according to the Chamber's 
estimate, traveled 6,000 miles each. Com- 
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tation shows that one life is sacrificed 
or every 6,001 219 automobil es. The 
latter number divided 170.960 3 35 
The ratio of danger er mile of ito- 
mobiling to aviation would therefore be 1 
to 35 were it not that some 55 ! nt 
of those killed in motor accidents, accord 
ing to the Chamber, are pedestrians 

The relative danger of autos and | 
was computed by multiplving 35 by 2 


nd adding 5, giving the apy 


ot 1 to 75 


roximate ratio 


The Need of Crime Statistics 
That Mean Something 


‘ i agierwrge is the first | 
defense against crime 
Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research 
na recent issue of its occasional leaflet 
fa Vir ile Sore day public opinion 
will give it the politically independent 
ind scientific position now had by bhi 
health and educational activities ind de- 
mand similar results But aeq 


iniform records are essential if America 
police departme nts «are fo meet the 
mensely changed conditions with res} 

to crime—the result of the automobile 
prohibition, economic stress, home neglect, 
ind other elements of our perplexing lift 
says the Bureau 
do not eatch criminals 


“Of course,” statistics 
Statistics do 
warn the police of increased criminal 
ictivity, point the time and place that 
crimes are committed, so that the force 
may be distributed properly, and provide 
i rough index of police efficiency Ilus- 
trating the uselessness of comparable” 
statistics that do not compare, the leaflet 
deals with the recently published press 
(Lis]} itch on the “homicide rate” for large 
eities, n rth ind south Detroit was stated 
to have had 228 homicides in 1928, and 
some commentators treated those homi- 
“In truth, Detroit had 


ZU ite lonious homicides 


cides as murde rs. 


murders, second 


degree murders, and manslaughters. Thers 
were also 86 killings by police officers in 
line of dutv, and by citizens and found 
excusable In addition, the police con- 
cluded that 57 of 322 traffic fatalities wer« 
negligent, an opinion concurred in by 
uries in 19 of these cases Thus the 
record might read 120, 206 [120+-86], 263 
[206+-57], or 528 |206+322], but not 228 

All of which points again to the need 


of crime statistics that mean something 
standard definitions of crime and uniform 


methods of reporting crimes by all cities 
The Detroit Department is stated t 
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Making Police Work a Profession 
—NVot Just a Job 


PT BAT sreates care is needed 


m of personnel than ever be 
e ¢ he imnere ing ) lexit 
now demanded fror ( i 
I oul Am ean \ 
ry W alte R ‘a I 
Mayor of Syracuse, at the New York 8 
(‘or I ( Mavo nd ther 
( l ! ld i B gl 
1S-20 
gth or political infh rovide 


Given normal health 


ind good chal 


ter, the ideal policeman—the futur 


sergeant, lieutenant cn 

ithe l = on | i 
vork beeause he els in } ‘ 
I iesil t Poulity ) ler 
re 1 Ser ce in thi irticular fie ld lo 
. ! me oli vor} hound yt 1 
yess:on not ls 1) 

How nearly the average will « f ) 
s ideal depends alm nti n 
ethods used in. sele g tl ew 
n The co , which ha ’ 
r ~ l eX ! | ervies 
rd determined | ost ap 
ved and, if vo rentifie ! 
lection of its patrolmen—ignoring 
erior influences and rating on merit 
one will be a safer hapmer and a 
More Progressive lace in which to live 
ind rosper In my opinion 
what we know as patronage, certainly a 


d to the selection of policemen, fir 

school te ichers, is and always hus 

Leen a fundamental weakness in the pro 
gram of any political party that trad 

Surely, in these branches of the clus 

should be 


sought ind once obtained automatically 


ified service the best only 


proves the old adage that ‘Good govern 
ent is good polities. ” 
$50,000 Appropriated for Park- 
ing Ordinance Enforcement 
in Detroit 
6 + | 24 the ¢ itv Counetl ot Detroit 
Micl ippropriated $50,000 to be ex- 
el lead the Polhies Dep riment within 
the next thirtv days in campaign to 
bring about more strict observance of park- 
ing rules. The appropriation is to be . ised 
sa revolving fund and, according to H. M 
(;ould, Traffic Engineer for the Police De- 
irtment, the expenditure will be more 
through the 
ist 20,000 automobiles 


The result of this interesting experi 


than made npounding of 


ent vill be reported im a tutiure ISSte 
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Of Interest to Public Safety 
Departments 
Are pages 85, 99, 128, 145 and 163 in 
Insure 

Police chiefs are specially recommended 
to the article by John Otev W tlker ure 
SO 
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Stop These Accidents! 





Courtesy Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


fe USdeEn STOP Signs 
reduce Traffic Ac- 

cidents at dangerous 

intersections. 


yw can protect the School Children best by 
equipping your School Zones _ with Flexible 
Rubber SCHOOL SLOW Signs. 


They are installed in the street directly in line of 
motorists vision where their warnings cannot be 
overlooked. 


Write for Full Information 


STANDARD TRAFFIC MARKER CO. 


1711 East Second Street 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


Mention Taz American Crry—it helps. 











JOHN FP. SCHRODER 
Fire Chief, Covington, Ky. 
(Appointed 1927) 








EUGENE H. DABNEY 
Fire Chief, Staunton, Va. 
(Appointed 1921) 




















JOHN GILDAY E. A. McGRANAHAN 
Fire Chief, Hoboken, N. J. Fire Chief, Wheeling, W. Va 
(Appointed 1918) (Appointed 1922) 


WHOS WHO 


PUBLIC 
SAFETY 


A Series of Portraits of Fire 
and Police Chiefs, Which 
Have Appeared Monthly 
Since the January, 1928, Issue 
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J. A. SELVEY 
Police Chief, Dover, Del. 
: (Appointed 1928) 


rin. conga 








Cc. W. SMITH 


Police Chief, Morgantown, W. Va. 


(Appointed 1922) 


HARRY J. FRANCIS 
Pire Chief, New Brunswick, N. J. 


(Appointed 1912) (Appointed 1920) 











WILLIAM PF. O'NEILL 
Fire Chief, Weehawken, N. J. 





(Appointed 1926) (Appointed 1921) 


HERBERT C. WILDEY 
Police Chief, Morristown, N. J 


GEORGE BLACK 
Supt. of Public Safety 
Wilmington, Del. 
(Appointed 1927) 





WILLIAM J. LUTZ 
Fire Chief, Wilmington, Del 
(Appointed 1921) 








THOMAS A. GILMORE 


Fire Chief, Huntington, W. Va 


(Appointed 1928) 











KNOWLTON PF. PLEKCE 
Pire Chief, Kearny, N. J 





ADAM A. RITTER 
Pire Chief, Clifton, N. J. 
(Appointed 1918) 
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* Shone Ejectors 
in Service 





Pumping the World's Sewage 


For more than fifty years the Shone Pneu- 
matic Sewage Ejector has been standard 
equipment in civilized centers the world 
over. Today it remains a preference of engi- 
neers everywhere, regardless of imitation. 


Write for 20 page Bulletin 





os Sewage and Drainage 


mention THe American City when writing Please do 
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spacious development 
2. 
lighted, well cleaned 


able water 


age and garbage 









New Yor 





and zoning for 


Streets and roads that are well built, well 


An abundant supply of pure, soft, palat- 


Sanitary and economical disposal of sew- 


A Platform of Progress for Municipalities and Counties: 
1. City and regional planning 


k 


443 Fourth Avenue 


50 Cents, $4 a Year 


5. Fire and police departments properly 


trained and equipped 


6. Thorough and uniform traffic control: 
fewer grade crossings 

7. Plenty of parks, parkways, playgrounds, 
and swimming pools 

8. 


Administrative efficiency and citizenship 


aid in bringing these things to pass 
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A : a : Wei se : oo 
Fiction Is a Police Curse—What Are the Facts? 
Constructive Suggestions for Increasing the Efficiency and Public Understanding of Local 

Police Departments, Based on a Study of the Recent Kansas City Police Survey 


PUBLIC 


FoRMER DIRECTOR OF 
VERY small bookshelf hold 
A all of the publications dealing 
constructively with police ad- 
ministration Research workers and 
students of municipal affairs have de- 
voted of study and millions of 
words to constructive criticism of othet 
Much of this criticism 
research has been of a nature that 
average citizen could understand 
result, only 


will 


years 


ind 
the 
As a 
many municipal 
improved, the 
administrator who wishes to better his 
information en- 
abling him to know where his efforts are 


departments 


have 
been 


not 
departments but 


service has available 
leading 

But when the researchers have found 
time to devote any thought to the po 
lice departments of our cities, the net 
result has almost always a 
lorm report, a collection ot 
records, and recommendations as to the 
installation ot equipment 
increase in pay for the personnel 
are 
into the real, fundamental trouble with 
the police department, very little per- 
manent good will be accomplished 

The police, dealing chiefly with human 
their misfortunes, and their 
blasted hopes, is a rich field for fiction 
Human beings make best sellers. Fiction 
Fiction has created a 
pieturesque though somewhat false pic- 
ture of police work. Sherlock Holmes 


been new 


ol new 


and an 
These 


necessary, but until they are tied 


new 


beings, 


Is a police curse 


and M. Lecoq have made it seem so easy 
that the public can only charge police 
failure in the solution of some crime to 
stupidity or collusion. The police are al- 


SaFETY, K Noxvi.ut 


JOHN OTEY WALKER 
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ministraticn of police is vritter but population the densitv ¢ Oy ition 
none has so far been produced th in the ography of the ind 
he read, enjoved, and understood by the geographical location 
man in the street The | ul oli ( tn 
In view of the paucity of real police who 1s interested in the betterment « 
studies, even a local survey such as that his organization find manv oot 
recently made in Kansas ( August ons his survev that i ‘ tte 
Vollmer should find a welcon ce on ret ld I ! 
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CHART SHOWING THE RISE AND FALL OF MAJOR 


1920 TO 1928 


CRIMES IN KANSAS C 
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Qs rH! 


Hampered by lack of modern equip- port is in the next paragraph of the 
t, miserably ed juous same letter 
u inprotected by) Recommendations in the report include 
yns or i bi ! such items as are fundamental t 
! i rid led na police organization and 1dmin- 
! I ration tefinements have not been 
d by unscrupulous politicians liscussed or even suggested, because the 
kable indeed tl the police- in submitted for the amelioration of lo- 
t i ntal ny se! il conditions, though elementary in na- 
b | nd in th growing ture, will require considerable time to put 
‘ nity into operation.’ 
This paragraph can be applied in its In these refinements one will find the 
y to nearly police departments secret lor the final solution of the police 
American cities, and in part to a vorries of our American cities, and with- 
them The correction of these evils out these refinements we mav have a 
ns the erection of a perfect irame- beautiful organization, well equipped 
rk for the support of a properly tunc- with perfect records, but shall have an 


organization without a soul; and with- 
out a soul, a police department will be 
nothing more than a shell ready to crack 
under trying conditions 


ng poice organiz ition 


Fundamentals and Refinements 


The great danger, however, is that 


th the erection of this framework a The most important single recommen- 


community may feel that its job is fin- dation in Mr. Vollmer’s report is: 
ished; so perhaps the most important “In this program the chief must be the 


thought in the entire Kansas City re- chief executive officer, charged with com- 
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plete responsibility for the entire depart- 
ment, and responsible only to the Board.’ 

In other words, the chief of police 
must actually be the chief, and until he 

given free and unhampered control 
of his organization from top to bottom, 
the remainder of the report, so far as 
the securing of any permanent improve- 
ment, might as well be filed carefully 
away 


Spot Maps, Graphs and Charts 

The first thing for the head of a com- 
bative organization to know is where the 
enemy is that he proposes to attack 
The second is to have a sufficient group 
that can be quickly concentrated at a 
given point, so as to make the attack 
successful. With the first in mind, it is 
hard to believe that any head of an or- 
ganized police department would fail to 
include in his office records spot maps 
of the type included by Mr. Vollmer in 
his report, as spot maps show at a glance 
the location of bad spots in a com- 
munity, and the increase of spots in a 
specific area should be a subject of great 
concern to the organization head. 

While graphs and charts, by the in- 
crease or decrease in spots and the rise 
and fall of a wavy line, are of great 
value, these must be properly inter- 
preted, or the person who reads may 
secure an entirely false impression. 

Spot maps showing offenses against 
persons and property are absolutely 
essential, as Mr. Vollmer has said, in 
making a proper distribution of the 
force available to combat crime. For 
practical use, it would perhaps be better 
for these maps to be of a scale permit- 
ting the actual spotting of the offense at 
the place or very near the place at which 
it occurred. 

Spot maps dealing with liquor viola- 
tions, narcotics, prostitution, and gam- 
bling, all of which may be classified as 
vice, are of doubtful value unless care- 
fully prepared and constantly followed 
up. Information as to vice activities 
comes to the department from various 
sources and all reports are classified as 
complaints. Experience proves that 
police pressure exerted to dissipate these 
evils will frequently cause the people 
complained of to move to a new loca- 
tion; then a new complaint, more po- 
lice pressure, and another move. Unless 
great care is exercised, therefore, in re- 
moving a spot from the map when the 
complaint no longer exists in that place, 
the spot map at the end of the year 
would indicate a vastly greater number 
of vice violations in the community than 
actually exist. 


4.275 Stolen Automobiles 


The spot map of automobiles stolen is 
most enlightening and is reproduced 


herewith, as the stealing of automobiles 
is an almost national disease. The num- 
ber of automobiles actually stolen in 
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per cent of these were recovered. ) 


ages to cars recovered, the cost 
of trial, the loss of time by offi- 
cers engaged in search and court 
attendance, and many other in- 
cidental items involved in the 
handling of automobile theft 
eases, and we have for the sum 
total a very sizable bill. All of 
this for a preventable crime. 

The person whose automobile 
is stolen from the streets of his 
home city usually feels that the 
police have been most neglectful, 
and that the whole organization 
is encouraging the stealing of cars 
with the hope of rewards or a 
share in the ill-gotten gains, when 
as a matter of fact the commu- 
nity of which he is a member is 
responsible. As yet there is no 
city with courage enough actually 
to prevent this crime by abolish- 
ing all parking on the public 
street, instead of permitting the 
Police Department to carry the 
load. The probability is that for 
years to come the “King’s High- 
way” will continue to be used as 
an unsafe depository for valuable 
property, and cars will continue 
to disappear. It is most fitting 
jor a police department to have 
an automobile spot map in order 
to see the most affected areas, 
but most of all for its citizens to 
see, and perhaps it might best 
be called “the city’s shame map.” 

Murders, Robberies and 
Burglaries 

The most valuable charts in 
checking the actual effectiveness 
of police units are those showing 
the rise and fall of offenses 
againt persons and property. 
One showing murders, robberies, 
business burglaries, and resi- 
dence burglaries from 1920 to 
1928 in Kansas City is repro- 
duced herewith. These charts 
should be used only for crimes 
of which the police receive 
nearly a 100 per cent report, 
and it would perhaps be better 
to use a separate chart for each 
group of offenses, showing on 
this chart a second line, this 
second line to represent the 
actual cases made as a result 


Kansas City, according to this report 
for the year 1928, was 4,275. (About 90 
Atan ition ot st 
average of $500 per car, there is a total 
value of $2,137,500. Add to this sum. newspapers 
rewards paid, the cost of search, dam- 
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ter to hase them on actual numbers she 


rather than on percentages. The publi- 
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pot maps and charts, with an m 
explanation, should be made in the local 
at regular intervals and re 


rardless of whethe r the show yr is good et 


irtment, except so far as certain 
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s grown out of the feeling that the 








A Metropolitan Police Department 
Intelligently Surveyed and 
Reorganized 
A widespread feeling existing among its 
citizens that Kansas City was not suffi- 
ciently protected against the criminal, and 
the answer of police officials for the past 
several years, as in most cities, that what 
was needed was more men and more 
money, impelled the Chamber of Com- 
merce of that city to make the comprehen- 
sive survey of the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment referred to in the accompanying 

article, 

The actual work of preparing the survey 
was done by the Kansas City Public Ser- 
vice Institute under the direction of August 
Vollmer, former Chief of Police of Ber- 
keley, Calif., and now Professor of Police 
Administration at the University of Chi- 
cago. The recommendations of this sur- 
vey have been approved by the Chamber 
of Commerce and they are now serving as 
the basis for improvements in the Depart- 
ment. 

The survey was welcomed by the Board of Police 
Commissioners, who gave their complete coopera- 
tion. The report sets forth a suggested plan for 
the reorganization of the Department; recom- 
mendations for an effective system of employment 
and promotion, and for the establishment of a 
thorough school of training for patrolmen before 
beginning active work in the Department; and a 
plan for the training of officers. 

Among material recommendations are the re- 
placement of the present obsolete and inadequate 
police call system with a modern, instantaneous sys- 
tem of communication between headquarters and 
district stations and a system of recall lights en- 
abling the district commanders to be in constant 
communication with the men under their control. 

Modern traffic light control will release prac- 
tically all downtown officers for other service. A 
new headquarters station, the renovation and re- 
construction of several district stations, and the 
construction of new stations and the relocation of 
others are important recommendations 

Motorization of the department, except in the 
congested area, will relieve more men and make 
patrolling more effective, and the recommendation 
to revise the record system and to install tabulating 
machines should enable the inside of the Depart- 
ment to keep pace with the men on the street. 

The foregoing are briefly the major 
recommendations contained in the elabo- 
rate and valuable report. 








the or whether it is bad 


offense reported, and the distance be- 


tween these two lines would indicate 
a glance the effectiveness of the depart- 
ment in the apprehension of persons 
committing that particular offense. 


Should Traffic Regulation Be Divorced 
from the Police Department? 


at 
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be divorced from the pohce 














tenses are concerned. This idea 














department has been developed 

















a preventive group ind Aas 








such has a tendency to retard 





nad to stop 





Because of the facts (1) that 





% major part of trafhe regula- 
7 


ions hinges around the sum 


monsing of people for minor 
) 





violations; (2) that the small 
penalties involved indicate that 
these offenses are minor; and 
(3) that great activity in en 
loreing munor provisions Is @X 
tremely irritating, resulting in 
most unfair criticism and a 
standing charge that the police 
ire neglecting their most im 
portant duties for the purpos 
of “tagging” cars, it is felt that 
some means could be developed 
for eliminating this source of 
irritation. 

After all, the handling of auto 
mobiles should be an operating 
function rather than a preven- 
tive one, the chief idea being 
to move as many cars as pos- 
sible, as rapidly as possible, as 
safely as possible, through given 
areas, particularly in peak load 
periods. To accomplish this, 
traffic should perhaps be in 











charge of some department con- 
cerned with operation rather 
than prevention 


Salaries to Attract Brains as 
Well as Brawn 
The pay scale of police de 
partments should be raised. A 
city never gets more than It pays 
for, a brawn price buys brawn, 
ind a brain price buys brains 
With the purchase ol more 


brains, greater care 1 


must De 

exercised to see that the city 
gets clean honest, faithful 
brains. The entrance require 
ments can never be too rigid 
The police school should be a 
eraduate school for officers in 


the service, to teach new deve 
ypments, to prepare for promo 
tion, to keep them fresh. With 
in increase in the pay scale, 
there is no sound reason why 
seekers for enlistment should not 
be required to do their gram- 
n 


1ar school police work at their 


own expense rather than at the 


xpense ol the city 
The Army Alpha test is not too dif- 


ficult. 


It is reasonable to assume that 


iny criminals will rate average or bet- 
The reorganization chart appears to ter; therefore, is it sane or fair to a com- 


In bea most excellent one, though the ques- munity to pretend to ‘protect a com 


order for the layman to understand tion is now being raised by many people munity with men who rate average or 


these charts more easily, it would he bet- as to whether the handling of traffic below { 


, 
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law-enforcement agencies 


the 


people of the country must be taught 
carr j — vhat te want, how to get what the \ 
nt, and, most of all, how to keep what 
ani aint he int after they get it 
Recommendations Already Followed 
; Par ante " ay aaTT eT) lr letter to THe AMERICAN Ciry 
= — — — —— eos inder date of July 11, Walter Matscheck 
Director of the Kansas City Publie Ser 
remnants e Institute, states that the following 
. . —_ " —— tion has been taken since the report 
; s completed: 
i Considerable work has been done in 
ing out the recommendations \ 
‘ ete new record and reporting svysx- 
2 bi ill be installed as soon as t ibulating 
: chines arrive The police signal, recall 
nd teletypes systems have been ordered 
nd installation will proceed is soon «as 
the locations for call boxes can be deter- 
ned. This work is under way \ new 
REORGANIZATION PLAN URGED FOR KANSAS CITY POLICE DEPARTMENT eat system, based on complete motoriza- 
ion of the Department, is being prepared 
A Plea for Police Surveys That the ment w egardless ct The Commissioners have announed the 
Public Will Read the high order ntelligence hould olicy of eliminating political considera- 
’ nener — be demande r maint I hones ms in all work of the Department \ 
en rh ae purpose nd unwatched industry a Dumber of other improvements are being 
hapten boaiad good policemat hould alwavs have idopted or installed 
: So far, however, the chief failure has 
rve\ he citizens Morale must be maintau Mor : 
been that the Commissioners have not vet 
6 OF tae poe m- in the army of peace—the ©, as I adopted the reorganization plan, standards 
nderst nh army oO r, Can be mai ny for entrance to the department, or 
. e recomn I v confidence. So, back 1 egil- scientific method of selection and training 
| rh f ther ing, conhdence must be now of men. These are being considered, but 
t hye ‘ i erstanding ttle has ictually been don 
j . re > . . . = . % . ) - ‘ ‘ 
| Public Administration Courses Prove Success 
- ( erime = oo nnual sho sting. juvenile welfare ind school 
el nel ont stration nducted es’ problems. 
, ck val 1», i ! } School <« ( ensh \ sification of those attending shows 
' — her » | P Adi tration Ur he following groups were repre- 
more wot ; Soutl California, at Los el ussessors and tax collectors; 
ate \r | lel I is oaras f edu ation: school superintend- 
irom 4 153 citi ! nts school trustees; bureaus of budgets 
\ . Including hose conn with the nd ¢ ency; building departments and 
heering \ 1 ‘ eT enterpri 650 rsons parti the chambers of commerce; clubs 
- work, which involved stud { civic organizations; citizens; civil 
f f college classroor rol 0 rvice clerks ol cities ind counties: 
el { ‘ cl as aut y wo wW ' vl leges commercial firms: controllers 
y VY g SiUxtee! ‘ ) witl eur lined reasurers ind iccountants;: councilmen; 
ce ce mel » In 16 differ lds o I ra- engineers in public work; fire depart- 
thi rll n ol on we I [100 acl I etions ments; health depart me nts; legal depart- 
ere ds rtm: = ee et for one week, nine of tl g nts; city managers; mayors; planning 
} eer? ae ne eit tendant I rst week ar he vlies; plavground and recreational de- 

: ' econd \ ler or instr irtments; probation departments; polices 
eat hie \ charg ( ‘ ection Vario rs lepartiments ; public service depart me nts; 
ee ectures and discussions served em urchasing agents: recorders: sanitary en- 

then ne ae phasiz the ortant aspects of the gineers; social welfare groups; street 
ess they re hones irticular phas ¥ pubhe admin stration trafh organizations; water, power and 
ess the morate Is pemg considered by each gro light departments; and  parent-teachers 
ss het s ! ere I The content of the courses was « tlined ssociations 
y a committee of men engaged in gov- It wes primarily as result of the first 
Wir rstanding here can be rnmental work with the cooperation of short course that a permanent School ol 
vnership or confidence ot the Univers Sections were assembled Citizenship and Public Administration 
p zens comn nity tor discussion of proble ms falling unde! Was O} ned last March at the University 
the following general headings rinciples oi Southern California. This is a regularly 
\\ 2 of cunershin and oo of government, housing, public buying organized professional school recognizing 
met ; SOT RAMEE” planning and zoning, personnel in public public administration and the field of 
TT oie: ee idministration, appraisal and assessments, public service in the same manner that 
CH) © MEMseIves WI cK THAT Mecial assessments, city clerkship and law, engineering and commerce have long 
@Sst ‘ themselves and their idministration, taxation, public admin- been recognized. The degree of Bachelor 
city istration, sanitary engineering, budgets, of Science in Public Administration and 
Wit! his common pride of owner- water-supply, governmental accounting, Master of Science in the same field may 
ship ual confidence, the depart- recreation and parks, municipal chemistry — be 


earned through work at 


this school 











A City Justly Proud of Its Waterfront and 
Recreational Assets 


By DR. B. MATEKA 





SECRETARY, MUNICIPAL INFORMAT! 


Bureau, Bupaprest, Hux 


OT far from where the 1D 


imns south, lies mos 
- esting and beaUutiul 
Pudapest Natural conditions predes 
ned this city to be the capital of th 


F 


Magvar kingdom. The gre 


ns meet here, ind here the st re 

hills from the western range touches 
the lovely lowlands. Budapest was the 
gateway to | lropean ¢lvilizatiol na 


las experienced the extremes of pr 
cultural development. It now has 
nearly one million inhabitants and _ is 
the tenth largest city in Europe, varied 
In its beauty and of great econon n 
portance 
The most powerful river of cent — — 
Europe divides the city into two BRIDGE ACROSS THE DANUBE AT BUDAPEST 


strikingly contrasted parts: Buda, o1 


the right bank, rich in historical arch 
tecture and associations; and, on the 
left bank, Pest—a modern metropolis, 
vith Paris-like bouley irds, hotels, mu 
seums, theaters, and fine public build 
ings If one arrives by steamer 

night, he finds an entrancing scene—the 


luminated 


palaces along the Danube 
embankment, bordered with fragrant 
icacias, Where thousands promenade on 
summer evenings At the foot of the 
Royal Gardens the splendid arch of the 
suspension bridge connects the banks 
The color and action of the city, its 
imposing buildings, its fiery—vyet often 
dreamy— music, its parks and terraces 
ind gardens, and its thermal and min 
eral springs and baths, hold the visitor 
who seeks health and enjoyment in the 
midst of a rich combination of histori THE ILLUMINATION OF THE RIVER AND ITS PROMENADES 


irtistic and economic features - . —— 








Notable among the bathing establish- 
ments ol Budapest are three owned and 
operated by the municipality—the St 
Gellert Baths, with their indoor and 
outdoor pools Ope rated In connection 
with a municipal hotel; the splendid 
bathing establishment situated on St 
Margaret's Island, with charming lawns, 
shadowy promenades and magnificent 
rose gardens nearby; and the summer 
bathing pool in the City Park, built 
in the ancient Roman style. The last 
mentioned, illustrated on the front cover 
of this issue of THe AMERICAN City, 
iz one of the most splendid recent pubhie 


works of the city of Budapest 


Er RIAL NOTE I ‘ 
] fror cove ! eT I 
zoological gardens and a panorama of the Dar 
taken from the balcony of the Royal P I 
statue shown in the latter is that of Eue d 
Savoya, who freed Buda f e Turk 1686 THE MILLENNIUM MEMORIAL IN BUDAPEST 





























Filter Plant Rids Midland Water of Chemical 
Taste 


By PAUL STEGEMAN 


SUPERINTENDENT, WATER DEPARTMENT 


N account of the characteristic 
() underlying geologic strata of a 
large section of midcentral Mich- 
igan, the problem of obtaining a supply 
of ground water suitable for drinking 
purposes matter of great 
concern and considerable expense to a 


has been a 
number of cities situated in the Saginaw 
valley. The city of Saginaw, before un- 
dertaking the construction of the rapid 
sand filter plant now under way, spent 
a considerable sum of 


money In pros- 
pecting and testing a series of deep 
wells in the Clare watershed. These 


well were finally abandoned because of 
their high chloride content. The his- 
tory of this project is paralleled, though 
on a smaller scale, in the story of the 
present water-supply of the city of Mid- 
land, a rapidly growing city of 9,000 in- 
habitants, lying about 20 miles north- 
west of Saginaw at the confluence of the 
Chippewa and Tittabawassee Rivers. 


Underlying Chemicals Complicate 
Problem 

The city of Midland owes its major 
industry and probably its existence to the 
underlying deposits of the chlorides and 
bromides of calcium, magnesium and 
sodium, which can readily be pumped to 
the surface as a saturated solution and 
which are the base material of the very 
extensive chemical industry located in 
the city Whether because of upward 
leakage from the deeper-lying strata or 
irom secondary shallower deposits of 
these salts, 
} 


even comparatively shallow 


wells, on being pumped for some time, 
aequire i characteristic “chemical” 
flavor so marked at times as to make 
them unsuited for drinking 


purposes. 
Two dee Pp wells were drilled by the city 
some years ago but after being pumped 
for some time had to be abandoned be- 
cause of the objectionable flavor which 
the water eventually acquired. No 
money being available for a more elab- 
orate development at that time, recourse 
was had to the untreated waters of the 
Chippewa River as a supply for the city 
water system. This water was of 
course, unsuited for drinking and culi- 
nary purposes, and the “water-pail bri- 
gade” was an every-day sight on the 
streets of the city, as all water for house- 
hold purposes had to be carried from a 
relatively small number of wells scat- 
tered about the city. These wells were 
tested by the local Health Department, 
but in spite of their best efforts cases of 
typhoid were of frequent occurrence, as- 


suming at times epidemic proportions. 
The fact that no deaths attributable to 
water-borne diseases have occurred since 
the present plant was put into opera- 
tion, stands in happy contrast to the 
previous condition. 


Bonds Voted for Filtration Plant 


The untreated waters, coming as they 
did from a shallow stream 
flood conditions and sewage contamina- 
tion from upstream population, were 
open to objection even for bathing pur- 
roses, and the dissatisfaction was so gen- 
eral that when the matter of bonding the 
city for a filtration plant was put to 
vote, it carried by the largest majority 
in the city’s polling history. This vote 
occurred in March, 1926, and within a 
year the plant had been completed, the 
city’s distribution system overhauled 
and extended, and filtered water was 
available. Previous to this time it had 
not been considered possible to meter 
the service, because of the nature of 
the water used, as suspended solids 
tended to clog the meters, and the esti- 
mated consumption for the various types 
cf service was met by a flat-rate charge 
Simultaneously with the construction of 
the new plant, the service was metered 
except for fire and street use, and some 
very interesting data on consumption 
before and after metering became avail- 
able. 


subject to 


Design of Filtration Plant 


The filtration plant proper was de- 
signed by Hoad, Shucraft, Decker and 
Drury, consulting engineers, of Ann 
Arbor, Mich. It is two-story, with a 
basement, built throughout of brick and 
reinforced concrete, and is a modern 
plant throughout. The ground floor 
houses the coagulating basins, the clari- 
fier, the filter beds and laboratory, and 
the settling tanks and the clear well 
storage are immediately adjacent to the 
building proper. The second floor is 
used for chemical storage and houses the 
dry-feed machines, and the high-pres- 
sure pumps are housed in the basement. 
The low-lift pumps are in a separate 
station at the river bank about '%-mile 
away, the pumps being under remote 
control from the main station. It was 
necessary to build the plant at some 
distance from the low-lift station to 
avoid danger at the time of the annual 
spring freshets, as the river banks at this 
point are not above the danger point, 
The low-lift station, however, was built 


Miptanp, MicH. 


so that no danger from high waters is 
expected. 


Preliminary Treatment 


The water is taken from the river 
through a screened intake and dis- 
charged to the coagulating basins with- 
out preliminary settling. The basins 
are four in number, the first two with a 
capacity of 8,000 gallons, and the sec- 
ond two of 20,000 gallons each. They 
are baffled by four “over-and-under” 
baffles and equipped with paddle stir- 
rers driven by variable-speed motors. 
The retention time of the basins at the 
normal daily 2,000,000-gallon pumpage 
is approximately 40 minutes. Leaving 
the coagulating chambers, the water is 
discharged into one side of the clarifier, 
and discharges from the opposite side, 
the settled matter being raked to the 
center of the tank and discharged from 
the bottom either intermittently or con- 
tinuously as conditions require. The 
settled solids are discharged to the 
sewer, as experiments on the recircula- 
tion of the sludge for further use as a 
coagulant have proved of doubtful value 
in this case. The retention period of 
the clarifier is about 60 minutes, though 
in practice it is considerably less than 
this. 

Final Treatment 


The effluent from the clarifier enters 
the settling tanks, which have a reten- 
tion period of 3% hours and are 
equipped with “around-the-end”  baf- 
fles, the water discharging around the 
last baffle through a 14-inch main direct 
to the filter beds. Here the water is fil- 
tered and chlorinated and then passes 
to a 600,000-gallon clear-well storage. 
This concrete-covered tank, lying as it 
does adjacent to the main building, 
maintains a gravity head on the high- 
pressure pumps which are housed in the 
basement of the building. The dis- 
charge from these pumps goes to a 128,- 
000-gallon standpipe situated about half 
a mile from the plant, which acts as an 
equalizer on the city mains. The dis- 
charge to the tank is 115 feet above 
ground level, and the pressure is auto- 
matically maintained at between 45 and 
55 pounds by an electric control on the 
pumps. In case of a serious fire or 


other emergency the pressure in the 
mains could be raised somewhat by dis- 
connecting the tank and pumping di- 
rectly into the mains, although this has 
never been necessary. 











Mechanical Equipment 

The low-lift pumps are Roturbo 
pumps made by the Manistee Iron 
Works, being direct-connected, motor- 
driven centrifugals. The incoming water 
is metered by a Simplex venturi meter 
of the recording, integrating 
that graphic as well visual records 
are available. The clarifier was designed 
by, and installed under, the direction of 
the Dorr Co. and is the second elarifier 
to be installed at a filtration plant in 
this The _loss-of-head 
valves and rate-of-flow controllers 


ty] e, 


as 


state. gages, 
ire 
the products of the International Filter 
Co., and the chlorinator is a Wallace 


& Tiernan pedestal type machine. The 
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nai investment, and the arrangement 
has worked out very satisfactorily s 


no 


the 
ever been experienced 


interruption in power supply 


Character of the Water and Its 
Treatment 
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VE 


Midland the water is impounded be- 
hind two power dams, the backwater 
forming two lakes of considerable size 


and capacity, varying in width fr 
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Water Analysis and Treatment 
1e incoming water contains from 
200 I ul n irbonate r 
( t a I iS 4 ta I I CS 
m 115 to 225 p.p.m. The tur \ 
= ror 18.8) p.J n il here = 
nt a times an excess I 
7 m. carbon dioxide. Upor 
ng the iguiating basins, the eq 
6 grains of lime as hvdrate and 
1% grains of alum per g 
ire added. If no lime ided, it 
























































1. Front view of the plant. 


dry-feed machines were furnished by thi 


Leopold Co., of Philadelphia. All the 


high-pressure pumps are direct-con- 
nected, motor-driven centrifugals, also 
made by the Manistee Iron Works, and 


are driven by 400-volt d.c. 
motors. 

Power for operating the plant is fur 
nished by the Consumers Power Co. at 
approximately 2 cents per kwh., though 
this rate is somewhat lower during the 
summer months when the load 1s 
heavier. For standby purposes power 
lines are run directly from the gener- 
ators of the local chemical 
which has several power-houses in con- 
tinuous operation. The fact that it w 
not necessary to install any auxiliary 
power equipment naturally made pos- 
sible a considerable saving in the origi- 


slip-ring 


company, 


is 





the plant 


The lower dam is some 10 mules 

the Midland intake, and the ( 
tween is well-drained farm land with 
considerable drop in level. These 
facts tend to give the intake vaters 
some rather peculiar intake characteris 
tics In case of continued ins, or 
more characteristically at the me 
the spring break-up, there is a short pe 
riod when the water exhibits the S 
tomary flood-water symptoms hig! 
turbiditv, and bacterial lIcad, dithe 
flocculation, ete. This last but a s 
time, however, sometimes less than hall 
i day, or until the water in the stream 
bed Delow the dam has ssf the I 
take Then follows a consid Die 
riod of normal reaction, and nally 
the flood waters replace those previous 
in the reservoir, a second but less a 


THE MIDLAND, MICH., FILTRATION PLANT AND SUPERINTENDENT'S HOME 


The Dorr clarifier is in the wing on the left with the settling tanks beyond 
house is in the rear with the settling tanks on the right and the clear, well storage in the foreground 


The filter 
adjacent to 


Rear view of the plant 
iperintendent’s house 
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Clarifier Efficiency Increased 


The difficulty was finally solved by 
cutting down the side of the distributing 
trough and blanking the holes in the 


bottom, so that the incoming water en- 
tered the irifving chamber as a thin 
sheet and tlowed horizontally across the 
room his decreased the velocity head 
considerably and = effectually prevented 
the formation of boiling spots and eddy 
currents Che efheency of the clarifier 
Was Improved some 40 per cent, with a 
consequent increase in the length of fil- 
ter runs due to the decreased load and 
considerable decrease in the amount 
cf wash water used. It became apparent 
that since the rate of settling was a 
function the velocity head and that 
this was affected bv the drop in level 
ross the clarifier, a small drop in 
level and small velocity of flow were 
desirable and would give conditions for 
the maximum efficiency at a given rate 
of pumpagt 
After making a number of trials 
was found that if the water-levels 
were kept ibout 4 inches above the dis- 
charge baffles at the outlet, maximum 
settling developed. With a 4-inch sec- 
tion of water above the discharge baf- 
fie—the basin being 30 feet across and 
the rate of pumpage 2,000,000 ¢pd— 
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Length of Filter Runs 


The increase in the efficrenc ot the 
rifier of course decreased the load 
thrown upon the filters, with a conse- 


quent increase in the length of the filter 
runs. The average length of the filter 
runs was tripled, rising from 25 to about 
75 hours between washings, while in- 
dividual runs of 200 hours and more 
have been made without any apparent 


decrease in the « ipacity ol the plant as 


whole. The average length of the f 


ter runs Ior 


August, September, and 
October, 1928, was 104 hours, and the 
water used was 0.42 per cent ol the total 
pumpage, which is considerably below 
he average ol most published data It 
is apparent that the efficient operation 
of the clarifier is a very important item 


in the economical operation ol the filtra- 


tron plant 


Settling Tank and Filter-Bed Operation 

The effluent waters from the claritier 
Carry an average content of 50 p.p.m 
solids on entering the settling tanks, 
which have a capacity of 283,000 gal- 
lons. At the normal rate of operation, 
this would mean a retention period ot 
about 5 hours, but for a great part of 
the year the plant has considerably 
more than the needed capacity, so that 
the actual retention period is consider- 
ably longer than this. This means a 
high rate of settling efficiency and a 
consequent low filter burden, as the tur- 
bidity of the settled water is rarely more 
than 10 p.p.m. and averages much lower 
The settling tank is built in the form 
of an L and lies about one corner of 
the building. It has so far been neces- 
sary to drain and wash the settling tank 
only twice a vear. 

The filter beds, four in number, have 
a capacity of 500,000 g.p.d. each at a 
filtering rate of 115,000,000 gallons per 
acre per day. The beds are back-washed 
directly from the high-pressure mains, 
the 128,000-gallon storage tank giving 
a fairly uniform washing rate. The rate 
of washing is 21-inch rise per minute, 
and a 3-minute wash is generally suf- 


is 125 feet deep, the sand laver 2.5 


ficient to wash the bed thoroughly even 


ifter long filter runs. The gravel laver 


) 


feet. and there is 1.6 feet of freebcard 


space between the sand and the edge 


the trough. The effective size of the 
sand is O48 mm. and the uniformity 
oefficient is 1.45. Although no recat 


bonation 1s employed, no objectionable 


crustation has as vet been noticed, 


igh the plant has been in operation 

more than two years 
\s the clear well when full is within 
feet of the filter level, it has not been 
ible to maintain a uniiorm rate ol 
filtration throughout the day, and cons« 
mentiv it is sometimes necessary to 

ish a filter before it has reached its 
maximum loss of head. The maximum 
obtainable is about 9 feet, but this de- 
creases as the level in the clear well 
rises, though even under this handicap 
the average filter runs are such that the 
plant operates with a low rate of wash 
water 

The clear well is concrete-covered and 
has a capacity ol 670,000 gallons, and 
when full gives a 7-foot head on the in- 
take of the high-pressure pumps. Thes« 
pumps of 750, 1,000, and 1,400 g.p.m 
respectively are automatically controlled 
ind maintain a level in the standpip 
which gives a pressure of trom 48 to 52 
pounds on the city mains. By shutting 
off the storage tank from the mains it 
vould be possible to raise the pressure 
somewhat by direct-connecting — the 
pumps, but a considerable saving in 
power is made by the system used, as 
the consumption during a large part of 
the dav is below the rated capacity ol 
even the smallest pump. 


Operation and Service 

The operation of the plant, mainte- 
nance of the distribution lines, and col- 
lection of the revenue derived from the 
sale of the water, are centralized under 
the Superintendent of the Department. 
The necessary analytical and control 
work is done in the laboratory by the 
Superintendent while the plant operator 
works the afternoon and evening shift. 
The maintenance crew consists of one 
man and a truck and sueh hourly labor 
as is necessary from time to time. This 
crew also works on street maintenance, 
while the meter reading is done on a 
piece-rate basis, under the direction of 
the Superintendent. This gives a rather 
economical division of the plant over- 
head, which in a small plant is often- 
times a comparatively large item on the 
cost sheet. The maintenance of 24- 
hour service by two men is made pos- 
sible by the fact that the city-owned 
home for the Superintendent is adjacent 
to the plant and is equipped with an 
electric alarm which eliminates the ne- 
cessity of a night operator. 








Slums and the City Plan 











A Plea to Make Slum Clearance and Ri plotting an Integral Part of Every City Plan 
Which Deals With an Alr ady Ewisting Community 
By EDITH ELMER WOOD, PH.D 
HE city planning and _ housing 
movements in most European , 
ountries are so closely inter- . 
twined that this relationship is taken Chala 
r granted. In the United States they sn71 
ve had separate origins and run gen ii : 
ly parallel courses without much a 
ontact except in the field of zoning : ‘ 
fhis is regrettable from every i 
lew siums untlortunatelyv exist na 
e cannot get rid of them by ignoring : N 
hem Gn 
n American ety plan concerns if- ’ , 
<clf largely with street and traffic prob- Pt ; 
ems. It aims to provide efficient ci :, Pp 
ulation. It also deals with parks and 9 
ivgrounds and with the Iceation of : 
public buildings. When it gets to zon 
ng, it has to think about homes, thei vs 
neighborhood, height, bulk, light and 
r, but its only concern is with the ri. ' 
homes ot the future Where a ne : ox wh . 
town Is being laid out, this is all that is 4 PEW MINUTES OF SUNLIGHT IN THE ~), eatin ene ( 
HeCeSSAT\ In an old community with ‘‘cOURT’’ OF ONE OF NEW YORK’S ‘‘OLD ra paar? 
in unregulated past, 1t 1s tragically in LAW’’ TENEMENTS . me aA ha I _— 
idequate \ cancer patient needs as 
surgical operation, however true it may Boston offers a classic examy hey ‘ he A 
be that prevention 1s better than cur oth types, while the inhabited ts a oe 
What is a slum?) The word is at one nd alleys of Washington and old PI "Ss 
inscientific and offensive. It should un ‘elphia istrate the eflect z 
doubtedly go into the discard. But it is ©Tous biocks. Better city planning 
so short, descriptive and easy-to-s 
that we shall probably go on using 
“ubnormal housing sounds colorless, | 
the British official term “unhealthy 


ireas” 1s even more vague \ slum 
then, is a dwelling, a group of dwellings, 
or a whole district, which is injurious to 
health, morals or family life. So de- 
fined, about a third of our people ve 
under slum conditions, more or less 
cute To present the data to prove 
this would lead us too far afield, but the 
proof is available. The definition covers 
bad conditions in great cities, small 
towns and wholly rural areas. Most 
Negro families, a majority of the for- 
eign-born, and millions of native white 
Americans live in homes which hurt 


them physically and psychically 


Four Conditions Which Breed Slums 

Slums mav be due to anv one of four 
onditions, which it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish sharply if we are to have clear 
hinking on the subject. In individual 


“uses, two or three, or even all four, 





may be present together 





1. We have slums produced by Phot thie wane be , i State R ; ; 
faulty layout—too narrow. streets or HOURS OF SUNLIGHT IN THE SPACIOUS LANDSCAPED COURT OF THE AMALGAMATED 
too large blocks inviting courts, allevs CLOTHING WORKERS COOPERATIVE HOMES 


A striking example of what can be done, even in the city of New York, in providing 


and rear tenements. The North End low-cost apartments for wage-carners 
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A MODEL OF CHICAGO’S LARGEST HOUSING, PROJECT, RECENTLY BUILT BY THE ESTATE OF 
For rentals of $13 to $16 per room, tenants get advantages 


should know better as if they 


those 


wit 


were the only factors in bad housing 
Obviously, tenants have no responsibility 
whatever for headings 1 and 2, and in 
many cases they have none for 3. 


Where the Responsibility Lies 
City planners cannot be expected to 
concern themselves with such matters as 
under 3 and 4. It is 
housing authorities to 
epairs and cleanliness and to 
overcrowding 


summarized 
health and 


eniorce I 


are 


ior 


prevent Visiting house- 


keepers, the schools and the public press 
must be relied on to build up gradually 
a better standard of hygiene within the 
home. 

With the residuum, however (slum 
conditions produced by faulty layout or 
by faulty structural plans in respect to 
light and air), the city planner ought to 
concern himself very deeply, for he alone 
holds the key to the solution. It is 
strange that his imagination has been 
so little stirred by the opportunities of- 
fered. A slum section is a liability to a 


community from every point of view— 
physical, mental, moral, industrial, eco- 
nomic. It does not tend to rehabilitate 
itself through the ordinary workings of 
supply and demand. The people who 
live in slum sections cannot afford to 
a profitable rent on new houses. 
Therefore none are built for them. Nor 
will better-to-do people move into such 
neighborhoods. The New York Com- 
mission of Housing and Regional Plan- 
ning calculated that, on the basis of the 
1909-1925 rate of demolition, it would 


pay 



































The entire property between Chrystie and Forsyth Streets is to be purchased by the city under its excess condemnation powers. 
the erection of model apartment houses on a limited dividend basis. 
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THE STREET-WIDENING PROJECT HERE SHOWN WAS APPROVED BY THE BOARD 


The 
These strips will be only about 125 feet wide, and 
about 100 feet wide be left through the center 
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MARSHALL FIELD ON PROPERTY 1,000 x 256 FEET, WITH ACCOMMODATIONS FOR 628 


not ordinarily found in apartment buildings priced much higher 


take the “old law” (pre-1901) tenements 
of New York 138 years to disappear. 
When we are told that the average life 
of a building in the United States is 
something like 25 years, such reference 
is not to slum sections, where stagna- 
tion is the rule, but to the regions of 
most rapid development, such as those 
oceupied by costly skyscrapers. 

The writer’s thesis is that the only 
cure for slums of classes 1 and 2 lies in 
municipal clearance schemes, and that 
these should form, not isolated activities 


of the health and housing departments, 
as is necessarily the case in Great Bri- 
tain under existing town planning limi- 
tations, but an integral part of every 
city plan which deals with an already 
existing community. 


Slum Clearance—What Is It? 
Does It Pay? 
It will be useful at this time to con- 
sider: What is slum clearance? Where 
is it? Does it pay? 


Slum clearance is the acquisition by 


PAMILIES 


city or other authorities of slum areas 


wlaTr i 
ueecliared 


injurious to public health « 


. 
morals, followed by demolition and a new 
iavout ot 


streets ana open spaces 


I 
Usually, the same authority builds new 
iccommodations, on the site or els 
where, for as many persons as have been 
displaced by the clearance This is 
mandatory in Great Britain 

Slum clearance, undertaken as a health 
measure, is found in many European 
countries, but especially in Holland and 


the United Kingdom. Liverpool and 


fh 
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existing tenement houses will be demolished. It is hoped to lease the remaining strip of land in the seven blocks to private capitalists for 
To prevent overcrowding, it has been suggested that a crosswise strip 


their length will range from 241 to 391 feet. 


of each block for purposes of light, air and recreation 
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ind Hell's Half Acre in Philadelphia 








housing 46.000 persons rie 
st to the taxpavers of £2,393,000. For The Boston City Planning Board 
he 23 post-war schemes ng a some years ago—1919—prepared a plan 
similar gle rea (98 acres lis- for the improvement of the North End 
wing onl) it 28.500 e, the hich would have combined consider- 
st oO Te sition, clear nd road ble slum clearance with cutting through 
rk is estimated at £1,259,.250. The broad new traffic street from the 
re-housing operations W I e some (harlestown Bridge to the Wholesale 
sidly hicl is not the case before Market. In addition, several narrow 
ie VAT ] the National G ernment streets were to be widened, several dead- 
share the burden with the London end streets prolonged, interiors of blocks 
County ¢ Altogether, for a meas ed with rear tenements were to be 
e whicl es the sickness leath leared, and several small parks and 
es ( he populatior ! ely vgrounds were to be established. N« 
ected. and which reduces tl Sul re-housing was involved. Even so, «de 
! g areas by lessening the number spite the strong endorsement of thi 
( centers con \lavor, many civie bodies and some rea 
ere excessivelyV cos state interests, the Legislature failed to 
pprove of the plan; despite which, 
Decentralization and Re-housing several parts of it have been carried out 
Ideally rge slum clearat scheme ecemeal since that time Morton 
ld be linked with a decentt ition Street and its playground, which had 
heme to their great mutu vantage n earlier origin, but formed part of the 
In practice has never, s ! en in, has already been mentioned. Bald- 
me. If the industries em ng part win Place Extension became the site of 
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ARRANGEMENT OF THE TEN UNITS IN THE MARSHALL FIELD GARDEN APARTMENTS, CHICAGO 


British FE xperience 


\\ e same population returns 
houses, care v key 
tis iy ma ‘ 
nt I i ( vears nit 
nh and ena, r have " 
etter environment. | 
: s have sh his u ie 
‘ clat 1 hy eS 
ites rt &« I Vi 
havior, as ed by ar 
re stmkingly reduced. As 
{ sgow report expresses it, YO 
( he families react to the 
{ hgs nas = rv mal 
\ A rance scl mes = f) ! 
measures ( ndoubtedly save the tax 
T I hospi s svlums 
orm es 1 reli han they cos 
And th mount of that cost is ofte 
exagger4ra te 
lak London It had carmed out be 


fore the war 35 slum clearance schemes. 


involving 97% acres, displacing and re 





the resice = ina slum section were 


noved to a satellite garden town offering 


good housing to the workers, many more 


ild follow if they were being simul- 
home than if 
Those Teé 


could Y better 


ineously dispossessed at 


‘ 


ind no push 


‘iis il 
inuining on the site 


housed than would otherwise be 


ind suryp is ind could be solid tor 


ness or other purposes, reducing, 1 


out, the cost of the improvement 


o the taxpayers. In addition to which 


he transplanted families would be far 
etter off than if they had remained 
No instance of slum clearance with 
re-housing has yet occurred in the 
United States. Minor slum clearance 
may be said to have taken place where 


small park or playground has been 
established as much for the sake of get- 
ng rid of bad houses and bad lavout 
s of obtaining the breathing space 
Cases in point were Mulberry Bend 


ark in New York, Willow Tree Alley 
n Washington, Morton Street in Boston 


the first Community Health Unit estab- 
ished under the will of the late Georg 
White. A third portion of ti- 
plan, known as the Webster Place im 
This is 
opening-up a neighborhood playground 


liobe ri 


rovement, is now under way 


In a very congested district. Webster 
lace was an exceedingly narrow thot 
oughfare. The adjoining blocks wer 


packed with rear tenements, many ot 


them frame structures constituting a 
fire hazard These have 
razed, as well as the buildings bordering 
on Webster Place, 


been 


<erlous 


letting in the sun- 
light to surrounding homes 
If the North End plan had been 


ulopted and carried out as a whole, it 
might well have introduced slum clear- 
planning in the United 


ilbeit a type without re-housing 


ince to city 


States, 


New York’s Projects 


In recent years New York has been 
fairly seething with projects for getting 
rid of its slums, but few of them have 
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had much connection with city plans 
The important provisions of the State 
Housing Act of 1926 deal with problems 
of finance—limited dividend housing 
companies, limited rentals and tax 
examption — and with compulsory 
acquisition of slum property.* The 
Heckscher-Walker scheme involved the 
use of excess condemnation for the city 
to acquire slum areas in connection with 
street-widening projects.t 

In the spring of 1928 the United 
Neighborhood Houses of New York 
idopted a report, prepared by their 
\dvisory Housing Committee, which 
proclamed, among other things, that: 


“A permanent City Plan Commission 
should be established, with a mandate to 
consider housing as one of its major prob- 
lems. . . . Slum clearance should be 
included in the city plan and carried out 
gradually like any other large improve- 
ment project. It is vastly more iImpor- 
tant than the elimination of grade cross- 
ings, for instance, though the lives sacri- 
ficed by bad housing are not quite so 
easv to count.” 

About the same time, June, 1928, ap- 
peared the report of the Subcommittee 
on Housing (Lawrence Veiller, Chair- 
man), of the vast Committee on Plan 
and Survey appointed by Mayor 
Walker, which had this to say: 

“The one phase of housing that has had 
the least attention in this city and the 
one that is perhaps most urgently needed 
is that of slum clearance. Before doing 
inything, the location and extent of ithe 
ireas it is desired to clear should be deter- 
mined. These will be found not limited 
to the East Side nor even to the borough 
of Manhattan. Whatever is done 
should be closely related to a compre- 
hensive city plan. . . . In some cases 
the cleared areas can be best devoted to 
permanent open spaces—to small park- 
ind playgrounds; in others, public build- 
ings. In others, such cleared spaces may 
be best utilized for increased traffic facili- 
ties, for new streets and street widening 

One thing is certain. If slum clear- 
ince is to be earned out, it should be in 
orderly and intelligent fashion. It can- 
not be done as an incident to street im- 
provement, as now contemplated 
though excess condemnation powers can 
be utilized. Areas should be cleared onl) 
ifter a ‘finding’ by the duly constituted 
authorities that either (a) the area is an 
insanitary area, or (b) that the public 
interests require its demolition. A special 
‘authority’ should be constituted for the 
purpose, if slum clearance is to be done 
on a large scale Maps should be 
prepared showing the property to be 
taken, and property owners affected, as 
well as other citizens, should be given 
their day in court with opportunity to ob- 


*See “Better Housing for New York's Wage- 
Earners, by George Gove, in THe AMERICAN 
City for May, 1929, page 164. 


+ Eprronmat Nore.—This method seems likely soon 
to be tried out in a modified form in connection 
with the Christie-Forsyth street-widening scheme 
illustrated at pages 94, 95 and 97 
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ject and to state their views The for our study across the water. And let 
special authority should also determine js recognize from the start that slum 
whether to sell off, or lease irt of the ] ] 
' earance will tall of attaining its 
land icquired, to be used in new housing , : 
, ipal objects—better health and better 
ind on what terms. If would also deter- :; , 
mine to what extent the cost ol the homes M does not pre ve - 
sche Ine should be borne in part py is- commodations Tor those wom ‘ _ 
sessment for benefit on prope ics Lenefited places al rentals’ they I ne te 
ind the extent of the irea ot benefit par his cannot be done on the MISIS 
Specific powers should be obtained from of pmvate enterprise for commere 
the Legislature to enablk the citv to vn- Droht, but in view of our much-heraider 
dertake slum clearance schemes prosper tv, it ought to be possible 
All of which are words of wisdom, it withcut subsidy If not-our pe 
which will, we hope, be heeded But let night st be wise to tuxtherreelves 
is take heed also of the half-century good housing instead of for hospitals a1 


experience in slum clearance available 


How New York City Spreads Its Assessments for 
Street Widening 





REPORT N°. 42070 

EXPLANATORY NOTE 
GR tcoles portion of street where widerurg 13 fo be acgured 
| 0) vaicoles adthhone/ sands te be ocgured 

mice ee cals the boundory of the area af assessment 
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OARD OF ESTIMATE AND APPORTIONMENT 
Sf OF THE CHIEF ENGINELR 
AGRAM SHOWING AREA OF ASSESSMENT 
IN THE PROCEEO/NG FOR ACQUIRING TITLE TO 
THE WICE NING OF 
CHRYSTIE STREET 
FROM CANAL STREET TO EAST HOUSTON 
FORSYTH STREET 
FROM EAST BROADWAY 70 EAST HOUSTON STREET 
HESTER STREET 
BROOME STREET 
RIVINGTON STREET 
ANO 
STANTON STREET 
FROM CHRYSTIE STREET JO FORSYTH STREET 
TOGETHER WITH 
THE ADDITIONAL LANDS 
70 BE ACQUIRED IN CONNECTION THEREWITH 
BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN 


C 
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New York, June 7/929 
- onsulting Engineer 





THE CHRYSTIE-FORSYTH STREET-WIDENING PROJECT, WHICH WILL PROVIDE SITES 
FOR MODEL LOW-RENT APARTMENTS 
This is referred to in the editorial note to the preceding article. Of the cost of the widening, 
exclusive of the cost of additional] lands for model housing, 30 per cent is’to be borne by the 
city at large, 40 per cent by the Borough of Manhattan, and 30 per cent by the local area of 
assessment shown above 


























A MONTHLY 
OPEN LETTER 











Ho ra es 

¥ HIS is customarily a hot time of the year, but it 1s 
a also an important one. It is not only the season 
ot budget-estimating tor cities whose fiscal year runs 
with the calendar vear, but it is also time for school 


is the time of the year when schools are 
their busy denizens and the painters and car 
But the problem of school 


benches. It 


repairs It 


empty of 
penters can get their inning 
than blackboards and 


equipment 1s more 


seems curious, looking back, how little change there had 
been in school paraphernalia from the days of Babylon 
and Athens to the little red schoolhouses where the last 


generation learned its letters. The clay frame and wax 


had given way to pencil and slate; for older scholars, 

paper and pen had supplanted papyrus and stylus; while 

the standard equipment of teachers comprised in addition 
ruler or switch. 

But we've changed all that Chis is the machine age. 
Not that education is being mechanized—it is_ being 
machinized. Its tools are expanding. To take one of 
the newest innovations—a few daring schools are in 
stalling tiny typewriters for even the smallest tots. This 
sounds far-fetched—but just a minute. Physiologists 


have demonstrated that the smaller muscles of the fingers 
We can use and co 
ordinate our arms betore we gain the same control over 


are among the last to be sheathed. 


our fingers his is the basis of the new blackboard 
writing for beginning-youngsters before they can grasp 
pencil Che next step is to give access to the type 
writer before the child writes by hand. Then when he 
subsequently learns to wield a pencil, his handwriting is 


Watch the 


adults about you clutching their fountain pens as if they 


not cramped for life as by the old method. 


were the great big pencils their six-year-old fingers could 


scarcely manage 


R if you preter something rapidly passing beyond 
( ) the experimental stages, we have the classroom 
motion picture and radio. Consider the prose descrip 
tion of the Panama Canal in even the most up-to-date 
this that 
a vessel going through the locks and 
amimation picture two ships sailing from New 


geography, and compare with a film shows 


Culebra Cut and 
In an 
York. 


Canal, 


Side by side they move along until they near the 
hen one turns west and, passing through the 
Canal, soon reaches San Francisco. The other is mean- 
while pressing on toward Cape Horn, and it does not 
arrive at San Francisco until sixteen days after its sister 
ship. It is 
an integral part of the instruction in many progressive 
schools. No one is suggesting that it should take the 
place of books, but it can do certain things books cannot 
do, and it plays a big part in arousing interests that can 
be satisfied only through books. 


The classroom “movie” is no longer a toy. 
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The radio is somewhat younger, but many cities, large 


and small, are fitting up classrooms to receive programs. 
It is estimated that several thousand classes listen on 
Friday mornings to the Damrosch concerts. Countless 
numbers heard President Hoover’s inaugural address, 
and one meticulous little girl took Chief Justice Taft to 
task for a variation from the formal oath. The radio, 
of course, is young. There are many problems 
concerning its classroom use that are only beginning to 
be studied. The most extensive utilization of the school 

The questions 
raised by it would, however, carry this poor correspond- 
ent into the middle of next month. 


very 


plant is provided by the platoon system. 


N the planning of new schools, a wholly different set 
The old emphasis was entirely on 
architectural specifications, with too little attention to 
Careful thought was given to 
physical stresses of the building, but little was bestowed 
upon the stresses and strains of its occupants. 


otf problems arise. 
educational specifications. 


In a sense 
Any school building de- 
cently built will surely last thirty years and will probably 
But 
ever-changing and growing process. 


this is an insoluble problem. 
be structurally sound at forty. education is an 
No one suggests 
that an educational plan could be drawn up today which 
would not require a general overhauling within forty 
years, OF appear as antiquated and grotesque as the 
mansard root with which our fathers adorned school 
edifices. A few things would, however, seem elementary. 
B ESIDES adequately accommodating the regular 

personnel of pupils and teachers without over- 
crowding or unnecessary waste-space, the school must be 
equipped to house all school activities—curricular and 
extra-curricular. Secondly, while it may not be possible 
to anticipate the changes which another generation of 
research and experimentation will produce, we may 
safely expect them to be in the direction of more inten- 
sive specialization. One need only consider such de- 
velopments as the cardiac, consumptive and malnutrition 
classes, the wood-working and metal-working shops, the 
classifications now made of subnormals and the constella- 
tion of activities housed in the gymnasium and audi- 
torium (or theater, if you will), to see where the future 
is pointing. It is important in small cities where bond 
issues are devoted to the building of particular schools 
that some reserve be set aside for alterations which the 
future alone will disclose. Too frequently the entire 
fund is absorbed in the original building. 


L ASTLY, the school belongs to the community. It 
is incumbent upon it to provide facilities for any 
community activity which will not interfere with the 
Its auditorium may well 


school’s educational function. 
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develop as the public forum. Its gyr 
propriate place for public dances unde 


auspices. I 
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nnasium is an ap ing. Just watch 


‘r non-commercial 
| 


There is nothing more helpful to school morale 


th Ut 


or more stimulating to popular interest in the school and 


its work than the bringing of adults t 


1 1 + 1 14 
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Municipal Ambulance Service in Relation 


NTERESTING data on the opera- 

tion of municipal ambulances and 

their relation to public safety work 
have been compiled by THe American 
City from replies of city officials to a 
comprehensive questionnaire. 

Aproximately 200 municipalities of all 
sizes and located in every section of the 
United States supplied information, and, 
while agreeing generally on certain 
phases of the ambulance question, they 
disagree widely on others. 

Municipal ambulances are being oper- 
ated in 110 of the cities reporting. With 
but few exceptions, the larger cities op- 
erate one or more municipal ambulances, 
while practically all of the smaller mu- 
nicipalities rely upon private ambu- 
lance service. The Police Department is 
usually the one to furnish the service if 
it is municipal. Not only do the police 
operate ambulances in 80, or more than 
three-fourths, of the cities which have 
them, that department would be 
favored to do so by nearly all of the 


but 


lacking such service, should they 
decide to establish it 


cities 


Other Departments Operating 
Ambulances 


In eleven municipalities, the city hos- 
pital operates the ambulance; in eleven 
other places, the Fire Department does 
so; in five, the Health Department; in 
two, the Welfare Department; and in 
one, the Public Safety Department 
Only nine of the cities expressing their 
opinion as to which municipal depart- 
ment might best perform this service, 
named the Fire Department. In the 
opinion of 22 city officials, however, both 
the Police and Fire Departments should 
operate ambulances, if the city is large 
enough to justify it. 

All but 14 of the 200 cities expressed 
the belief that municipalities might well 
offer ambulance service to persons in- 
jured by fires or street accidents. The 
few not favoring such a policy, offered 
their small size as the chief reason 

A marked difference of opinion was 
found on the question of whether or not 
it is feasible for the police or fire de- 
partment to operate a vehicle which 
would be a combination patrol wagon 
and ambulance. Just many, 
or 86 cities, replied in the affirmative to 


twice as 


to Public Safety 


this query as did in the negative 
Nevertheless, the replies in many in- 


stances were elaborated upon ind verv 


definite reasons given why that type of 


iumbulanece would or would 


not prove 


satistactory. Of the 110 cities operating 


municipal ambulances, however, 40 are 


using the combination type. Most of 
the city officials filling out the ques- 
tionnaire seemed to feel that a com- 
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Almost without exception, however, 
those cities using combination patrol 
nd ambulance cars reported hem ) 














A HENNEY AMBULANCE IN SERVICE IN MILWAUKEE COUNTY 


bination ambulance and patrol is usually 
just the thing for the smaller munici 
palities desiring to afford city ambulances 
service, but that the larger cities shoul 


operate complete imbulances 


Opinion Divided on Value of 
“Combination” Type 
Chief at Dallas 


R. D. 


Texas. 1s opposed to the 


Gambrell, Fire 


combina 


vehicle and suggested that under such 
system, the ambulance might be trans 
ferring a drunken man while being used 


car, when it was needed 


is & patrol 


save a life. Police Chief James E. ( 
coran of Joliet, Ill., stated that the 
springs on an ambulance are not he 
enough for patrol service, while the 
springs on a regulation patrol car 


too heavy for ambulance duty 


As one 


issigning municipal ambulances to the 


of the few officials in favor 


Fire Department, Fire Chief R. E. Pitts, 


wrote 


of Tulsa, Okla., 


“In 


ssigned as drivers in the 


1 majority of cases where men are 


Fire Depart- 


es 
ert 

ne I I 
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, } 1 bye ere eT or 
} thy r y , 
First Aid Training Fairly General 
\ t 20 of the 200 cities give som 
‘ T ning of! ] cemel 
worl I first iki Tele 
‘ Y hye m ! ‘ ‘ nstances 
I I = ver scanty 
mp 1¢ ol the more 
ture hrs nd ( 
ins | = ilies iaitanian melee tien ONE OF THE INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY AMBULANCES USED BY THE 
ay CHICAGO FIRE DEPARTMENT 
rt given such traming, it is 
the Fire Department which 1s : 
' j . ficial respiration Work twelve tanks private subscriptions, although the 
Manv of the officials ex . 
oxvgen; smoke and ammo! masks orough officials are reported to be 
rm ed Themselves is desirous ol eX 1 
: ind cold water bottles electri strongiv in tavor ol the work and in 
tending this first aid and accident tran , “ee 
ads blankets 1 tull supplv ol ill some cases ready to contribute to it 
ng na J st of them beheve that it is . 1 
' ~nds of splints, bandages and medical support 
ent 1 the effectiveness of both the ’ kT! " : } 
> prescriptions tor burns cuts Dreaks, Phe Belmar Squad members, ina 
the fire department. The 
: te.; flexible stretchers for removing pa ther groups that master the first-aid 
A) here no instruction is being . 
; tents tron cr imped quarters Ie vork later, were issued instructors’ ce! 
g this line are very small, and y . . 
‘ eservers for drowning cases rope tificates bv the National Red Cross \t 
the of responding indicated that he 
; n bars for raising overturned auto- the end of each year, a report on their 
I . nat work to be essential to : : 
. obiles na variety of other appur ork goes to the mavor and commis 
thie roper tunctioning of the publi ‘ 
, nances. Because of all this equipment, oners of the borough, the Monmouth 
let) if irtments 1 1 > ’ ] 
wever, the ambulance does not carry County chapter of the Red Cross and 
Fire Department First Aid Squads wheel stretcher the national headquarters 
\ ng developm n severa : Raymond Bergen, +) Petal New York City Plans Changes 
cities of onmoutl Ie elmar squad, writes that mong , 
_— Monm ” . ; . = Additional ambulances and a central- 
( N. J.. has been the formatior ve other New Jersey resort boroughs . 
dt : ed system of ambulance service are 
| safetv squads as adjuncts ow carrving on such work are Spring 4 , : , ‘ 
. — , E Ki ‘ , ontemplated tor New York City by 
fire departments he firet ake, Keyport eptune, ong brane : . 
re departments, “Th aig) : — ~~. Hospital Commissioner Schroeder, a 
' vpe was established among Asburv Park and Sea Girt Each of 
} | l cording to a recent announcement 
fire of B these towns t is mbula . 
remen of Belmar, N. J ae ms “se — _ The Commissioner would ask the 
hu responds to all kinds simular to the elmar frst ard car, o 
eta. I a Ha rine i " Board of Estimate for a substantia 
nd cident ealls is = planning t quire on nh most 
, nt calls, h tien ue ' propriation to purchase 100 new am- 
first aid I imbu nsta s, the funds tor purchasing an , 
Phe am — h nd wr percansng lances and arrange with Police Com- 
nee rries inhalators to be used in) ambulance have been obtained through 


missioner Whalen to place this servic 
rectly under the control ol the Police 








epartment. Under the present plan, 
lls to police stations for ambulances 
re relayed to hospitals supplying public 
mergency service, entailing consider- 
ble delay in most instances. Commis- 
oner Schroeder would have the city 
divided into more nearly equal ambu- 
lance districts and the ears stationed, 
sO lar as possible, In police garages 
Recently, the Commissioner placed 
the 68 ambulances now available for 
public emergency service, on a 24-hour 
operating schedule. Prior to this order 
these conveyances were on a 12-hour 
schedule, so that only 34 of them were 
vailable during the day or night. Since 
January 1, 1929, the city has been 


paying private hospitals supplying this 


STUDEBAKER AMBULANCE USED BY THE FIRST AID AND SAFETY SQUAD oF THE ~'Y'“¢, >°,000 per year per ambulance, 
BELMAR, N. J., FIRE DEPARTMENT instead of $2,500 as in the past 




























A Well-built Parkway Road for Through Traffic 
By WILLIAM J. DOUGHERTY 













































AXTER Boulevard, in the Port 
land, Maine, park system, is 
important connecting link be 
tween two of the largest and mos p 
ular areas in the system, namely, thx 
Eastern Promenade, overlooking- Cas 
Bay with its numerous islands, and the 
Western Promenade, with its outlook o 
the White Mountains. This boulevard 
which is being resurfaced with asphalt 
macadam, skirts the shore of a iree 
tidal basin and is approximately 2.55 
miles long. The surface to be paved is 
1S feet wide and is flanked with espla 
nades, shade trees, footwalks and orna- 
mental planting 
Immediate Reconstruction Necessary 
The parkway has been in process of THE NEW ASPHALTIC MACADAM CONSTRUCTION ON BAXTER BOULEVARD, SHOWING 
deitcheiiaiiak tat Gating venie. tnk. gene A SECTION COMPLETE IN AUGUST, 1927 
ress has been limited to what could be eyes Be Pos oF nee Wee ee 
wisely set aside out of current appro- bay a ne bin Se ae slots 2 
nriations from vear to vear Baxte! ees - ye os nT . Methods of Construction 
| te fall months are nct the best seasons 
Boulevard has come to be such an im 
satisfactory asphalt n 
portant pleasure trathe artery icross m construction in the Portland ar . } } 
the city that the Park Commission re 
cently voted to undertake immediate ; all os 
the complete improvement of the park Portion of Work Already Completed 
roadway under a deferred payment plan \ small section of this ré e 
by issuing upwards of $100,000 in bonds ready been paved, including 2,600 li i , r} , 3 
The estimated cost of the improvement ear feet completed out of cur 
$110,000, and serial bonds will be sold auring 1927 and 1928S The 9 1] the 
s funds are needed to complete the listance of 9,800 feet is to be dor ‘ } hi 
werk. Because of local trafthe conditions der the bond issue When \ , oul 
which demand the use of this parkway there will be approximately 62,660 4 : eae 
in midsummer, construction will be square yards of improved roadway sur : ed ‘ 
spread over the period irom April, 1929 Lace The area already surfaced ished rock p 
to July, 1930, with stoppage ol the work So square \ irds and has cost 534 F 75 gallons af uspha 
' during midsummer. This will mean that 002.61, or an average of 32.2] sie 
\fter 1 ng 
rei Y 
! he 
~ Ltn) ’ 
on k th 
. rie 
ressure : y 
i “= ! () ee , Or { 
stributing 
Lt : ( the 
cel er g The 2 
I rte raj rock Cos $2.55 
Portland, Mau h j 
ze, $2.70, and: the ! ( s2 
This stone = importe ms 
cott, Mass distance ) 
lo hese init stone 
there is added the cost of 75 cents per 
A SECTION OF BAXTER BOULEVARD, PORTLAND, MAINE, IN 1920 JUST PRIOR TO ton | imleadien ond haukaw to the 
MAKING THE FIRST GRAVEL ROADWAY t — 5 
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A PORTION OF THE BOULEVARD IN THE LATE FALL OF 1928, SHOWING THE PRE 


LIMINARY WORK PREPARATORY TO THE CONSTRUCTION 


OF ASPHALT MACADAM 


PAVEMENT IN 1929 
The clay shoulder excavation has been completed and the refill of stone base and gravel is under 


way. 
met h ink stone spreaders on the work 
Pavements Standardized 
The type of surface pavement already 
ompileted W | he the st indard ior the 


of the work done during 1929 
1930, and, in view of the fact 


remainder 
ind ea;riy 


that the quantities of material involved 


on construction to be done will be larger 
than heretofore, a reduction in ston 
costs and transportation costs of stom 
to the job are looked for The actua 
road building from the point where the 
stone is delivered to the work by the 
hauling contractor was done by the 
labor forces of the Park Commission un- 
der the supervision of the writer 


The construction to be done presents 
no unusual features The surface water 
drainage systems were put in several 


years age All general grading has been 
done and the present roadway is a path 
of coarse gravel ol compacted thickness 
varying from 8 to 18 inches. Since the 


traveled path of bituminous-treated 


gravel is only 27 feet in width for the 
most part, it has been necessary to 
excavate the soft shoulder areas on 


ind refill with proper foun- 
a total width of 48 


either side 
dation material to 


feet. One of the illustrations shows 
work of this character being done at 
Brown's Point” in the late fall of 1928 


The sides were excay ited so as to allow 
for 9 thickness ot 


foundation stone and coarse gravel. 


inches compacted 


There is a decided advantage in do- 
ing work of this kind at least a full win- 
ter season in advance of finished surfac- 
ing. There is a certain seasoning result- 
ing to the foundation that only the ele- 
ments can produce and no amount ot! 
forced can bring. In the 
spring of 1929 it was only necessary to 
searify the old traveled path and re- 
shape the entire width to the new sec- 
tion. On top of this prepared gravel 


compaction 


The center strip of bituminous-treated gravel is to serve as a base for the new pavement 


surface a macadam base course is being 
constructed, to support a 3-ineh aspha t 
macadam wearing surface similar to the 


construction already described 


Curb and Gutter Construction 
The f the 


roadway constructed this year differs in 


sectional development ( 





}Qvq 
La 


one detail. Whereas the section already 
completed has been constructed (the 
full 48-foot width) of asphalt macadam, 
all future work will have 
ter of portland cement grouted granite 
blocks for surface water. This gutter 
is laid on a sand cushion on the com- 
pacted gravel fill and the joints filled 
with cement grout. 

The curbing will be formed by laying 
on end the largest of the paving blocks 
and these to a slope of 1 inch in 4 inches 
On account of the lack of longitudinal 
center line roadway grades, it is neces- 
sary to take care of surface-water drain- 
age by “peaking” the gutters between in- 
let basins. As a result of this, the depth 
of gutter varies from 4 inches at cer- 
tain drainage division te 12 
inches at inlet basins, and with the block 
curbing there will be an exposed gran- 
varying from 4 inches 
inches, since 12 inches will be the maxi- 
mum length of the blocks and it will 
be necessary to bed the blocks the depth 
of the gutter paving, which will be 5 
inches. From the top edges of the up- 
right paving stones forming the curb- 
ing, the lawn turf will be rolled back to 


form a gentle slope 


a 3-foot gut- 


points 


= 


ite face to 4 














A 48-POOT-WIDE NEWLY PAVED ASPHALT MACADAM SURFACE AT HANSON’S CREEK, 
BAXTER BOULEVARD 


Utilizing Space Under 


. parallel retaining wells usually 
erected in cities where railroad tracks 
ire elevated, and filled with earth, with 
occasional openings at street intersections, 
ire often a sheer economic waste, accord- 
to E. E. Duffy of the Portland Ce- 
ment Mr. Duffy points out 
frequently valued at $250 
running foot, mav be 
ivailable through simple and 
construction of supporting 
deck, and may be 
business, parking, 
irteries 

As an example of the first use he men- 
tions space beneath the electric elevated 
lines in the Wilson Avenue section of Chi- 
cago, which has been successfully con- 
verted into business As an 
excellent example of the second he men- 
tions the East Orange, N. J.. station of 


ing 
Association 
that such space, 
or more per made 
economical 
and 
for 


traffic 


columns 
effectively 
and 


used 


automobile 


property. 


Raised Railroad Tracks 


the Lackawanna Railroad, where parking 
places for a large number of ears have 
been arranged beneath the elevated tracks. 
“Engineers point out that where four 
tracks are elevated, the ground under the 
superstructure is about 60 feet wide. With 
the proper spacing of the supporting col- 
umns, at least three cars can be parked 
for each 8-foot length. The yearly in- 
come from this 8 feet of land would be 
equivalent to the annual interest income 
from three or four thousand dollars,” in 
addition to its convenience to motorists. 

“This 60-foot width could also be util- 
ized as a thoroughfare for automobiles.” 
Mr. Duffy continues, “with room for two 
or three lanes traveling in each direction. 
With traffic congestion in many cities cost- 
ing almost unbelievable sums, it is en- 
tirely logical to expect cities and rail- 
roads to cooperate for such usage.” 














System Applied to Meter Setting and Meter 
Records 


By E 
Vice-Presipent, WIL! 


IAMSP 





HE Williamsport Water Co. was 
organized in 1853. 


namely, either s 


From that piv of water at 


time until 1921, service was ret serve the avail 
dered on a flat-rate basis to domestic — stallation of me 
and commercial consumers, only the in- After a thoro 
dustrial consumers being metered, and gation it was d 


this class of consumer constituted ap- 
proximately 6 per cent of the total for 
a great many years. Prior to 1921 it 
was apparent that the per capita con- 
sumption was far in excess of what a 
reasonable consumption should be, ac- 
cording to the experience ol water com- 
panies where meters had been installed 
Some years prior to 1921, venturi meters 
had been installed at all points where 


thing to do was 
The wisdom of t 
out by the faet 


lons in 1920 to 
established the 
available suppl 


many years to 


Outline of System Employed 


G. WILHELM 


oRT WATER ¢ 

ecure an add : 

very great cost, or col ire 
ible supply by the u of s 
ters tica 
ugh and careful invest met 
ecided that the prudent ! 


to meter all consumers 


his decision is well borne rete 


that the daily per capita date 


consumption was brought from 200 zal the 


116 gallons in 1928, and the 
that the 
vy will be 


fact present 
idequate for for 
come em] 


t 
COS 


mpany number \s soon as 
checked thev are tested in batteries 
ix, and the test is made under prac 
vy the same conditions as when th 
ers are in actual service \ meter 
1 is then made out for each meter 
ing all the mformation as to make, 


ry number, company number, size 
of arrival, record of test ind when 
meter has been set, the record gives 
iddress, location of the 

setting, cost of 


removal, reason 


removal, 


cost of repairs 
lovee doing the work, and 
ymplete history of the meter from its 


val until it is worn out In 


irri con- 
water was delivered to the distribution The smaller meters for domestic con- junction with this record a street index 
system. In this way it was possible to sumers are purchased in lots of 100 to file is kept which gives the name of the 
determine the daily per capita consump- 300. They have the name of the maker, property owner or tenant, the address 
tion, which was approximately 200 gal- the factory number, and the company the meter number, and the account num 
lons. The demand in 1921 so nearly ap- number all in conspicuous places. When ber; this provides a source of instant 
proximated the available supply that the meters arrive, they are carefully n n in case any question arises 
it was necessary to do one of two things, checked for quantity, factory number, 1 e to any metered property. All 
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FORMS AND METER READERS’ CODE USED BY THE WILLIAMSPORT WATER COMPANY 


Left: Front and reverse of the meter history repair and test card. 


Center: The meter reading slip 


meter readers’ books 


Right: The code which is posted in the 
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Application for Water by Meter 


1500 


Wuliameport, Pa March 
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Application blank which is made out in duplicate. 2 and 3. Front and reverse of service line history card. 
combination Meter Set and Reset card. 


FORMS USED FOR SERVICE AND METER RECORDS BY THE WILLIAMSPORT WATER COMPANY 


6 and 7. 


4 and 5. Front and reverse of 
Front and reverse of combination Change, Out, Test and Repair card 
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the manufacturer’s number 
on top of the lid, 
number is stamped on the inside of th 
ind on the flange of the meter. | 

size, excepting the 


meters have 


while the e mpany 


il 


s-Inch meter, is des 
lwnated DV A letter placed on the tront 


of the meter For example 


N 
A ‘ 
; 

( 

D 2 

I 3 


Meter and Meter Service Record Forms 


ni orioi 
Applica 


When a request is made 


ior a servic ine, the property owner 1s 
required to make an application. Appl 
cation blanks are made up in duplicate 


in pads of 50. The original copy is re- 
tained and the duplicate is given to the 
pucant 

Service Line History Card—aAfter an 
ppheation is made, a service line his- 
tory ecard is filled out. If it is a new 


roperty, a meter “Set” card is filled out 


pro} 
giving the name of the property owner, 
the street and number, the 


building, the nature of occupancy, and 


stvle oO 


the permit or application number 
Service lines are installed in the or- 
der in which application is made fter 
the installation of the service, upon re- 
turn of the card a meter “Set” card con- 
taining full information is then given to 
the meter setter, who sets the meter and 
returns the card. The account number 
is then placed upon the card, which, for 
example, is 13-46, which signifies Dis- 
trict No. 13, Account No. 46. 
Combination Meter Set and Reset 
Card —For the original installation of 
meter the combination card is used as 
eard, and if the meter has 
been removed for any reason and is to 
be reset later, the combination card is 
then a “Reset” ecard The cost of in- 


stallation, including labor and materials, 


meter “Set 


is recorded on the reverse side of the 
¢ ird 

Comb nation Chang . Out. Test and 
Repair Card —When a meter is removed 
bee iuse it has stopped registering ind Is 
immediately replaced by another meter, 
the information is recorded on the com 
“Change” and “Out” eard, and 
If the meter 


is taken out and service discontinued 


bination 


would be Change” card 


then the combination card is used as an 
The test and repair record 
will appear on the reverse side of this : 
When a meter is taken out ot 
“Out’ or 


“Out” card 


card 


service, the combination 


“Change” card is attached to the mete 


until it has been repaired and tested 
The ecard is then detached from the 
stub, the stub remaining with the 


meter until it is again placed in service 
The data on the stub indicate how long The =ix 
the meter has been out of service, an 
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Pennsylvania Cities Increasing Appropriations for 


Local Planning Work 





x OMPREHENSIVE list o ippro 3.000 to $1500: Dubo 2 500 
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st 1 ed by Francis J. Mul oO diate ne 
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Precept vs. Practice 
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THE MEASURE OF ANY COMMUNITY 
DEPENDS ON THE AMOUNT OF PUBLIC SERVICE 
CONTRIBUTED BY ITS ABLE CITIZENS 9 
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Ay AND PERSONAL COGPERATION 


WOULD Like TO PRESENT! 
\ A COMMUNITY ENDEAVOR. 
p WHICH DEMANDS 'THE GENEROUS 


4 OF EVERY CITIZEN 
HERE ? 
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American Cities Need Leadership, But 
They Need Citizenship Cooperation 


and Civie Edue;: 


To the Editor of Tae American Crry: 

“Hintsand Pointers” in your April issue 
lays the index finger on our basic prob- 
lem. Would we adopt and carry into 
execution a planning scheme or any of 
its elements, such as zoning or a system 
of playgrounds and parks or what not, we 
need more than a beautifully pictured 
suggestion of what, as Arnold W. Brun- 
ner said in 1912, “not only could not be 
executed but which should not be exe- 
cuted.” 

The reason we get these “could not” 
and “should not” schemes is because we 
‘let George do it.” The people will not 
go into the work and keep close enough 
to the heels of the able technical man to 
get reasonable results out of him. Some 
technical men persist in giving sound ad- 
vice regardless of conditions, while 
others give only as little as thev can get 
away with. 

As your Monthly Letter points out, we 
are living in a democracy that does not 
“democ.” What is the reason? Mainly, 
I think, because we are so shot through 
with the autocracy of the past ages that 
we in the main refuse to govern ourselves 
We look for leaders. If they chance to 
be good, very well. If they are bad, w 
scold but we do nothing effective In 
either event it is rule by an autocrat and 
not democracy. 

Joseph Lee thirty years ago put his 
finger on our defect when he said: 


“The sovereign people have asserted their in- 
tention of hereafter attending to this business of 
lawmaking for themselves. The trouble is that, 
having taken upon his own shoulders the direct 
work of legislating, King Demos has then pro- 
ceeded to go about his own private business 
exercising his sovereign power only on great oc- 
casions, and for the rest of the time leaving upon 
our hands that most dangerous article of furni- 
ture, a vacant throne. Our king feels, and justly 
feels, so strong in his power to take up the reins 
whenever he chooses to come back, that he has 
become careless as to who shall hold them in his 
absence. Private corporations and other persons 
with interested motives, and the paid lobbyists 
who represent them, have climbed into the va- 
cant seat; sometimes, even, the throne is occu- 
pied by that most grotesque figure that ever 
played the ape with the royal insignia, the po 
litical boss.” 


We have a long way to go, apparently, 
before we shall be willing to actually pro- 
vide rule by the people. King Demos as 
an absentee is just as much of a failure 
as any other absentee who allows his 
proxy to select himself. 

What we need is a mobilization of the 
popular mind so that consideration of 
local administration in all of its aspects 
becomes as common among the people as, 
for example, interest in the movies, or 
radio, or crossword puzzles, or scandal. 
Automatically we jump into these things 
and adhere to them as though our lives 
depended upon them, or at least as though 
they got us somewhere. While we are 
thus absorbed, the basic things are cared 
for by the “leader” for whom we con- 
stantly, in our pursuit of the democratic 


ition Even More 


prin iple fondly hope And the le ider 

Iways arises. He may have no “divine 
right” mandate but, if he is so disposed 
he gets away with the goods just as effec 
tively 


The he-man type thinks he is at he-man 
work when he is making his business go 
[sn’t it equally he-man work to make the 
town go? The town is the home of the 
he-man and of the he-man’s business. In- 
cidentally it is the home of the he-man’s 
wife and of his children. These children 
are largely made into citizens, or failures, 
by their town, by its homes and streets. 
its water and sé wers, 1ts parks and play- 
grounds, its schools and libraries. Is it a 
he-man’s duty to be so superior that he 
has no time for thought along these lines? 
Why is it that he persistently ignores 
them? Why 1s it that he does not even 
consciously select the ré presentative who 
is to attend to them for him? 

There are hopeful signs. It is quite ob- 
vious that the planning and zoning move- 
ments are doing more than invthing we 
have ever started to arouse an interest and 
an actual participation in communal af- 
fairs Chicago, for example, doubtless 
offers the best example of planning under 
Burnham, Wacker, Norton 


i democracy 


107 


l’elano and others were great leaders, but 
they carried the people with them to an 
izing degree There are other exam- 
es, as you have intimated. There, in 
lies our hope 
But perhaps our hope lies even more in 


the public schools are increasingly 


doing for the boys and girls of America 
n citizenship’ training and character edu- 


cation. It is significant that the first of 
eries of resolutions adopted at the re- 
cent annual convention of the Department 
of Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cation Association read as follows: 
“Again we remind ourselves that our 
state systems of education were established 
in accord with the proposals of Washing- 
ton, Franklin, Jefferson, and a long line 
of farseeing statesmen for the purpose of 
preserving and improving our political in- 
stitutions. Again we recall that our wages 
ure paid and our equipment provided by 
a tax on all the people whether or not 
they be parents Thus reminded, we 
pledge ourselves anew to the direct teach- 
ing of the duties of citizenship in all the 
chool grades. Not culture, not scholar- 
ship, nor self-support, nor compliance 
with the entrance requirements of more 
idvanced schools shall turn us from the 


\ 


duty of teaching our youth the needs of 

our civie life and from inspiring our citi 

zens with a determination to improve it.” 

We need leadershi; We much mor 

need citizenship cooperation and civic 
t 


eaucation 


EDWARD T. HARTMAN 


Boy-Power, and Its Constructive Use in Detroit 


T was no mere coincidence that a 

survey completed some two years ago 
in Detroit showed that the center of 
juvenile delinquency of that city was 
also the section in which there were 
11,000 boys for whom all recreational 
opportunities were conspicuously lacking 

When the findings of this survey, in 
the making of which the Detroit Union 
League Club had spent two years, becam« 
known, prominent individuals undertook 
to finance, temporarily, a club for boys 
in the neighborhood—which is __ the 
crowded district around Michigan Avenue 
and 3lst Street. Accordingly, an old cigar 
factory was taken over and its interior 
remodeled to provide library, auditorium, 
gymnasium, recreation, and workshop and 
classroom facilities. Membership was 
and still is—offered for 25 cents per year 
for boys under 12 years old, and 50 cents 
per year for boys over that age. Young 
gangdom suspended activities to investi- 
gate this phenomenon, and a considerable 
portion of it stayed to “join up.” Ther 
is a present membership of just under 
4,000; the Boys’ Club budget is under- 
written by the Community Fund, and 
today one of the pressing problems of 
Detroit’s welfare planning is a newer and 
more commodious building for this in- 
stitution. 

The chief elements of the program, 
which has entirely changed the record of 
the old neighborhood that used to keep 
the police and the courts busy, are: a 
variety of legitimate outlets for boy en- 


ergy which formerly ran to waste and 
worse; and an understanding of boy psy- 
chology and its practical application to 
difficult situations as they arise. 

There are recreation and physical train- 
ing classes, and provisions for a variety 
of sports and games. There is a well- 
managed vocational training department 
where members may learn the rudiments 
of motor mechanics, aircraft, radio, car- 


pentry and printing Proud members 
make conspicuous records in city-wide 
athletic competitions. One of the car- 
pentry classes recently presented — the 


mayor with 50 bird-houses to be put up 
in a park; nother made a large number 
of toys for crippled children at Christmas 
time All boys are kept constructively 
busy Some of the older ones have been 
ible through their club training to take 
good jobs in automobile factories, where 
thev are making creditable records 
Anti-swearing and anti-theft committees 
are a conspicuous part ol the Club’s or- 
ganization. The boy who is profanest 
is given a responsible and conspicuous 
place on the former, to discourage swear- 
ing among his mates; and the light-fin- 
gered little chap is tried out on the latter 
usually with very gratifying results. Once, 
the toughest gang of the whole district 
descended on the Club with the obvious 
idea of wrecking it, and did considerable 
damage before they could be stopped. 





But the gang leader was persuaded to 
stay and become a member, which he did, 


bringing “the gang” en masse, with him. 
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THE WINNING DESIGN IN THE ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITION FOR THE NEW CITY HALL AT SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


This conception of how the new building should look was submitted by the firm of McKim, Mead & White, of New York City 


Successful Architectural Competition for City 


Hall Conducted Under A. I. A. Rules 


™M CHENECTADY is soon to have a 
S thoroughly modern City Hall, the 
design for which has been selected 
result o1 a 


carefully conducted ar- 


enitect competition 
The present Citv Hall was constructed 
n the early eighties through the bene 
{ 1 citizen. In later vears the 
city irchased the adjoining building, 
orme! ised as a hospit il, remodeled it 
nnex to the Citv Hall and still 
later remodeled another old building in 
the re of the Citv Hall to house the of- 
fices connected with the Department ol 
Pubhe Works. In recent vears the City 
Comptroller's and the City Treasurer's 
offices have been located in adjoming 
tores half a block awav from the other 
City 3 E< 
Phe onvenience of having city of- 
fices in separate buildings, the hazard 
Ol poss ( oss by fire of valuable city 
records housed in non-fireproof build- 
ngs | the blow to civie pride in the 
lack of an adequate municipal building 


were the subjects of intermittent discus- 


sions for vears. It was generally agreed 
that there should be a new City Hall, 
but there was no general agreement as 


to its location. The vear 1928 ushered 
a new municipal administration into of- 
fice, headed by Mayor Henry C. Fagal, 


and under his leadership the Common 


By FRANK R. LANAGAN 


Crtry ENGINEER, SCHENECTADY, N. \Y 


1020, adopted in ordi- 
the 
ind the preparation ot plans 


Council, in April, 
nance authorizing acquisition of a 
ertain site 
id specifications for the construction of 


Hall 


i new City 


The site selected was an entire block 
hounded by Jay, Franklin, Clinton and 
Liberty Streets The old City Hall, 
the City Hall Annex and the Depart- 


ment of Public Works building occupied 
irea of this block 

The 
hmuildings on the block were old 
the most part dilapidated 


ibout one-half ol the 


on its southerly side remaining 
ind for 
ind m 
valuation of 
100 


eent valuation, was about §8170.000 


poor 
this 
per 
The 


city offered each property owner a sum 


repair. The assessed 


private property, supposedly 


equal to the assessed valuation plus 20 
per cent tor his property, ind in each 
it was refused, thus forcing the city 
The 
commission 
property to the 


case 
to resort to condemnation awards 
of the condemnation 
the 
about $262,000 
The 


| hoard ot 


made 
the cost of citv 
authorized the 
Contract and Supply to em- 


ordinance also 


ploy an architect or architects and other 


technical assistants to be selected by 


competition or otherwise to prepare the 
plans and specifications for the new City 


Hall. The Board decided in 


1928, that the best interests of the city 


August, 


would be served “by holding an archi- 
tectural competition in accordance with 
the rules and regulations of the Ameri- 
‘an Institute of Architects,” 
lected Charles H. Higgins, architect, of 
New York, as Professional Advisor to 
inform the Board as to the form and 
terms of the architectural competition, 
to draw up the program, to advise in 
the 
their questions and to conduct the com- 


and se- 


choosing competitors, to answer 


] etition. 


Seven Architects Invited to Compete 
The competition was limited to seven 
invited competitors, three of whom were 
Schenectady architects selected by the 
Loard of Contract and Supply, and, the 
remaining four selected by the Board 
#§ Contract and Supply from a list of 
eight architects nominated by the Pro- 
fessional Adviser. The invited competi- 
tors were authorized to take an associ- 
ate. The architects so selected and their 
ssoclates were: 
Nichols and Fred B 
both of Schenectady, 
Atkinson, of Schenectady 


James Baum, Associate, of 


on-Hudson, N. ¥ 


L. Rodman 
sociate 

Edward G 
Dwight 


O'Connor, As 
a 

N. Y., and 
Riverdale 


McKim, Mead & White, of New York 

Edward S. Hewitt, of New York 

Lord & Hewlett, of New York 

John M. Ryder, of Schenectady, and Egerton 
Swarthout, Associate, of New York 

Walker & Gillette, of New York 
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SCHENECTADY'S PRESENT CITY HALL AND ANNEX 


The program for the competition pre New: Yor 
Professional Adviser, 
Board of Contract and nominated 


pared by the 
idopted DV the 


Supply and approved by the Compet Eacl : 
tion Committee of the New York : ag" 
Chapter of the American Institut 
\rchitects, set forth all the terms and . ~ 
conditions of the competition, some ot u 
which may well be mentioned Racl 

Terms and Conditions in Brief ( , 

The city agreed to pay each unsuc- tions with prin 
cessful competitor the sum of $500 toward | l 
covering his outlay and to employ thi - oO | e tI three 
thor of the design selected by the Jurv of nd tw 


Award 
the work 


The Jurv of 


as its first choice, as archite 


Award consisted of three 


THE PLOT PLAN OF THE DESIGN SELECTED 
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FLOOR PLANS FOR THE CITY HALL AS PROVIDED IN THE WINNING DESIGN 
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DESIGN SUBMITTED BY EDWARD G. ATKINSON, OF SCHENECTADY, AND DWIGHT J. 
BAUM, ASSOCIATE, OF RIVERDALE-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
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DESIGN OF L. RODMAN NICHOLS AND FRED B. 0’CONNOR, ASSOCIATE. BOTH OF 
SCHENECTADY, NW. Y. 














DESIGN DRAWN BY JOHN M. RYDER, OF SCHENECTADY, AND EGERTON SWARTWOUT, 
ASSOCIATE, OF NEW YORK CITY 














DESIGN OF EDWARD S. HEWITT, OF NEW YORK CITY 





cessful design. Following is the paragraph 
in the program which provided for anony- 
mity: 

“Drawings to be submitted shall bear no name 
or mark which could serve as a means of identi- 
fication, nor shall any such name or mark appear 
upon the wrapper of the drawings, nor shall any 
competitor directly or indirectly reveal the identity 
of his designs, or hold communications regarding 
the competition with the owner or with ny 
Schenectady city official, or with any member of 
the Jury, or with the Professional Adviser, except 
as provided for under ‘Communications.’ It is 
understood that in submitting a design, each com- 
petitor thereby affirms that he has complied with 
the foregoing provisions in regard to anonymity, 
and agrees that any violation of them renders null 
and void this agreement and any agreement arising 
from it. With each set of drawings must be en- 
closed a plain, opaque, sealed envelope without 
any superscription or mark of any kind, same 
containing the name and address of the competi- 
tor. These envelopes shall be opened by the Pro- 
fesional Adviser after the final selection has been 
made, and preferably in the presence of the Jury.” 

The manner of architecture and sort of 
materials to be used for the City Hall was 
fixed by the following paragraph in the 
program, which followed several para- 
graphs outlining the historical background 
of Schenectady : 

This, briefly, is the background for the fol- 
lowing requirements as to the manner of archi- 
tecture desired for the new City Hall. During the 
period from the close of the French and Indian 
Wars about the middle of the eighteenth century 
until the War of 1812, the City Fathers were in 
part of Dutch descent with the predominance otf 
men of English descent, members in large part of 
the congregation of St. George’s. Could such men, 
with such historical background and surrounded 
by such topography, have had freedom of choice 
which comes with prosperity? Could they have 
secured the services of a distinguished architect 
of their day and built a City Hall or Town Hall 
as they might have called it, it may be assumed 

vat the architecture would meet the choice of 
those responsible today for the erection of a City 
Hall; the site being similar in shape and extent 
to the one described elsewhere in this program. 
Already, in their day a ledge of freestone has been 

pened, stone quarried for early buildings which 
till survive, several residences and St. George's 
Church. Good red brick were to be had from 
New England which continue the name of ‘Har- 

urd.’ The marble quarries of neighboring Ver- 

nt offered this fine material, and roofing slates 

were to be had from the same state. The archi- 
tectural style has been indicated, as have the prin- 
cypal materials available; the size and room to 

eet the requirements, fixed elsewhere, will natu- 
rally and properly have a modifying influence, as 
will modern sanitary, heat, lighting and ventilating 
requirements, as these are to be in no way shirked.”’ 


Selecting the Winner 

The competition drawings, were de- 
livered to the Professional Adviser at 
his office in New York on April 1, 1929, 
after which he examined them for con- 
formance to the mandatory provisions 
of the program and then turned them 
over to the Jury of Award for their con- 
sideration. Before coming to a final 
conclusion as to the successful design, 
the Jury of Award spent one afternoon 
in Schenectady viewing the site for the 
City Hall and inspecting the architec- 
tural and other features of the city. 

The author of the successful design se- 
lected by the Jury of Award was found 
to be, after the opening of the envelopes 
by the Professional Adviser in their 
presence, the architectural firm of Mc- 
Kim, Mead & White, of New York. 

Following is the report of the Jury 
of Award: 

“The Jury examined carefully the seven 
designs submitted and satisfied itself that 
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they all complied with the mandatory re- 
quirements as reported by the Profes- 
sional Adviser. None of these designs 
therefore, were put out of the competition 
and each of the seven was carefully con- 


- 
A 
sidered on its merits. The Jury held thre« at 


different days in the library of the Pro- 
fessional Adviser. The award was mad I 
by secret ballot and the Jury has re- 
mained in ignorance of the identity of th. 
various competitors. The unanimous vot: 
of the Jury was for the design marked 


ow?” 





Considerations Which Influenced the 
Award 

The Jury based its award upon the 
following considerations: 





The Plot Plan.—The placing of the buildin 
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the plot (which has been considered carefull, oom WALKER AND GILLETTE OF NEW YORK CITY ENTERED THIS DESIGN IN THE 


to the preserving of two old elms on the property) COMPETITION 


affords more space for landscape treatment on every 
side than any other of the plans submitted. ‘The 
building set in a small park is thus seen to ad- 





“ a 8 ” as small as is mpatible 
vantage from all points of view. The main en- , ' : 
with a well-lighted pian The end elevations are 
trance at which ceremonial proceedings will be ' 
" ) symmetrical and excellent, and so arranged as to 
held is well placed, facing west on the quiet Jay } 
give nteresting and ital views i the 





Street and is well set back from the sidewalk to 


building fron ‘ is angles of approact This is 
afford ample space for such procedings. More im . . pr 5 ~ lip 4 aie - . 
portant still is the relation of the building to saa lings rece oy eee SY r “i 
the Post Office, affording an unbroken view of the t] 2s fe i - , : . he oon n a 
facade of that building. With a possible future 1 aq 2 Here “s Clinton Street 
building located in a corresponding position on , ness ite d = : ' an 
Franklin Street to balance the Post Offic an ttractiv nd memorable architectural treatment 
imposing architectural composition would be The clock S} ea Re 
formed, making an exceptionably fine civic grouy I c, is w Lie n ass and deta As a 
Plans.—The general plan is compact and ad- “ le, the ng as dignit eauty nd @ 
mirably studied, with the principal elements placed juality tf ighiy in character with the historic 
in appropriate and dignified positions, and the cir- traditions of the city 
culation direct and ample. The main circular “The Jury heartily approves the design 


staircase forms a feature of beauty and dignity 


f I ‘tic ‘ rtisti point 
placed where it counts well from both an artistic from both a practical and an a ic poln 











and a practical point of view The halls are wide ol view and finds it distinctly superior to 
and direct and the whole plan so arranged that no the six other designs submitted, several 

rior light courts are 38 s the ling a ¢ 
interior light courts are necessary A h “ng of which, however, are of a high order of 
is only three stories high, one elevator only is - 
needed, the staircases sufficing for 1 of tk merit 
sons using the building The attic space not ° . . : 

sc » Accepted Design 

needed at present could with some modification Desc ription of the A I £ 
adapted for future development if that bec Following is the description of the 
necessary The various requirements of the pro ' 

{ t } lest ) . | ead r 
erams are provided foc im an cocnomical ana City Hall design of McKim, Mead & 
straightforward way, in a plan which is : White which accompanied their draw- 
scholarly and dignified. . 7 

Elevations.—The elevations have distinction and - , 
character and they show a keen appreciation of ‘The proper orientation ol! the main 


Schenectady’s traditional architecture, into 


te icade of the new City Hall for Schenec- 
they fit most appropriately. They afford ; a 


t s on f nost important con- 
window space for lighting the interior, at no dy 1 me of the mo ee Cum 
fice of monumental character The treatment of siderations in the design The « mphasis 
the pilasters and of the bays between them is placed by the competition program upon 

rable am > ct that this order is raised . ° f 
admira and the fa ‘ thi j the exposure of this facade and upon the 
upon a basement so that it will be seen above the on . 12 2 
probable irked automobiles surrounding it ikes nossibility ol trathe control during times 
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onial proceedings, obviously re- 


iat the building shall front eithe 
Jay Street or upon Franklin Street 


Street 


has been chosen for the 
ide in the design submitted here 

se it seems to be favored both 
| considerations of the city I lan 


irticular advantages growing o 


elation of the building to the plo 


eral westerly slope of this part of 
down towards the river giv 
ce to this outlook which was 
d in tl orientation of many 
dings of earlier date, particular 
the Union College grou TI 
ent of the gre Erie Bouleva 
en increased importance to thi 


The fact that | erty Qtra, 
lened will become the approas 


Hall from the Boulevard a1 


n part of the city is recognize 
T itlo 
building 1 I y 

ro | lror I J ‘ 
yluti whicl 
ntal both } 

than 1 ermitted | 

I Street front | 





ju 
lesig ( 
( ng 
! rr ir 
v the if na ft 
g e roof, with le dormer w 
his way an additional floor 
f in be de yped W hout d 
he appearar of the Idi 
1 brick and \ ont mar 
ed as the building n rials 
I walls, and Vermont slats 
The design has been de 
nner ol Ph | H KeT VI 
resents such ortal 
























yT the City Hall il New 


Haven, Conn., was described in Tue 
AMERICAN CrTy tor September 


it pages 97 to 100, inclusive 
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Time Studies of Refuse Collection Activities 


NUTTALL 


CLEANING, 


By ARCHER M 


(HIE! AND PRINCIPA ASSISTANT 


yp \DELPHIA covers in rea 
I 124 square miles and consists 


rbal vrs I ree 

he northeas | : j 

| rura: are re |! t g 

( diy an s pl é 

tire area of the city bye 

cover vith buildings withn com- 

! lew vears 

The conditions n the closely 


: 
d those in which the houses are 


more widely separated render the time 


required for the collection of 


ime or weight of reluse to Vary 
considerably throughout the city 
Density ol population, character 0 


init production of refuse, and 
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CHART SHOWING WALKING TIME 



























































checking of operations. The tests may 


‘inal CARRYING DIFFERENT WEIGHTS 
ae re important factors in specific GOING UP STEPS 
in t 6 a om 
\ ( engineering force 1s mMain- / VA 
re vv the Bureau of Street Cleaning / 
the purpose ol designing collection | 5 7 = = i 
checking operation ethcienc ind 
esearch This foree frequently pre- 
res estimates for various municipal re- | 4 | ME IN SECOND 
‘ ements, and these estimates were al- bs ; ‘ : ° - 4 Ne 
ivs based on previous performances 
It was decided that a more flexible and were found applicable to specific indus- fore made, and the time required for 
( te svstem based on unit opera- tries only or are of too theoretical a basic unit operations was determined. It 
tions of men and vehicles could be de- character for practical use was found that a practical system of 
sed. Many studies of the human ma An investigation of actual perform- tables and graphs could be prepared 
hine have been made, but these studies ances of men and vehicles was there- that would afford all necessary basic in- 
formation for the preparation of esti- 
- — mates, the designing of routes, and the 
T a ~ 
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be separated into two classifications, of 
“Men” and “Vehicles.” 


Time Studies of Men 

The performance of any man consid- 
ered as a machine depends upon the 
physical characteristics of the man, the 
weight lifted or carried, the distance 
traveled and the time through which the 
work is continued. All work in this in- 
vestigation was considered to be for 
nine hours, which is the average time 
worked by the forces of the Bureau 
Five refuse collectors of various sizes 
and ages were used in the tests, and each 
operation was performed at least four 
hundred times. The test of each unit 
operation was repeated as often as nec- 
essary when any discrepancy with other 
unit tests arose. 

The unit operations investigated and 
tabulated were: 

1. Time in seconds required to lift and 
empty refuse receptacles of 
weights at various heights. 


various 


2. Time in minutes required for aver- 
age man to walk 1,000 feet carrving va- 




















THE AMERICAN 


rious loads and stopping 


lar intervals 


3. Time in seconds required 


age man to walk up various 
teps carrying various loads 


Time in seconds require: 


































































































MAKING THE TIME STUDIES OF REFUSE COLLECTION IN PHILADELPHIA 
1. Timing a truck starting and stopping at 20-foot intervals on a level asphalt street 2. Timing the lifting 


2 and emptying of a 75-pound weigl 
of refuse to a height of 8 feet. The platform shown was removed durin g the test when experiments were made with smaller weights and at low 
heights. 3. Lifting and emptying 25 pounds of refuse at a height of 6 feet. The platform shown in the second illustration has been remove 
4. Collector carrying a load of garbage through a narrow alley. Private receptacles are emptied into this container. 5. Mixed 


ashes and rubbi 
being carried from a typical suburban dwelling. 6. Ashes being removed from a cellar window in a typi 


cal home in the center of the 


age man to walk down various heights of the ground are necessary to handle g1 en 
steps carrying various loads weights of 100 pounds and over ! g t 

5. Time in minutes required for aver- that at least one man on the veh 
age vehicles of various types to travel peeessary where the height is 8 feet ; ; 
1,000 feet stopping at various regular in- aves The time required to lift various « he wel ; 
tervals Sah 

eights to the shoulder tor carrying is ¢! r \ ry 

This basic information can be used as practically that required te ft , 
data for the solution of practically every empty at the 4-foot heights. The greater No g , et] 
problem arising in refuse collection, with height should be used where rece r ‘ require 
a fair degree of accuracy. re lifted to the shoulder and carried 
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Return topCurb 


11. Walk 50 feet with no weight 3.82 2 
12. Walk down 6 feet with no 
weight..... a 1.33 4 
*13. Walk 15 feet with no weight 1.32 2 
Proceed to Next House 
14. Walk 20 feet with no weight.. 1.68 2 
Total time (minutes -. 00.34 


* Collector will walk to curb if he is also driver 
of vehicle, but only to building line if vehicle is 
driven by another man 

Item 14 should not be included if it 
is less than the time required for the 
vehicle to travel a corresponding dis- 
tance, in which case the travel time of 
the vehicle should be used. 

It is necessary to estimate from ex- 
perience the additional time required be- 
cause of snow, ice, rain or hot weather. 
The estimates made under this system 
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re e under different cond The collector next walks up the 6- 
! foot-high steps, carrying no load, at each 
Mat onclusions may be drawn from of the 20 houses. The time required to 
the table, particularly the fact that dif- walk up the steps is 4.20 seconds (from 
ference in loading heights below 6 feet Table 3) for each house, and this equals 
vhere the weights are small is of less 20 x 4.20 seconds, or 1.40 minutes for 
importance than ordinarily supposed the entire row 
lal 2 gives the time in minutes re- From the top of the steps to the re- 


quired for the average man to walk 
1,000 feet carrying various loads and 
at regular intervals The load 
was carried on the shoulder in all cases, 
and it was found that 75 pounds was 
the heaviest load a man could carry con- 
period 


fonning 
stonp 
p peta 


sistently throughout the test 
The test is given for 1,000 feet in order 
to eliminate the error that would arise 
lrom incomplete decimals for smaller 
distances 

Table 3 furnishes the time in seconds 
required for the average collector to 
ip various heights of average steps 
carrying various loads, and Table 4 fur- 


walk 


nishes the time required for the collec- 
tor to walk down similar steps. It will 
be noted that the tame required to walk 
down with the greatest weights is larger 
than when walking up, because of the 
fear of falling in the former case. The 
unit time per loot decreases to approxi- 
mately 6 feet, increases uniformly to ap- 
pr ximately 10 teet, and then increases 
rapidly over 10 feet, as is plainly shown 
on the corresponding graph. 


A Problem Set Up 
The use of these tables may be illus- 
ited by the solution of the following 
“Each house in a row of 20 


houses is 20 feet wide Refuse recep- 


tacles weighing 50 pounds, including 
the contents, are placed 71 feet back 
from the curb line. The footway is 15 
feet wide, next is a flight of steps 6 feet 
high, and the refuse is 50 feet back of 
the top step. How much time is r 

quired lor one man to load the refuse 
into a gon 6 feet high and replace th 
rect ef 


The Solution 
Starting at the first house, the collec- 
tor walks 15 feet irom the curb to the 
St¢ 


ps W ithout load 


This is done at each 

house, so that a total distance of 20 x 

15 feet is traveled at the 15-foot stop 
300 

rate, or ——— x 4.39 minutes (from 


1,000 
Table 2), equaling 1.32 minutes 


ceptacle is 50 feet for each house, or 
1,000 feet for the entire-row, and the 
time required is 3.82: minutes (from 
Table 2) 


From Table 1 is found the time of 


36 seconds required to lift and empty 
a 50-pound receptacle at a height of 6 
feet, which multiplied by 20 is 107.20 
seconds, or 1.78 minutes. 

The entire cycle for each house is as 
follows and may be obtained as illus- 
trated previously: 


Time in 
Minutes 
Eacu House 20 
Houses Table 
Walk to Obtain Receptacle 
* 1. Walk with no weight 15 feet 1.32 4 
2. With no weight up 6-foot steps 1.40 
Walk with no weight up 50 feet 3 82 
Carry Receptacle to Vehicle 
4. Lift and empty 50-pound re 
ceptacle at 6-foot heignt 1.78 
Walk 50 feet with 50-pound 
weight ; ° 4.05 
6. Walk down 6-foot steps with 
50-pound weight 1.70 H 
7. Walk 15 feet with 50-pound 
weight 1.38 


Return 12-Pound Empty Receptacle 


i 


8. Walk 15 feet with 12-pound 


weight 1 34 2 
9. Walk up 6-foot steps with 12 
pound weight (interpolated 1.48 3 
10. Walk 50 feet with 12-pound 
weight . . 3.92 2 
Y 
‘ 
\ \ 





have been checked repeatedly with ac- 
tual performances and are remarkably 
aecurate, 


Time Studies of Vehicles 

The theoretical speed of a vehicle in 
continuous motion is dependent prin- 
cipally upon the power, the load, the 
road surface, the grade and wind re- 
sistance. 

The actual time required for a vehicle 
to travel from place to place within a 
city is really dependent upon traffic con- 
ditions and traffic signals. 

Additional factors enter into the time 
required for a vehicle to travel a given 
distance when the motion is interrupted 
by stops. These factors are the pick-up 
of the vehicle and the efficiency of the 
driver. For our purposes it was de- 
cided to obtain the time in minutes 
for the average collection vehicle of va- 
rious types to travel a distance of 1,000 
feet in minutes stopping at various reg- 
ular intervals. 

The length of time elapsing between 
the cessation and resumption of motion 
is thus eliminated as a factor. All trials 
were on asphalt pavement on the level 
with the vehicles loaded to one-half 
total capacity. Each test for a vehicle 
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4.30 4.94 
1 man 1 man 1 mar 
on vehicle on vehicle m veh 
8 8 16 9.17 9 
1 man 1 man 
on vehicle on vehicle 
10 75 9.35 
1 man 
on vehicle 
12 9.00 


It requires 2 men on ground to handle 100-pound 


different heights 


was conducted with five vehicles 
with a different driver, in order to se- 
cure an average result. The results wer¢ 
tabulated, but are best shown in the ac- 
companying graph. 

Practical experience must be used to 
correct the results obtained from the 
of the tabulated data for traffic 
grade, snow, ice, and poor pavements 

Many problems may be solved by t 
of these data 


use 


he 
in combination with 
information, such the 

number of loaders, and 
collection from the middle or each side 
street under various 
The table is self-explanatory, so that no 
typical solution is necessary. The tim: 
required to make turns may be 
mated as the time required for the tan 
gent ol the curbs. 


use 
the 
most 


loading 
efficient 


as 


of a conditions 


esti- 


Use in Preparing Estimate of Cost for 
Change of Refuse-Collection 
Methods 


: This system was first used on a large 
scale in preparing an estimate of the 
cost of collecting refuse from within 
property lines instead of from the foot- 
way at the curb. The estimate was pre- 
pared in compliance with the instruc- 
tions of the City Council, as that body 
believed that much litter on the streets 
would be eliminated by collection from 
within property lines. 

TABLE 3 
TIME IN SECONDS REQUIRED FOR AV\- 
ERAGE MAN TO WALK UP VARIOI 
HEIGHTS OF STEPS CARRYING 
VARIOUS LOADS ON SHOUL- 
DER DURING PERIOD OF 
NINE HOURS 

: Height of Steps 

} Weight - 
Carried 4Ft. 6Ft. 8Ft. 10Ft. 12 Ft 
None 3.00 4.20 5.60 7.15 9 2X 

: 25 pounds 3.35 4.68 6.25 7.82 9 Of 

‘ 50 pounds 3.82 5.30 6.93 8.70 10.8 
75 pounds 4.20 6.07 7.89 9.70 12.01 

TABLE 4 
TIME IN SECONDS REQUIRED FOR A\ 


ERAGE MAN TO WALK DOWN VARIOI 
HEIGHTS OF STEPS CARRYING 
- VARIOUS LOADS ON SHOUL- 
DER DURING PERIOD OF 
NINE HOURS 


Height of Steps 
Weight ie 


Carried 4Ft. 6 Ft. 8 Ft. 10 Ft. 12 Ft. 
None. 3.00 4.00 4.95 5.90 7.40 
25 pounds 3.40 4.49 555 6.70 8 40 
50 pounds 3.85 5.12 6.57 8.00 9.95 
75 pounds 4.92 6.42 8.20 10.00 12.25 








THI 


rABLE 


Use 4 feet height for weight carried on shoulder, b 
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Combined Collection of Ashes and 


Rubbish | 





The first graphic plan drawn uy 
color showed the number of h 
from which refuse must be remove 
through cellar windows and carried 
the « for disposal in vehicles. Blocks sh 
vere shown in which the erag s- metl 
tance of all houses from the curb he 1 
the same, and the number of house The 
within the block was indicate: SI 
Blocks in which the cellar windows 
are 10 feet from the curb line were 1 the g 
dicated by maroon; those in which the rear 
distance is 20 feet, in blue; those in tau 


— . . — 7 I nh the stance 1s oV Ie I 
UNIT TIME IN SECONDS REQUIRED TO LIFT AND EMPTY REFUSE RECEPTACLI O} ' , - 
VARIOUS WEIGHTS DURING PERIOD OF NINE HOURS nos I hich the distance is i 

Smooth Cylindrical Metal Receptacles with Batter—Clean Ashes Used those over 100 feet 

Height (ft.) 12 Lbs 25 Lbs 0 Lbs 75 Lt 100 I , ian bese ; 
ca Chere wi re 272,188 h 

on ground on ¢ Dlocks; 121,446 in 

2 3.81 3.90 4.54 $ SS 4 U2 t Ott () 

2? men 9 ) >i hie ’ loot 
4 4.28 4.51 4 ) aa "on S650 the 50-foot blocks: an 


Garbage Handling Presented Graphically 


—— 













man 2 men . . 
, m vehic on ground cso ge distance which refuse mus 
hat 12.40 tt a nin every he Ist th S ype 
The s 1 plan showed ck 
h the mixed refuse may be ret ed 
and 150-p i receptacles at all height , , , 
ut use greater height where lifting and nM the yards either directly t the 
street or through back yards an 
( The distances that refuse must 
Separate estimates were made for the : 
; ( ried were indicated on the map by 
collection of ashes and rubbish com ~ 3 
| : rn Red was used for 60 feet; | 
bined, and garbage The work necess ist 
> r at et green lor SU lee Vellow 
tated the consideration of the remova : 
: 1) feet; brown for 100 feet; and ne 
of wastes from within cellars through 
' : : nt for over 100 feet 
cellar windows, areaways and houses SS os 
ind the carrying ol loaded and the re B OCKS 1D which the he uses are ¢ sucn 
turn of empty receptac les through nar ( racter that the refuse may be carried 
row alleys to the street through a side vard were 
The work was simpler where the ret idicated by cross-hatching, while those 
use was to be removed from vards out- in which the refuse must be carried 
rABLE 2 
TIME IN MINUTES REQUIRED FOR AVERAGE MAN TO WALE 1,000 FEET ARRYVING 
VARIOIL LOADS AND STOPPING AT VARIOlT REGULAR INTERVALS DURING PERIOD 
OF NINE HOURS 
tops at Inte ils of 
Weight - 
Carried 10 Ft 15 Ft 20 Ft 25 Ft x) Ft 40) I I Le »Ft 0 Ft 
None 4.71 4.39 4.21 4.08 4.00 SY 82 f 61 
12 pound 4.79 4.45 4. 2¢ 4.15 4 | 8 $. 92 s 7 } 
25 pounds 4 86 4.53 4.35 4.24 4 4 4 00 ‘ 3.79 
10 pounds 4.92 4 60 4.43 4.30 $2 { 4. 88 8 
75 pound » OZ 4 68 4 4.39 4 t +1 1.0 7 42 
NOTE 75 pounds was the ma that a 4 urt y duri ) hour 
side the houses, although steps, narrow’ throug! k yards and alleys were in 
alleys and various obstructions we lain ( 
necessarily considered in this cas¢ Refus € Carri o the fror 
There were 437,000 su im street hrough side yards 1 ince 
dwellings and apartment in the 60 fee rom 35,997 houses; 70 fee 
citv at the time the estimate is pre from 25.547 houses: SO fee iron 560 
pared, and was manifestly impossible hous« 10 feet m 21.450 house TT 
to consider each house separately \ eet from 29,413 house nd ¢ r LOU 
s vey ol the citv was accordingly made et ro! 9,246 hous 
na it is found possible to ere pw th It be necessal I re = ' 
r accuracy the houses in which cor g ck yards nee 
ditions were practically similar. This u SO Te m 5,315 W) fee 
formation was placed upon {io plans rol S,UOSS houses; 130 fe 104 | 
ind used as data for the com on ‘U ee rom 97,429 h 
the estimate $0 feet from 22,254 hous : 


=} r ( ne or ¢ 
n l 
} P ' . rarh ri } 
r mate I GC 
~ { f f T f 
, vit} ert nd the n 
} r f 
ne ser l 1 ne | ‘ ' 
ere I r rethe! } 
lI 4 houses nh sec I 
nwt rhacs 
the ¢ I ir ' 
; t { eu) re 
s is |} =¢ qe ' vh 
ge 1e¢ i Irom common 
f were (*¢ re reen ind ¢or 
) houses hose i¥ eh the 
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cle ron he I ! Cast ] s m practica re ‘ I 
‘ T I eT re i t rece tacies through ong t = \ i 
! Ob tt manv gates ecause ol he adith tv i 
\ his char ‘ : ree re wing the proper rece cl na be 
he se miixe ~4 . ( ist r tor n the size f priv re 
hat case is vs made ceptacles renders some irge and 
he I others too sm or an economi oad 
| n showed the mber \ receptacle weighing 10 inds and 
n hich garbage do be holding 66 pounds was therefore used 
gh sie irds carned tor receiving the contents of private re 
tree nd those in which ceptacles and carried through the al 
ge mus t rned hroughn evs 
eyVvs I f Ol The con ions for the additional 
‘ ses i th cost of g ge collection were as intri- 
the é n vel ( e as those for mixed refuse because 
( ording to the dis ere was no one method in use through- 
ge mus rned na out the city as in the case of mixed ref 
nied garbage 0 se, The garbage was assumed to weigh 
Y ( rds ar =s 7 pounds trom each house n each ¢ 
I ( I ( : three ¢ ection days and 1 iy iced 
L be collect hrough in a receptacle weighing 10 pounds, I 
med a distance ht is eterm ed that if col i Dest he re 
400 
Tt) ‘ rABLE 
rl REQUIRED FOR AVERAGE VEHICLE TO TRAVEI 
mut ‘ AT VARIOUS REGULAR INTERVALS 
~/ ‘ i WEIGHT OF VEHICLES IN TESTS 
(WM) ‘ Load is one-half of total capacity 
i] Weight of Weight of Total 
ha hous Venicles (Lb Load (Lbs Weight (Lb 
Ti ni ix 3,400 2.000 5,400 
ton tr k 14,000 4000 18.000 
”"y ton truck 9.300 3,000 2.300 
Ford truck +500 1.000 41500 
mm \ ocar (electn 12.850 7.000 9 880 
i, n | " Ir er (highwa 6,500 +000 9.500 
througn Stops at Intervals of 
I ina el 10 Ft 15 Ft 20 Ft Ft wrt 1) Ft 0) Ft 
‘ I W ago 0 SM 8 0 7.9 Ww 6 6 00 >. 45 
174 Trailer, horse-drawt 12 a 0.30 9 0 gs 10 7 23 ‘ . 5a 
M and Ir r, draw Ford 
is { si) Tee tractor 5 t ny) 6 00 2 10 410 
t uck Ss 20 Oo 6.00 20) if ;io > 
+ ( ses t k 7.45 6 30 1) 4 70 41 47 ; 10 
‘ y ick 8 45 6 oo 1 20 > i) 
m 44 Ford tr ) i 4 17 ; 40 0 ) > 30 
th) ten 
. ses » feet from 2,000 moved through long rear evs in 
ISO) ( rom 7.200 houses wooden carrier receptaci veighing IS 
Ol e maps and pounds and holding 42 pounds of gar- 
Drey e ¢ ae . 2 ~ page 
y 
When Mayors 
Preparation of Estimates \! rHOUGH it is not a customan 
he estimate 4 practice tor American cities to re 
ecting mixed ashes oO heir mayors except at electior 
} properties 3 t has bee deemed a necessar suleg ra 
n ‘ the iwh l oO make some provision tor tl ret Oval 
i inv time of mavors and other elective 
eratle moul etall, 
officials for inefficiency, misconduct ot 
1 ( SST mp i T . 
an y com} © neglect of duty. In New York State ther 
nee I I se must be is a general law providing for the removal 
ri ehicies e curt ol public officials by the governor pon 
ot roduct efuse was presentation ol charges ind alter in ) 
mn accummulated data. and ortunity to be heard. In addition to this 
gene w, 26 ties ive provides 
the receptacle is limited bv neral law, » city hay ! , ded in 
: their charters for the removal of the 
the cellar windows and the 
rl mavol iccording to the New York Stat 
- hie esidents he verage : 
, Bureau of Municipal Information. In all 
: eceptack th reluse Vas but three of these cities the mayor is re- 
e 4 poul ind three re- movable by the governor upon the presen- 
f es were placer m the average tation of charges against him for dis- 
| st This information was necessary, ability, for serious neglect or dereliction 
< ere ep e mus t irried sepa- of official duties, or for some delinquency 
rate he cul materially affecting his fitness for office 
| , In all cases an opportunity is given the 
= { mamta were ised T lous . 
=u , *: . defendant to be heard 
\ wen | 4 = a SLT to rT T T ~ " 
where area ar) Carry ‘ ‘ In Albany the mavor may be imap iched 
hrough side vards and rear allevs ut bv a two-thirds vote of the cor ion coun- 
orn considerations arose in the tte! cil and his trial shall be held before the 





The number of vehicles required re- 


in both but a 
force of loaders re- 
quired in order to dispatch the vehicles 
1} the same schedules as under the 


former method. 


mained constant 


cases, 
much larger was 


on 


The increased cost of the new method 
was computed from the previous datz 
ind the additional sum 
ulded to allow for weather conditions, 
removal of snow from alleys, cleaning 
difficulty in carrying — refuss 
through narrow alleys, and delays caused 
by locked gates and household- 
ers, upon information obtained in a sur 
A sur- 
vey was also made as to the attitude of 


the 


er 


tables and an 


vards, 
absent 


vey to determine these factors 
residents toward the change in col- 
tion methods, and it found that a sur- 
prisingly 


small number was in favor of 


Vv change, principally because of their 


disinclination to have collectors enter 
their properties and 
for fear the refuss 
would not be 


lected during their 


1,00) 


FEET STOPPING 1 
col- 


absence. 
Tons The estimate was 
R.7 forwarded to Coun- 


6.15 cils through — the 

9 os Director of Publi 

475 Works in the form 

of a report of 

100 Ft 1DO Ft 200 Ft thirty-five pages 

14 $20 4.00 giving detail data 

$41 : . 

. + hots of the methods used 

3. 60 3.35 3.12 and the results of 
2 40 2.08 1.75 ¥ 

2 20 1.90 1 60 the survey The 
205 1.75 1.40 5 

18 160 121 report included a 


discussion of the 
ulvantages the change and showed 
the The legislative body 
decided that the latter was not justific 


ol 


increased cost 


the ulvantages to be obt ined 
‘ T 
Go Wrong 
circuit court having jurisdiction thereover: 


In the 


oved by a three-fourths vote of 


Jamestown mayor may be re- 
the col 
1 48-hour written notices 


ind after 


mon council after 
of the 
hearing on these 


In 


moved 


charges against him 
charges 

the Mavor 
petition of not 
of the electors after trial befor 


there- 


(Oneonta, may be re- 


upon less than 25 


per cent 


the supreme court or any justice 


of in the district of Oneonta, for dishon- 
esty, Incapacity, neglect of duty or other 
irregularity. Such petition and notice of 
the time it will be he ard shall be duly 
served upon the officer sought to be re- 
moved, not less than ten davs prior to 
such hearing. Before the service of such 
notice the petitioners shall deposit with 
the city chamberlain the sum of $300 


which in case of the denial of said petition 
shall be forfeited and paid to the officer 
sought he lieu of costs 
The entry of removal 
certified copy thereof in the office of the 
clerk of the city of Oneonta shall consti- 
tute 


removed, in 
the order of 


to 


or a 


1 vacancy in the office 
E. D 


In question 
GREENMAN 
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PUPPET REHEARSAL AT THE WOODLAND PLAYGROUND IN HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Producers and cast are ready for the show, ‘‘How the Elephant Got His Trunk’’ 


Playground Puppetry 


How Houston Pioneered in Its Introduction and How It Has Spread Over the Country 











T was while attempting to con To quote Miss Corinne Fondé. Supe even the Y 
promise with one of its conspicuous tendent of the Houston Department of stage setting and 
shortcomings that the Recreation Recreation e interesting wav in which 
Department of Houston, Texas, arrived [The first set of puppets made tl ral ed their n stories 
the novel idea of playgiound rounds of more than 20 werounds g en wh pe ps 
puppetry. The pygmy drama, repr nd furnished entertainment and expe r se play showed remarkable 
senting the creative genius and the en-  rjence in acting to thousands of childret 
thusiasm of its young entrepreneu “The old ids sing , ; 
has not only proved a vast and mex eters was discarded nd the 
haustible source of delight to the whole vere taught to make vures for the A Clearing-House for Information 
layground population of that city, but easts. : ; s furniture aronens Established 
has spread from there to every part o stumes. and lichting effects. The i ronns " 
the country. wed heir ¢ lrar g 
Miss Frances Fox, who came to the stage production and chose their ow! ippet the n 
Department as full-time dramatic di ists, trying out each r nd ne t spread, re 
rector while the city was still without find the best talent. Each playgrom tin numer ( rom othe 
indoor facilities for dramatic proaut selected i1t8 own story tor prodauctiol es I rmat t 
tions, was ‘responsible for the innova- with the director giving final sar | 
tion. Equipped with a set of marion- in order that no duplication mig! 
ettes, she appeared unannounced at one lPournament ere inst ea L} f 
ol the neighborhood play centers one each plavground selected its best tr 1 I I gy 
afternoon, and gave a dramatic presenta to represent It In a district meet \\ t 
tion in miniature of the much-loved ners in the district tes ( 
nursery tale, “The Little Red Hen in a city-wide tournament given I | 
\fter telling the story, already so fa- centrally located place ind attende rel the 1 verounds under M 
miliar to the children, the director children and grown-ups from parts Fox’s supervision were sent t , 
illowed them to manipulate the marion- of the country Recreat Congress in Atlantic C 
ettes upon the miniature stage, shifting Judges were chosen from the cit rs were sent to Memphis, Ash« 
} the cast again and again until every teachers and dramatic erities. and awards ! Baltimore It has been sg 


¥ child had had opportunity to take part were made on expression SK] I ( sinee he project vA I 








The puppet show so delighted the manipulating the puppets ! since tl ( 
children that they formed themselves ness of figures, costumes, prcoportio! rdet rrown-up stage nye 
; into a “stock company” and became artistry) ind stringing; scenery | for children has given way in the 
; regular “producers.” They chose their properties; and smoothness of perform enters the country to puppet 
: favorite nursery stories for dramatiza- ance children, for childrer 
; tion, and, in some instances, created Miss Fondé declares that more amaz Following the remarkable success 


criginal dramas which they presented. ing to the director and the playground playground puppetry in Houstor 
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‘‘OLD KING COLE,’’ 








PUPPET PRODUCTION BY HOUSTON PLAYGROUND CHILDREN 








The duties of the children in connection with this play included making the puppets and 
arranging the stage setting 


request came from the Museum of Fine 
Arts for a class in the art of puppet- 
making The museum course, as dl- 
rected Miss Fox, emphasizes the art 

ippetry, and includes instru 


modeling ind sf 


ming, scenic design, stage lighting 
construction stage 
yo! 4 
NI Fon ( beleves ns t ~ ai 
1 ‘ sav too much in praise 
. " " 
the training given by this kind oO! ar 
mat rk, for puppetry as practic 
on the Houston playgrounds requires 
ech kK presence ol mind, tas 
rtist talent, and dramatic skill 


Spokane Plays Puppets 


We became interested in some writ- 


mee on 


puppetry, and decided to go 
mito the game ourselves,” reports Ben- 


jamin J. Clark, Playground Supervisor, 


of Spokane, Wash Each playground 
made a small puppet theater, and began 
giving shows rheaters, scenery, 

ppets. costumes, controls -evervthing 


was made by the children with the 
hel; he play directors and the hand- 
eraft instructor. The latter, who has 
ha matic instruction and experience, 
divides his time equally among the eight 


“Each playground at first chose one 
play (and a few chose two) working 
upon this program exclusively. We 
found the summer season all too short 
In most cases to create an entire puppet 
outfit and work up more than one play 
It takes an immense amount of time 


to make and learn to control marion- 
ettes ly 1927 thev were a carved 
out of wood with a jackknife (Just 
trv, sometimes, to carve a convincing 


head and face for some conventional 
storybook character with only a jack- 
knife! ) 
nd in 1928 we used plastic wood and 
molded the heads and faces with a 
great saving of time 

“On our 1927 annual Play Day, a 
puppet contest was featured. Each of 
the eight playgrounds brought its own 
puppet outfit and set it up In a grove 
it Manito Park where there was suffi- 
cient space for all of the eight shows 
to run at the same time without inter- 
fering with each other. Each show was 
repeated until we felt that all who 
wished had seen them all. It was a 
most entertaining spectacle to stand at 


But we learned by experience, 


a distance ind see the whole eight 
going, each with its crowd of 200 or 250 
spectators. This was repeated again 
last vear, and will be this year 


AUGUST, 1929 


More than 200 shows were given each 
year on the playgrounds, in addition 
to the Play Day shows. These occurred 
not only once, but several times daily, 
and in addition to regular plays th 
boys and girls would give special num- 
bers by individual puppets and groups 
of puppets, making up these littl 
“vaudeville stunts,” acting, speaking, o1 
singing, as they gave them. Even th 
nimals were made to dance and sing 
\dults and children alike seemed never 
to tire of the antics of the little crea- 
tures. One of the playgrounds had a 
circus with all the animals. The ele- 
phant was made of old volley-ball and 
soccer-ball bladders skilfully cemented 
so as to hold air when it was blown up 
This inflated elephant’s dance was on 
of the topline attractions of its play- 
ground’s show. 

Puppet shows were given at luncheon 
meetings and at teachers’ conferences: 
and the puppet group from one play- 
ground would frequently “go on circuit,’ 
putting on a show at each of the eight 
Such plays as “Little Red Rid 
ing Hood,” “Snow White,” “Goldilocks.” 
Jack and the Bean Stalk.” and 
Ichabod Crane” are a familiar part of 
the puppet repertory Two little pl tys, 
“The Judge’s Dream,” and “The Hunted 
Chest,” have been written for the play- 
ground puppets by a former Spokani 
playground boy. Many new plays are 
being added this year, and more time is 


centers 


being devoted to presenting plays than 
to pertecting equipment, since cach 
playground has an entirely rebuilt out- 
fit this season. 

Each theater now has a front of 
beaver board, 8 feet high and 6 feet 
wide, with a stage opening about 3 feet 
from the ground, about 2 feet wide, 
and 18 inches high. A stage floor fits 
up to this opening, carrying scenery, 
properties, etc. The front is in three 
sections that hinge and fold, and the 
folding stage floor hinges on. A canvas- 


covered frame encloses the whole. Four- 


er five of the theaters can be loaded on- 
to a motor truck at once, and, arriving 
at their destination, ean be set up and 
in operation within ten minutes. 


More Landing-Room Needed for Planes in the 


NATION-WIDE syste of airports at 
A ntervals of not more than 10 miles 
+ 


tion should be seriously con- 


in each direc 

sidered to assure the growtl ind satety of 
aviator | the United States in the 
opinior Harry F. Guggenheim, Presi- 
dent of the Guggenheim Fund for the 
Promot m of Aeronautics 


Mr. Guggenheim believes that fivers 
have been isked to do the unreasonabk 
when expected to pilot their planes over 
manv miles of territory where thev could 
not land with ease and safety if required 
to by bad we athe r or other conditions 


United States 


If airports were located throughout 


this country at intervals of 10 miles in 


} 


each direction in urplane would nor- 
mally never be more than a maximum of 
five miles from a landing field, or, in other 
words, would rarely be out of gliding dis- 
tance if flying at an altitude of four or 
five thousand feet,” Mr. Guggenheim 
savs in a recent statement. The amount 
of land which this would require is in- 
significant in comparison with the area 
devoted to the railroads or roads of the 
country. It is roughly but conservatively 
estimated that the total land occupied by 


the railway right-of-way in use, and by 
station property, is 21,550 square miles 
The total occupied by the nation’s roads 
ind highways, according to the latest 
mileage, and allowing a conservative 
width of 50 feet, is 28,500 square miles. 
“As against this area represented by 
roads and railways, amounting to a total 
of 50,050 square miles, landing fields of 
normal intermediate size—1,200-foot run- 
ways—as used by the air mail, placed 10 
miles apart all over the country, would 


require only 1,544 square miles, or about. 


three per cent of the other figure.” 
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County Roads You Can Ride on Every Day 
in the Year 


By J. R. WENDT 


HiGHwWay ENGINEER 
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FEW years ago lack ol it 
roads made Bossier Parish 
j cluster of isolated communities 
Its citizens were dependent upon nat 
1ow, boggy re ads, if anv, and Ipon cid 
} wooden trestles that made no pretens¢ 
j of being qualified to carry vehicles 
modern speeds. 
: This region produces timber, oil, gus 
cotton and other necessities that the-na- 
tion is willing to pay for. The popula- 
tion of 22,000 is progressive, and in 1925, 
when the good roads enthusiasm began in 
Bossier Parish, an initial bond issue of 
$1,630,000 was voted, with the avowed 
purpose to put every town and com 
munity olf any importance on a road 
over which a motor truck and the family 
ear and old Dobbin alike could move r 
gardless of the weather. The bonds 
were authorized first to retire an old 
issue of $240,000, then to finance a det A GRAVELED SECTION OF THE COTTON-VALLEY-HUGHES SPUR HIGHWAY SURPACED 
nite road program, according to a budg WITH LOCAL IRON ORE 
et of expenditures which = stipulated 
that the entire system must be com- This Eaves Bossier Parish MaNUIO! the state system, one nor 
pleted before expenditures could be funds " th which to construet me U.S. 7 O eas \ U.S 
5 made on additional roads farmers roads to the mau ne nig wu three secondary highways n wu 
i wavs, hence it was necessary re te syst one north ( 
1 The Revised Road System ind enlarge the parish system o , = | ‘ 
During the month of November, 1928, wavs connecting the main-lir 
the people of the state of Louisiana In addition to constructing roads fre 3 points 
voted an additional tax of 2 cents per of cost to parishes, the state will mau When completed. th el el 
gallon on gasoline, making a total otf 4 tain tree ill roads constructed bv the brace SU miles of pavement in the state 
cents per gallon. This constitutional parishes, where such roads are in the system, and 175 miles of atate ind ] 
} amendment authorizing the increase in state system and are up to state stand sh graveled highwavs 
; gas tax stipulated that all state high- ards. . 
ways shall be constructed and main- Bossier Parish was fortunate to hav Roadway Standards 
tained wholly by the state, thereby re- some 60 miles of roads recently con State highway pavements are of the 
lieving the parishes of the state from structed by the parish placed in the  Bates-Illinois tvpe. 18 or 20 feet wide 
contributing one-half the cost of con- state svstem. The revised road system th eC] te sh r width of 30 
struction of state roads as in the past. consists of three arterial highwavs, part feet. State standard gravel roads are 
riaced IS feet wide th two 6-foo 
s] Parish eC! roads r 
graded 24 fee de and surfaced to 
itl only 12 t feet. Much 
an een g the design 
3 ' — 
f st do hing 
( fit h 
} h-1 ¢ the 
n é ! 
shed grave 
Phe side De re m 
24% to 1, the ditches are flat-bottom 
aa i K SIOpeS i*/s pa 
AN OLD AND A NEW BRIDGE ACROSS CYPRESS BAYOU ON THE BENTON-HAUGHTON Extensive embankment work has been 
HIGHWAY, LOUISIANA necessary to raise the grade or fill in old 


The new bridge is 380 feet in length with a clear span of 17 feet trestles across bottom areas. Of course, 
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ONE OF THE MAINTENANCE CREWS OF THE BOSSIER PARISH HIGHWAY DEPART- 
MENT AT WORK ON THE HAUGHTON-ELM GROVE HIGHWAY 


little longitudinal haul was required, for 
such material as is needed in ballasting 
cuts and fills in rolling country is fre- 
quently taken from wide borrow-pits ex- 
tending well beyond the usual right-of- 


way 
The Use of Iron Ore 
Iron ore is abundant in the northern 
part of the parish and has been used 


with excellent results as a road mate 


! W here 


pre ects are near by, it is 


hauled direct from the pit. Farther 
south a considerable amount of pit-run 
ore-bearing gravel is shipped in from a 
neighboring parish. The mileage built 
of the two materials is about equal. The 
ivailability of these materials has been 
in important factor in speeding the com 
pletion of good roads 
Maintenance 
The new highway system would soon 


fail without adequate maintenance funds 
Fortunately, the maintenance needs were 
foreseen by a wise local government 


[he parish laterals, corresponding in 


sense to the township roads in other 


states, are financed by a tax of from 24% 
to 5 mills, voted every five years. Each 
ward or township which is represented 
by a police juror or county commission- 
er pays for the upkeep of its own roads 
About $55,000 is thus raised annually 
Modern power equipment is used, and 
the horse-drawn equipment has _ been 
entirely supplanted. The equipment 
used by Bossier Parish for maintenance 
and construction consists of one Cater- 
pillar Sixty tractor, one Caterpillar 5- 
ton tractor, eight 15-30 MeCormick- 
Deering tractors, one No. 12 road 
grader, eight No. 7 Adams graders, two 
No. 6 Russell graders, one 2-ton Inter- 
national truck, one 3-ton White truck, 
one 114-ton Ford truck, two 1-ton 
Chevrolet trucks, five l1-ton Ford trucks, 
ind one Ford automobile 

The state roads within the parish are 
maintained under the supervision of the 
State Highway Department, the state 
paying the entire cost. 


Bridges 
The swampy localities have required 
many bridges, including thirteen of con- 


siderable size on _ parish projects. 
\lthough many single-span bridges are 
built of concrete, the prevailing type of 
construction is the timber trestle, as 
timber is plentiful. The standard deck 
has a clear width of 17 feet and is sup- 
ported on 4-pile bents with a standard 
span of 19 feet. The decking is heart 
white oak; the rest of the timber and 
the piling is creosoted, using a 12-pound 
treatment. These modern sturdy-ap- 
pearing structures are in marked con- 
trast with their abandoned predecessors, 
whose flimsy bents, built when traffic 
was light and funds almost non-existent, 
are frequently to be seen along the new 
road. 
Costs 

The state has completed 25 miles of 
concrete and is grading five miles for 
paving. The average cost, including 
grading, drainage and bridges, is about 
$29,000 a mile. About 30 miles of state 
standard gravel has been laid to date 
at about $11,500 a mile. 

The parish laterals have been pushed 
until today the program is practically 
completed with 76 miles of serviceable 
road, and, at an average cost, including 
much trestle work and heavy filling, of 
only about $7,000 a mile. The decision 
to spread available funds over 80 miles 
instead of one-half or even one-fourth 
that mileage, as might have been done, 
is perhaps the most important decision 
made in planning the Bossier Parish 
highway system. 

It is by means of these roads which 
penetrate the districts back from the 
main roads that the region as a whcle 
has come really to benefit by better 
transportation. Farmers, timber inter- 
ests, the oil and gas industry, as well as 
people in towns and cities, are reflecting 
the change which these roads have 
brought about in their lives 


Photostat Recording Advocated for All 


; i photostat process ol ecording 
written documents is both cheaper 
ind better than methods now in general 
use and should be thoroughly investigated 
by all city and county officials, in the 
Havenner, an ex- 
pert in government efficiency methods, 


opinion of George C 


who discusses that subject in a pamphlet 
blished by the Municipal Admunistra- 
tion Service, of New York 


I distinct advantages are claimed 

l Photostat copies of any docum¢ nt 
can be made and are ready for use in a 
few minutes 


2. Photostat recording is economical, 
costing less per folio than any other known 
process 

‘3. Photostat prints are accurate, the 
print being a facsimile of the original 
document 

‘4. Photostat prints are permanent; 
they will not fade and they will last as 
long as the paper base 


Municipalities and Counties 


5. Interlineations and deletions can- 
not be made in photostat prints without 


easily being detected.” 


Summing up these five reasons in even 
briefer form, Mr. Havenner terms them 
“speed, economy, accuracy, permanency, 
and fraud-proof oy 

“Many local governments throughout 
the country are adopting the photographic 
method of recording land instruments, 
wills and similar documents filed for per- 
manent record in state, county and city 
offices,” the writer declares “Cook 
County, Ill., which adopted it in 1924, 
was the first county to install that system 
of recording deeds, mortgages, releases, 
and other instruments pertaining to real 
property rights. Some of the other coun- 
ties which have adopted this method are 

“Adams County, Brighton, Colo.; Ara- 
pahoe County, Littleton, Colo.; City and 
County of Denver, Colo.; Las Animas 
County, Trinidad, Colo.; Duval County, 


Jacksonville, Fla.; Pinellas County, Clear- 
water, Fla.; Marion County, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Genesee County, Flint, Mich.; Kent 
County, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Oakland 
County, Pontiac, Mich.; Wayne County, 
Detroit, Mich.; Ramsey County, St. Paul, 
Minn.; St. Louis County, St. Louis, Mo.; 
New York County, New York City (Pro- 
bate Court); Suffolk County, Riverhead, 
Long Island, N. Y.; Craig County, Vinita, 
Okla.; Muskogee County, Muskogee, 
Okla.; Okmulgee County, Okmulgee, 
Okla.; Ottawa County, Miami, Okla.; 
Seminole County, Wewoka, Okla.; Se- 
quoyah County, Sallisaw, Okla.; Tillman 
County, Frederick, Okla.; Kenosha Coun- 
ty, Kenosha, Wis.; District of Columbia 
(Register of Wills). 

Not all of the counties listed have in- 
stalled photostat machines. A number of 
them where the volume of recording is 
not sufficient to justify purchasing their 
own equipment, contract for this work. 
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Massachusetts Takes Thought for Conserving 
and Increasing Her Recreational Areas | 
and Open Spaces | 





66 S trustees of posterity we lous centers. There are increasing reasons |) partment of Conservation nd 
should plan for the future. for such publicly controlled areas as state yeeognition of the Trustees of Publi 
It is our duty to make it pos- “»d town forests and parks, motor camp Reservations as the permanent bod. 

. 4 , 2 é e. . I I | al \ 

sible for generations to come to enjoy ! laces, scenic and historic sites, beaches, 9, perate with the various state depart 

outdoor recreation. The vse of motor a : se csi and wilde rness are mente nd voluntary agencies in th 

: ; : ; or bird, Mammal, and fish preserves ) . 

vehicles and airplanes will increase as 2 a "J . execution of future plans Another 

csi “na 1] wild life conservation, and outdoor r : P 

years go by, and large areas will be in oration. We must plan for this today recommendation—one which has already 

reach of more and more people. If 


one } > mhocdie vil renorter , th 
Che report constitutes a plan, tenta- een embodied in a bill re porte 1 by the 
tive, but based on a state-wide study, Committee on Harbors and Public Lands 
This shows that, scattered throughout '™ connection with the taking of Salis 
the state, there are 44 state forests. 1] bury Beach as a public reservation 


private property is not to be trespassed 
upon and abused, an alternative must 
be provided for those who cannot afford 
or do not wish to patronize holdings of 
hotels and amusement parks. The tem- 
porary spread of population of cities 
into the country along highways on all 
week-ends, holidays, and vacation peri- 
ods will increase.” 


state reservations, 26 semi-publie areas provides that all reservations hereafter 
owned by the Trustees of Public Reser- taken by the state shali be managed by 
vations, and other bodies, and a number the State Conservation Department 
of sanctuaries established by the New Another important feature of this bill is 
England Federation of Bird Clubs. The provision for the creation of a state 
Committee’s proposals looking to an reservation trust fund over which the 


; . : . orderly expansion of all public play- State Treasurer shall have custody, and 
report of the Committee on Needs and ground facilities included the develop- which will enable that officer to accept 


Jses of n Spaces i ass: setts 
Use: ol Ope n paces hens Massachu ett: ment of some open areas independent | mits and bequests ol money ind land 
— "er to the Governor and now present reservations and some in con- tg apply to the reservations of the Con 
published both as a separate pamphlet junction with state forests, parks and eryvation Department. In recent years 
and as a part of the annual report of canctuaries. In some instances it de- gifts 
the Massachusetts Trustees of Public fines the limits of areas that in its 
Reservations, accompanied by a large opinion ought to be set aside. In other 
colored map. The report continues instances it indicates within what 
“More and more, privately ow areas ' 

re and more, privately o med wees boundaries the state should acquire as _ terest will be stimulated and that gifts 

are being closed to the public. City popu- aad Deal ble ‘ r 

; "Sil ch land as possible. Tes al : scenic areas will re- 
lation is steadily growing. New trans- = I ¥ oe Sa Oe eee 
portation facilities are extending the area Recommendation is made for the cre- sult 
of the country within reach of the popu- ation of a division of parks under the One point, emphasized in the report, 


This significant quotation is from a 


for state forestry purposes have 
been equivalent to approximately 10,000 
acres, and it is anticipated that, with 
this broadening of authority, public in- 


(: 


MAP OF OPEN SPACES FOR MASSACHUSETTS 
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LEGEND a GOVERNOR'S COMMITTEE ON NEEDS AND USES OF OPEN SPACES 
Existing state forest @ ¥ 
Proposed state forest 7 
Through foot trails wd 
Bay Cireuit and ~ 
other open spaces omens one w. : — 
= 4 4 
Key to open spaces as shown by / 
letters: : : a 
A Tri-State Park M Doane’s Falls, Royalston x Sudbury Meadows pe 
B Appalachian Trail N Mt. Watatic Y Rocky Narrows, Charles R. 
C October Mountain -Bear- O Wachusett-Watatic Trail Z Upper Neponset Meadows 
town Forest P Willard Brook, Ashby and and Purgatory Swamp —_ 
D Mohawk Trail (upper Townsend AA Moose Hill Region, Sha 
part) Q Lake Chaubunagunga- ron ae 
E Upper Deerfield Gorge maug, part BB —— Great Cedar 
F Mohawk Trail—-Savoy R Douglas Woods amp , 
Porest , ) Salisbury Beach CC Pall River, New Bedford s ‘ 
G Windsor Jambs T Plum Island, part and semeen Forest 3 
H Westfield River Gorge U Dogtown Common, Glou- = —_ _——- 
’ ux 4 41 , 
5 Otis Granville ‘Forest Vv Boxford Reservation FPF Myles Standish Forest rg and Shootfly- = a. a See 
K Holyoke Range W Fowl Meadows, Bedford extension ing iii Monomoy Island, | 


L Warwick-Wendell Forest and Concord GG Barnstable Neck and HH Yarmouth Forest KK Nantucket Moor 
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vas reiterated and stressed at the Third 
Conterence on Regional Planning for 
New England which met at the State 
House in Boston on May 29, shortly 
fter the ippearance in printed form of 
the report, and at which the work of the 
(ommittee on the Needs and Uses of 
Open Spaces was discussed and com- 
mended. This point was the inadequacy 
of one state to develop properly its out- 
door publhe recreation facilities without 


t hae 


ration of the adjoming states 
The seven coordinated major proposals 
embodied in the Regional Plan, which is 
to be published in 1931, inelude prom- 
inent!y provision for the conservation 
ind enlargement of recreational facili- 


ties and for the control of the remaiming 
open areas not only for Massachusetts 
for the whole region, according to 


Wiliam Roger Greeley, Chairman of 
he Conterence 

The Committee notes that Massa- 
husetts, the nation’s pioneer 1n the cre- 


Area, Population a 


New York 


a. world’s two largest urban com- 
mil 


iities are fruitful sources of com- 
parisons more or less significant; but 
en such relatively simple ones as those 


rea and population are subject to 
explanation, particularly because of the 
differences in governmental make-up. The 
City of New York, as a unified govern- 
ment, with certain powers ind functions 
remaining with the five component bor- 


ation of public recreation areas, has 
slipped down to eighth place among the 
states in its provision of acreage per 
thousand inhabitants for play purposes 
It further notes that acquisition delayed 
becomes increasingly more difficult— 
often becoming impossible. Governor 
Frank G. Allen, to whom the report was 
officially transmitted by Charles 35. 
sird, Jr.. Chairman, echoes the im- 
portance of the program 

“We in Massachusetts have become a 
citv ind town peo] le to 1 degree which 
we hardly realize. Ninety-four per cent 
of our population are urban dwellers 
4nd 3,500,000 of 4,150,000 people of 
Massachusetts live within 40 miles of the 
Boston State House. So it is unnecessary 
to emphasize the Importance of providing 
facilities for our citizens to win health 
ind recreation for soul, mind, and body 
in the beautiful countryside which Nature 
has given Massachusetts. Beauty 
is a8 Important as bread if man is to de- 
ve lop his highest possibilitic _ 


nd Street Accidents. 
and London 


population higures from the official census 
of 1921, and estimates for 1925-1927 (and 
1928 for the two imstances given above, 
but not for Greater London) together 
with area statistics, for the various divi- 
sions. The following table, based upon 
these figures for London, and United 
States Census Bureau figures for New 
York (the 1920 census and 1927 estimates), 
presents some statistics of area, popu- 


Popula 
tion per 


Area Population acre 
New Vor acres 1920 127 1927 LONDON 
Borough of Mankattan 14,209 2,284,103 1,814,600 27 .7 Central area — 
City of New Vork 197.727 5,620,048 5,970,800 30.2 County of London 
New York Metro. Dist. (old 751 S87 7,910,415 &,643,000* 11.5 Greater London 


the 1920 census, with Greater London. 
The new metropolitan district, recently 
decided upon, is much larger than the 
old, and less useful for this comparison 

Another subject for an interesting com- 
parison is the mortality from street acci- 
dents in the two metropolises. The 
Annual Report of the London and Home 
Counties Traffic Advisory Committee 
(1927-28), recently published, gives this 
data for the City of London and the 
Metropolitan Police District (the combin- 
ation of these constituting Greater Lon- 
don), for 1920 to 1927, inclusive, and 
the 1928 figure has been obtained from 
the British Library of Information, New 
York, where the report is obtainable 
(see page 177). These are shown in the 
following table with corresponding figures 
for New York, from the city health de- 
partment, the rates per 100,000 popula- 
tion being shown also. 


DEATHS FROM STREET ACCIDENTS, NEW 
YORK AND LONDON, 1923-1928 


City of Greater 

New York London 

Rate Rate 

per per 

Year No. 100,000 No. 100,000 

1923 19 684 q 
1924 19 866 11 
1925 20 11 
1926 21 13 
1927 20 14 
1928... 19 16 





In comparing these figures there should 
be borne in mind the relative densities 
of population—302 per acre for New 
York, and 17.6 for Greater London—and 
the relative automobile registration. In 
New York City the registration, not in- 
cluding motorcycles, on August 1, 1928, 
was 614.771, or one motor vehicle for 
every 10 persons. The registration for 


Popula- 

tion per 
Area, Population acre 
acres 1921 1927 1927 


12,268 1,266,843 
74,850 4 484,523 
443,449 7,480,201 


1,272,350T 103.7 
4,550,000 60.8 
7,809,963 17.6 


* Estimated taking Census Bureau's July 1 ,1927, estimate for New York City and assuming an increase for the rest of the district at the same rate as from 1910 


to 1920 


| Ester ated Ly assum ing fcr such parts of boroughs as enter into the area the same rate of increase ,1921 to 1927, as for the entire boroughs 


Oughs, embraces an area of 309 square 
miles, with a population of 6,017,500, 
estimated as of July 1, 1928. The City 
of London, on the other hand, has an 
wea of hardly more than one square 
mile, and a population (1928 estimate) 
of 13,110. The County of London, how- 
ever, governed by the Loudon County 
Council and by many local governments, 
is urban territory and .s more nearly like 
the usual concept of a great city. Its 
irea is 117 3quare miles, and its popula- 
tion (1928 estimate), 4,502,000 

Still larger than the county is the area 
known as “Greater London,” consisting of 
the City of London and the Metropolitan 
Police District that surrounds it and ex- 
tends beyond the county limits. Another 
area, constituting a portion of the county, 
is sometimes referred to as the “Central 
Area,” consisting of the cities of London 
and Westminister, combined with eight 
entire boroughs and parts of two others. 
A recently published volume of “London 
Statistics” (Volume 32, 1926-27), issued 
by the London County Council, gives 


lation, and population density, comparing 
in these respects the borough of Man- 
hattan with the “Central Area of Lon- 
don;” the City of New York (all five 
boroughs) with the County of London; 
and the New York Metropolitan District, 
as used by the Bureau of the Census in 


Greater London is not available, but that 
for the County of London, in the third 
quarter of 1928, excluding motorcycles, 
agricultural engines, tractors, and “mis- 
cellaneous” (chiefly tram-cars) was 149,- 
712, or one motor vehicle for every 30 
persons. 


Loveliness and Liveableness Must Be By-Products 


Ww tend to throw the responsibility 
for all things that add light and 
loveliness, grace and distinction to Ameri- 
can life into the hands of a small group of 
professional artists, architects, and uplift- 
ers. This is a dangerous business for the 
future of America, because a social-mind- 
edness that is but the special function of 
& special group of socially-minded persons 
who are swimming against the general 
stream of a community’s life, a commun- 
ity’s industry, a community’s business, 
cannot be real. It will remain but a tin- 
sel decoration. The things that really add 
loveliness and liveableness to a community 
must come as by-products of the way men 


carry on the private activities out of which 
they make their bread and butter. 

No small band of uplifters can perma- 
nently prevent slums, if the organization 
of machine industry is such that slums are 
created by it. Beauty cannot be injected 
into a community that organizes and ad- 
ministers its common affairs in a sordid 
and slovenly manner. We cannot bring 
the priceless boon of great and beautiful 
architecture to American cities if archi- 
tects must serve a system of develop- 
mental schemes animated by no interest 
beyond the sale of properties. 

—From an address by Glenn Frank, President, 


University of Wisconsin, before the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards. 
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HIS city’s experiment in archite: 
tural control and in 
lishment of English building de- 
sign for its business and industrial cen- 


the estab 


ters has been so pleasing and satisfac- 
tory to Mayor R. F. Hulland that he 
has sponsored, and the city has this 
vear adopted, the following ordinance: 


“Be It Ordained 
“That 
of building an English city in the Ozarks 
ind knowing that to follow this plan is to 


in orde r to follow the citv s plan 


make Hollister a city both unique and 
beautiful, we by ordinance do amend sec- 
tion three of ordinance 24, of November 


17, 1913, and declare 
the future 


that all buildings in 
erected in the busine ss section 


(as outlined by plat) follow our present 


plan of Old English type architecture, and 
that no other style of building be al- 
lowed.” 


Mayor Hulland declares that there is 
a thrill about having your trade marts 
akin to those of the old country of cen- 
turies ago, and has consistently used his 
influence for the development of the 
plan in the most ideal manner possible. 
The idea was conceived by the town’s 
founder, W. H. Johnson, and developed 
by his son, W. W. Johnson, an architect 
ef Springfield, Mo. The merchants have 
cooperated heartily, and the results today 
are unusual, astonishing, and altogether 
praiseworthy. Mayor Hulland is proud 
of the fact that there is not, in our 
knowledge, another city in the United 
States that has developed in a similar 
manner. The idea was entirely original 
here, and the great attractiveness of the 
town to tourists, and the favorable pub- 
licity that its distinction has won for it, 


Hollister, Mo.—A ‘Town in the Ozarks Where 
Architectural Control Is Effective 
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ied to the adoption of the recent ord { oe the 


a\al recently 
nance looking to further and more com- souri Pa 
plete control ection th because of the close prox 
Hollister was platted in 1906 when mity of Branson, new and already 
Mr Johnson first acquired a beautiful flourishing town, trains would not stor 


; 
| completed Mis- 
tailroad line through the 
' 
} 
| 











BUSINESS SECTION OF HOLLISTER, MO., AS SEEN FROM HILLSIDE BACK OF MIS 
SOURI PACIFIC STATION 
The shrubbery and park-like arrangements around the station are clearly shown 

tract of land lying along the south bank at Hollister. That was the beginning o 
cf the White River, and, being an ideal- a long struggle for growth. The n’s 
ist, conceived the development as one founder acquired more land, a g 
that would enhance the natural setting desirable tracts to the Presbyterian As 
and prove a model residence and resort sembly of the Southwest and the Mis 
town. There was no such development souri Young Men’s Christian Assos 
In the section, ind the owner launched tion on the assumption that these 

the project with enthusiasm. After the ganization centers with the crowds they 
first plat was filed, and quite a few lots would dr vould help matters with the 
had been sold, he was informed by of- railroad t did Hollister became 


————————— Or ee 











TWO SCENES SHOWING THE HARMONIOUS ARCHITECTURE AT HOLLISTER 
At the left, a view of Front Street, looking south. At the right, the cheese faccory that was the first unit of the new style of Old English archi 


tecture in the town 

















VIEW OF FRONT STREET, HOLLISTER, MO., LOOKING NORTH 


ter 
Stop Let 


Mr relate 


y the development thereafter: 


Johnson { har it- 


teristic 


We 4 period 
of two years and I was permitted to pay 
the salary of the station agent during 48 
months because the receipts did not war- 
rant that expenditure on the the 
railroad. Having traveled a great deal 
over the United States and always prefer- 
ring to gaze at the countryside rather than 
keep my eyes on a magazine, I had been 


had a box-car station for 


part of 


impressed with the universal habit of 
most communities of surrounding their 
depots with unsightly developments. In 


fact, most of the towns I had seen wer: 
poorly planned or built haphazard fashion 
Having the future of Hollister in my own 
hands, I determined to capitalize her natu- 
ral advantages and preserve her 
values. It was not until the picturesque 


scenic 


English architectural plan was well under 
way that conceived the idea of mak- 
ing it compulsory and adopted the 1913 
ordinance requiring all builders to present 


we 


Zoning 


EOPLE do not appeal to the 
! 


courts 
for permission to violate They 
do appeal for justice under the laws. But 
it is now different with boards of appeal 
under zoning laws. When a man wants 
special privilege he appeals, and it fre- 
quently happens that the board of appeals 
the appellant exemption from the 
It has also happened that the courts 
have upheld the board of appeals, though 
in many cases it has been otherwise. 

It is therefore not out of place to state 
again the function of a board of appeals. 
The board is like a court of equity, which 
passes upon problems in which the law is 
not, often cannot be, specific. For exam- 
ple, a man has a 30-foot lot between two 
developed lots where 10-foot side yards 
ire required. He can’t build on 10-feet of 
space, but that doesn’t mean that he 
should be ‘allowed to cover the entire lot 
with a high building and get all his light 
They 

has 
an appe als board 
should permit the man to build a bunga- 
low, 20 fee 


iws 


grants 
law 


and ventilation from his neighors. 
and the 
such a cast 


have rights 


rights. In 


community 


with the gables fronting 
the street and the rear yard so as to pro- 


t W idk i 


tect the others in their light and ventila- 
tion. 
Such a variation overcomes a physical 


their plans to the Board of Trustees of 
the Village 


te d to procee d 


before the \ would be pe rmit- 


“The town was originally platted to fol- 


low the curves and contours of the land- 
scape, with creek and river banks and 
waste places reserved for parks. I had 


set aside a strip of ground 100 feet wide 
paralleling the railroad right of way, and 
included an allowance in 
for a ‘Y’ which I believed the railroad 
eventually would need. When I was no- 
tified that we were to have a depot, I un- 
dertook to finance the landscaping of the 
grounds surrounding the building, to bring 
them into conformity with similar devel- 
opment in other parts of the city. I also 
immediately offered the railroad $500 to 
permit me to design the new station re- 
gardless of what the company was will- 
ing to spend for its construction. Work- 
ing with the railroad’s architect, Howard 
Longstaff, we designed the present depot, 
and its erection was turned into my hands 
The result was so satisfactory to the com- 


ground space 


Appeals and Law V 


difficulty and prevents an unnecessary 
hardship, and yet protects the intent and 
purpose of the law. It is a variation un- 
der the law and within the meaning of the 
law. 

When an appellant seeks to put a 15- 
foot building in an 80-foot district, or to 
put a store in a residential district, or to 
cover more than the allowed percentage of 
a lot simply to make more money, he is 
appealing for a special privilege, for per- 
mission to steal when the law says he shall 
not steal, No board with any 
sense of its function would grant such a 
permit. No court that looks to the results 
and its own peace of mind will uphold a 


proper 


board in such a decision. For if it is 
done for one, why not for all? And it is 
the function of neither a board of appeals 


nor a court, nor of both combined, to re- 
pe al laws. 

In spite 
men will ask, 
can’t do such things? 
should be, what good is it if it can do 
things? Such boards ar 
special situations and se« 


intelligent 
1 board if it 


A Yankee’s reply 


this, seeemingly 
what good is 


such 
intended to meet 
that 
done- justice to the neighborhood and th« 


justice 1s 


town just as much as justice to the appel- 
lant. To grant exemption from the law is 
the crime of violating the law. If the law 
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pany that my check for $500 was returned 
For several years now, the com- 
responsibility of 


to me 
pany has accepted the 
keeping the extensive planting around th 
station in condition at its own expense.’ 


It was the possibility that some lot 
owner might spoil the whole present ef- 
fect by inserting into the scheme a 
building entirely out of harmcny with 
the Old English style that prompted 
Mayor Hulland to develop the above- 
quoted ordinance, Mr. Johnson 
tinued. Touching upon the inevitable 
dissent which he has encountered in put- 
ting across his program, he said: 


con- 


“Some of the citizens refuse to this day 
to be converted, but most of our folks 
agree, and the English style is freely 


adopted even outside the sections con- 
trolled under the old ordinance and pro- 
vided for by the new one. Even the 
ner filling-station and the new milk-prod- 
ucts plant completed during the past sum- 
mer were designed to fit harmoniously in- 
to the general scheme. Even buildings in 
the industrial center will be constructed 
along Old English lines in future, though 
Hollister is not to be developed for in- 
dustries. It will be kept, as in the past 
more for resort and residential purposes 
Should the proposed Table Rock dam, 
four miles west of here, bring industries, 
Hollister will not be the site of the fac- 
But it is anticipated that execu- 
tives and the highest types of employees 
will find Hollister ideally adapted for their 
homes. Then Hollister will really come 
into its own as the most unique, the most 
distinctive, the most interesting and pic- 
turesque bit of Old English planning in 
America.” 


cor- 


tories 


iolation 


is wrong, it is not for the board of appeals 
to nullify it. A court may nullify a wrong 
law or a wrong application of a law. The 
only way a community can remedy a 
wrong law is to repeal it or amend it. It 
isn’t the business of a board of appeals to 
amend a law. There is a legislative body 
in every jurisdiction. 

No man has a right to appeal for ex- 
emption from a law. If he does so, he 
should be denied. He has a right to ap- 
peal for a variation under the law and 
within the limits of the law, when, in a 
specific instance, he can make no reason- 
able use of his property except with such 
a variation. While Jaw-enforcing bodies 
fail to this untold damage will con- 
tinue to be done. 

From the last Annual Report of the Division 


of Housing and Town Planning of the Massachu- 
setts Department of Public Welfare 


see 
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Snow Removal in the City of Detroit 


Com MISSIONER 


HEAVY snowfall in the streets 
of a city interferes most seriously 
with pedestrian and vehicular 
traffic, fire protection and police depart- 
ment equipment. Deep snow, a sudden 
thaw, or the gathering of ice on walks 
and pavements, causes great annoyance 
and frequently subjects pedestrians to 
falls and injuries. The constant tramp- 
ling of this snow by pedestrians and 
heavy vehicular traffic in the event of a 
slight thaw results in this slush and mud 
being dragged through public buildings, 
large department stores and other busi- 
ness and shopping places and is very 
detrimental to the health and cleanli- 
ness so much striven for in our modern 
cities. In case of a thaw followed by 
freezing weather, where the snow has 
not been promptly removed, the situa- 
tion is still further aggravated, especially 
in the heavily congested walks 
streets of our business sections. 
When the Weather Bureau predicts a 
heavy blizzard or snowstorm, the De- 
troit Department of Street Cleaning is 
already prepared for this emergency, and 
all its efforts are contentrated on the 
one purpose of speedily removing the 
snow in order to keep the streets and 
intersections, as well as safety zones, 
open for pedestrians and vehicular traf- 
fic. It is the aim of the Superintendent 
of Street Cleaning, with his specially or- 
ganized and trained force, to keep just 
one step ahead of a snowstorm. Long 
before the approach of cold and freez- 
ing weather, instructions have been is- 
sued to all the division superintendents 
and foremen so that these men are ready 
and on the alert at the first indication 
of snow or a snowfall of 2 inches. 


and 


Snow-Cleaning Headquarters 

The snow-cleaning headquarters in 
Detroit are located in the downtown and 
central district at 17 East Woodbridge 
Street, from which point all snow-re- 
moval activities are directed. At the 
first indication of an approaching snow- 
storm or a snowfall of 2 inches the force 
of 70 foremen, divided into two shifts, 
have instructions to get in touch imme- 
diately with snow headquarters, where 
they receive final instructions and are 
informed just when to report. 


Organizing and Detailing Field Forces 

The foremen who must report at head- 
quarters are assigned a gang of men and 
supplied with a record form showing the 
number of men in the gang, the num- 
ber of trucks assigned, the location 


By JOHN W. REID 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLi 


where the men are to work, and the type 


of work, that is, whether they are to do 
hand cleaning, load, pile, or do machine 
work. This record form is divided into 
two sections, the top portion filled out 
with the aforesaid data and a similar 
space provided on the remaining half of 
the report which the foreman must fill in 
when he finishes his shift, in order that 
the directing or operating personnel at 
headquarters can determine just where 
the first foreman and his men left off 
ind where the succeeding foreman on 
the following shift is to start. He is also 
supplied with a form headed “Snow and 
Ice Time Record Sheet,” which has space 
for the foreman’s name, date, where as 
signed, starting time, and 
name, lunch period, starting and quit- 


a place Lor 


ting time, etc., of each employee in thi 
gang, also the license numbers of trucks 
and the truck names. When 
leaving headquarters, each man assigned 
to a gang is furnished with a time ecard, 
which is punched every hour by the fore- 
man. These are 


owners’ 


WorkKs 


From 200 to 800 men are at 


times em 


ployed, according to demand 


Supervising Force 
\s stated 
divided into two shifts, 


before, our foremen are 
each one under 
the head of a division superintendent and 
issisted by another official of similar 
The regular duties of these 
division superintendents are delegated to 


cal icity 


one of their foremen, and the foremen 


work are re- 
lieved by doubling-up their regular as- 


issigned to snow-removal 


ses detail 


signed sections and in some ¢ 


ing some other reliable handy-man as 
eting foreman during his absence, in 
order that work may continue and not 
be neglected in the various parts of t] 
Equipment 
Within two hours of the first ap- 
proaching sign of a snowstorm, all 


necessary carry on this 


equipment to 


work is at our command. This equi; 





prepared in two 
different colors, 
one ior 
and the other for 
the night shift. 
These cards will 
show the exact | 
number of hours | “iam 
worked. The la- 
boring force are 
paid off in cash at 
the end of each 
day’s work upon 
their return to 
headquarters, and 
the truck equip- 
ment is paid for 
at the end of the 
week. 








Labor Available 

The force avail- 
able for labor ser- — 
vice is obtainable 
from the floating 
population and 
from common la- 
bor that is out of al 
work at this time 


of the year. This een 
labor represents ny 
all nationalities 


employed in the 


‘ 1-14-27 JK 
removal of snow. 
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They are paid at 


ee THE INSTRUCTION FORM ISSUED TO PFOREMEN IN DETROIT TO 
INDICATE METHODS AND DISTRICTS TO BE CLEANED AND 


the rate of 55 


cents per hour 


EXTENT OF WORK DONE BY THE FOREMAN AND HIS CREW 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 
Snow and Ice Time Record Sheets 





Foreman'’s Name 


Asmgned To 


Date 


Starting Time 








—— T 
NUMBER NAME | tench Peried | Quimng Time | Hours Worked Amount Past 
i. i 
- — 4 4 2 
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THE FOREMAN’S SNOW AND ICE TIME RECORD SHEET FOR LABORERS AND TRUCKS 


ment consists of three Barber-Greene 
snow loaders, one side loader, and one 
Nelson snow loader; two clamshells and 
twenty-two snow-plows which are at- 


tached to citv-owned trucks 


There are 
also available six tractors and graders to 
use in this work. Privately owned truck 
equipment is called upon, and these 
truck owners furnish upon short notice 
from forty to sixty trucks provided with 
%-vard capacity bodies 


Snow Maps Provided 


At snow headquarters and in the 


possession of superintendents in charge 
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INDIVIDUAL TIME CARD, PRINTED ON 

PINK STOCK FOR THE DAY SHIFT, AND 

ON A PALE GREEN STOCK FOR THE 
NIGHT SHIFT 


of the work, there are two distinct kinds 
of snow maps on blueprints 
the downtown loop or business section 


One shows 


where snow must be removed from 
streets, and the other, called the plow 
map, shows all highways and main 
arteries that are to be plowed. When 
a foreman has finished a certain stretch 
of thoroughiare, he calls headquarters, 
and by referring to this map he can 
readily be assigned with his gang to an- 
other stretch of highway that needs to be 
New maps are used 
for each snow, and the old one filed for 
record 


cleaned of snow 


Concentration of Forces 
The entire general snow-cleaning 
force is directed to give attention first 
to the downtown or business section and 
to clean the intersections and crossings 
as well as safety zones by the use of 
hand gangs. The plows are employed 


Who Pays the Cost 


N only two of the 60 cities of New 
York State is the cost of street pave- 
ment borne entirely by the city, accord- 
ing to a survey conducted by the State 
Bureau of Municipal Information. 
Hudson and Plattsburg are the cities 
that observe this policy, while the fol- 
lowing nine municipalities divide the pav- 
ing costs equally between the city and 
the property owners on the improved 
streets; Auburn, Binghamton, Cohoes, 
Glens Falls, Little Falls, Middletown, 
Port Jervis, Watertown and White Plains 
Among cities which assess more than 
half of the paving costs against the abut- 
ting property, the survey discloses that 
in 18 the property owners on improved 
streets are required to pay two-thirds of 
the paving costs. Municipalities in this 
group are Corning, Cortland, Fulton, 
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plowing the snow on the streets in wind- 
rows a few feet from the curb, where 
the snow is either picked up by snow 
loaders and from their conveyers 
dumped into trucks or is loaded by hand 
gangs onto trucks. After streets in the 
loop or business district are cleaned of 
snow, the forces give their attention to 
main thoroughfares and business arteries 
outside of the loop. In the residential 
and outlying districts, the local forces 
assigned there take care of crossings and 
safety zones wherever they find their at- 
tention is required, 


Parked Vehicles 

While this Department has experi- 
enced considerable trouble in cleaning 
many of its streets because of the parked 
car problem, it has received considerable 
aid through the cooperation of the Po- 
lice Department and the assistance of its 
officers in keeping streets clear of parked 
cars that would otherwise hinder the 
rapid and efficient cleaning of snow from 
these streets. On some of the most im- 
portant thoroughfares the officers assist 
in roping-off a given area so that the 
street can be cleaned of snow without 
the interference of public vehicles, and 
using specially made standards warning 
motorists that this area is not to be used 
for parking, which has been of great help 
to our operating forces in cleaning the 
streets of snow. » 


Future Plans 

The Department is constantly keeping 
prepared for the future by the adding of 
such equipment as necessary, enlarging 
the area to be cleaned by plows, and in 
general keeping up with the growth and 
expansion of the city. The various maps 
used in connection with snow-removal 
work are being constantly revised and 
brought up to date. Owing to the 
method of snow removal, the city of De- 
troit has experienced no tie-up of traffic 
due to the snow for a number of years. 


of Street Paving? 


Geneva, Hornell, Ithaca, Lockport, Mount 
Vernon, Newburgh, New Rochelle, Nor- 
wich, Ogdensburg, Oneida, Oneonta, Os- 
wego, Poughkeepsie, Salamanca and 
Utica. Gloversville and Kingston go a bit 
further and assess 75 per cent of the cost 
on contiguous property. Lackawanna 
pays 56 per cent of the expense and 
property owners 44 per cent under a sys- 
tem slightly different from that in vogue 
elsewhere. 

In a final group, however, there are 14 
cities that assess the paving cost against 
the property owners in the improved 
streets, the municipalities not sharing in 
the cost at all. This policy is adhered to 
in Albany, Buffalo, Dunkirk, Jamestown, 
New York, Niagara Falls, Olean, Roches- 
ter, Rome, Schenectady, Syracuse, Tona- 
wanda, North Tonawanda, and Yonkers. 
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Aids to Better Lighting of Airports 
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416.1 ~SUGGESTED DESIGN FOR /LLUMINATED WIND TEE USING 25-WATT /NCANDESCENT 
LAMPS WITH GREEN WEATHERPROOF HOODS SPACED OW l2-/NCH CENTERS 
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FIG.3-TYPICAL BOUNDARY LIGHT SYSTEM FOR FIELD WITH LANDING STRIPS AND 
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CONE PAINTING 
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CONE PAINTING FOR GREEN L/GHTS 
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FIG.5- BOUNDARY LIGHT INSTALLATION WITH 
PAINTED CONES FOR DAY MARKING 


FUNDAMENTALS OF AIRPORT LIGHT 
ING OUTLINED 
The accompanying drawings are among 


those reproduced in a new Department of 
Commerce pamphlet entitled ‘‘Notes on Air 
port Lighting.’’ Prepared by Colonel Harry 
H. Blee, Chief of the Division of Airports 
and Aeronautic Information of the Aeronau 
tics Branch, the notes set forth the require 
ments of the Department’s airport rating 
regulations relative to airport lighting. They 
explain fully the primary rules to be ob 
served in laying out an airport lighting 
system and should be consulted by all city 
officials engaged in that task. Copies of the 
pamphlet may be obtained by writing the 
Aeronautics Branch at Washington, D. C. 





















Turning Good Boys Into Bad 


Housing Conditions and Spare Time Activities Important Factors in Juvenile Delinquency 


N a district of some 220,000 popula- 
tion in the lower East Side of Man 
hattan, which had led the borough 
over a period of several years in per- 


centage of juvenile delinquency, a study 


of environmental factors has been made 


for the Crime Commission of New York 
State by its Sub-Commission on Causes 
and Effects of Crime. In a 93-page re- 
port of this study, published in April, 
1929, recommendations are made of na- 
tion-wide interest and importance 


1. Housing 

The relation of bad housing to delin- 
quency has been clearly indicated in this 
study Every effort should be made by 
the authorities to speed a housing pro- 
gram of broad scope, that will re pl ice old- 
law tenements with modern structures 
Private individuals and _ organizations 
should also be encouraged to participate 
in this housing program, as one progres- 


Sive ster 


in delinquency prevention 


2. Schools 


a. Schools can meet the problem of 
delinquency in many ways and should do 
so. The delinquents themselves require 
sympathetic, patient study by specialists 
in child guidance. The school curriculum 
should be adapted to meet the needs of 
delinquents lacking capacity for or in- 
terest in the usual subjects. Conflicts 
with school authorities require careful 
study and treatment rather than simply 
commitments to disciplinary — schools 
Clinic facilities should be set up within 
the schools to carry out such a program 
ol prevention. Adequate provision should 
be made for the service of visiting teach- 
ers and for vocational guidancé and place - 
ment. 

b. School building and yards should 
be utilized to the fullest extent, winter 
and summer, day and evening. The 
Koard of Education should adopt as its 
policy the supervision of recreation and 
community centers by 
' 


specially-trained 
eaders, distinct and separated from the 


ben hing staff 


3. Supervision of Delinquents 

é A coordinated program of cas 
study and supervision of spare time is 
greatly needed in the treatment of juven- 
ile delinquency. Case work is at present 
being done by one group of agencies and 
recreation work by another group with 
very little contact between the two. It 
is recommended that in those districts 
where there is a considerable amount of 
juvenile delinquency that a neighborhood 
program of delinquency prevention be in- 
augurated through a council consisting 
of the various agencies for civic better- 
ment operating in the neighborhood. Such 
ua council should provide means for con- 
stant interchange of experiences and case 
information among the rank-and-file 
workers of the various agencies, and 


should provide for a joint follow-up, con- 
sistently and over long periods, of in- 
dividual delinquent children, or families 
some of whose members have been delin- 
quent. In order that workers in the recre- 
ation field may better participate in this 
program, it is recommended that agencies 
employing recreation workers train cer- 
iain workers in case work methods, and 
uttract persons especially qualified for 
work with problem children by offering 
idequate compensation. The schools of 
social work are urged to devise curricula 
to provide qualified persons with th 
necessary training for this work 

b. Special means must be devised for 
an emergency program that will reach 
older delinquents who do not respond to 
ordinary programs. It is suggested that 
study be given to the feasibility of com- 
peting in poor neighborhoods with com- 
rercial pool rooms, on @a business basis, 
for the patronage of this group. 

c. Vocational opportunities and voca- 
tional training for delinquents should be 
extended. Assistance should be given by 
the community to agencies specializing in 
child guidance work, in the development 
of facilities for vocational guidance and 
placement. 


4. Spare Time 


a. Since misguided energy and the lack 
of wholesome spare time pursuits, are so 
often factors in delinquency the facilities 
for providing supervised recreation must 
be extended to reach every child in the 
area, instead of two in five, as it now 
stands. Private philanthropy will undoubt- 
edly shoulder part of this additional bur- 
den, but it is strongly urged that city 
iuthorities accept responsibility for the 


Penalties vs. 


N the campaign against crime in re- 

cent years much discussion has been 
roused by the so-called Baumes laws, 
enacted in New York at the instance of 
the state Crime Commission of which 
Senator Caleb H. Baumes has been the 
chairman. These laws, including the 
“habitual criminals” act whereby fourth 
offenders are given mandatory life sen- 
tences, have been widely heralded as de- 
sirable expressions of a stern and uncom- 
promising attitude toward the criminal 
element, and have been copied in other 
states. On the other hand they have been 
criticised as productive of grave injus- 
tice to individuals; as lacking in logical 
relation to the circumstances of individual 
cases, with regard either to the offense or 
the offender; and as creating disrespect 
for law and defeating their purposes by 
their very severity and the difficulty of 
obtaining convictions. 

In a recent address regarding the work 
of the New York commission, William L. 
Butcher, one of its members, referred to 
the Baumes laws as emergency measures 


program and that local residents sponsor 
it. using the schools and playgrounds for 
this purpose. 

b. In areas of greatest delinquency, 
well-equipped boys’ clubs, under trained 
leadership and with modern employment, 
medical and vocational facilities should be 
established through private philanthropy. 

c. Illegal street trading, at late night 
nours, by children under sixteen must be 
stopped. The police must be warned to 
enforce the laws governing street trading 
and the Bureau of Attendance of the 
Board of Education should be provided 
with an adequate staff for protective 
work, particularly among children engaged 
in the sale of newspapers. It is suggested 
that enforcement efforts be directed to- 
ward breaking up illegal sales to minors 
by newsdealers at newspaper distribution 
centers and that the law governing street 
trades be strengthened by making it a mis- 
demeanor for adults to sell papers to chil- 
dren under 16 for re-sale after legal hours. 

d. Poor type moving-picture theaters 

nd pool rooms are constantly violating 
health and fire laws as well as the laws on 
.dmission of minors. These require much 
stricter supervision by the police and by 
the inspectors of city departments, to 
whose attention existing evils are called 
by this report. 

It is urged that the motion picture in- 
dustry itself set up minimum standards 
for theaters, to include daylight screens, 
separation of boys and girls, and adequate 
chaperonage inside the theaters, and that 
the film exchanges refuse to distribute 
films to theaters failing to come up to 
these standards. 

e. Dancing in municipally owned pa- 
vilions under proper supervision might be 
provided, as has been done in other cities 


Prevention 


that would probably not remain perma- 
nently on the statute books. 

Although he held that these laws were 
necessary when passed and would prob- 
ibly be needed for four or five years 
ionger, he asserted that the most impor- 
tant function of the commission was the 
study of the causes of crime, and pre- 
ventive measures; he himself had con- 
sented to serve as a member only on con- 
dition that a study of the prevention of 
crime at its sources be included. He listed 
as major causes of crime the present in- 
dustrial system, with “blind alley and one- 
track” jobs; congested areas; lack of 
spare-time supervision of youth; the de- 
creasing influence of the home; inequali- 
ties in the administration of justice; and 
lack of vocational training in penal in- 
stitutions. 

Remedies would be forthcoming, Mr. 
Butcher suggested, if every man became 
personally interested in youth, and de- 
voted his energies to projects for creat- 
ing more wholesome opportunities for 
boys brought up in bad environments 
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CHEMIST IN 


HE new sewage treatment plant 

of Flint has been operated with 

more than a fair share of success 
during the last year. October 10, 1928, 
is the anniversary of the day when Flint 
first realized the results of fifteen years 
of planning and endeavor to clean up 
its back yard. On this day the sewage 
flow was diverted from the Flint River 
to the completed first unit of the larg- 
est sewage treatment plant in Michigan 
Flint has pioneered in the work of clean- 
ing up Michigan lakes and streams to 
assist in attracting tourist traffic to this 
district. 

The sewage disposal system now con- 
sists of many miles of intercepting sew- 
ers, a pumping-station with a capacity 
of 45,000,000 gallons of sewage a dav, 

sewage pumping-main, and the treat 
ment plant proper. All sanitary sewage 
is collected at the pumping-station and 
from there is forced through the 50-inch 
steel pressure main to the sewage treat- 
ment works located 3% miles down- 
stream. The treatment plant proper 
consists of four two-story settling and 
digesting tanks with a combined capacity 
of 16,000,000 gallons per day. Through 
these tanks the sewage flows, leaving be- 
hind an average of 93 to 99 per cent of 
the settieable solid matter. The solid 
matter remains in the tanks and digests 
to a stable, dark-colored and practically 
odorless humus. The liquid matter, 
which is still loaded with bacteria of all 
kinds and a large quantity of dissolved 
organic matter, must still pass into the 
Flint River pending the completion ot! 
the filters or second unit of the plant 

These filters will serve as the home 
for countless millions of miscroscopic 
scavenger organisms which feed on the 
dissolved polluting matter, transforming 
the dark, disagreeable-smelling tank ef- 
fluent to a clear, sparkling, odorless 
liquid. A final treatment with chlorine 
will kill all of the harmful bacteria re- 
maining, leaving a clean, sanitary water 
practically as pure as the stream from 
which it was taken. 

While the sludge deposits so notice- 
able in the Flint River in former years 
are now absent and the stream condi- 
tion is infinitely better than before, the 
load is still greater than it can bear at 
times, and some odors have been noticed 
coming from the stream between the 
plant and Flushing during low dry- 
weather flows. It is therefore to be 
hoped that the near future will see the 


Izaak Walton Devotees Approve Sewage 
l'reatment Program 


By HARRY E. JOHNSON 


CHARGE, Sewace TREATMENT Works. FLInt. MIcH 


completion of this important addition 
to the se wage treatment works 


Sewerage 


Flint is an industrial city which in 
the last fifteen to twenty vears has risen 


from the small-town class to become the 


third city in the state, with a popula- 
tion of about 149,000. It is primarily 
in automobile manufacturing city, be 


ing the home of Buick and Chevrolet au 
tomobile and countless other allied i 
lustries such an automobile body works 
spark-plug manufacturers, spring works 
varnish works, and foundries. With 
this type of industry the most important 
industrial wastes are oil and grease, both 
icid and alkaline trade wastes, much of 
which is disposed of by the industries 


themselves and is kept out of the city 


sewers At times, however, large quan- 
tities of oil and grease get into the sew- 
ers and offer a problem at the treatment 
works 
we is mainly a concentrated domesti 
discharge 


Aside from this waste, the sew- 


The city is sewered entirely upon the 
separate system with a rather thorough 
separation of surface water, so that prac- 
tically no water from the streets enters 
the sanitary sewer. Roof water is grad- 
ually being eliminated through a mgid 
health department inspection, so that ul- 
timately the sanitary sewage flow will 
nclude very little, if any, storm water 
With a metered water-supply and a 
small amount of ground-water infiltra 
tion, the average sewage flow is only 9.62 
million gallons a day, from a total con 
nected population of about 120,000 


Treatment Was Much Needed 

Sewage from the city after treatment 
it the sewage works is discharged into 
the Flint River, which has a drainagé 
irea above the works site of 980 square 
miles. The flow in the river varies 
from 82 second-feet average for the 
minimum extreme dry-weather months 
to about 1,400 second-feet average for 
the maximum months. The absolute 
minimum recorded flow gaged in Octo- 
her, 1920, was 5S second-feet, and even 
smaller flows than this no doubt hav: 
occurred at times, while spring flows 
jiave reached several thousand second 
eet Without sewage treatment th 
ver was very badly polluted and du 


ng the low stages in the summer it be- 


came an open sewer with unsightly 


sludge deposits, bad odors and an entire 
g | 





\n order from the State Board of 


Health several vears ago to plan for the 


mprovement of these river conditions 
is wholeheartedly agreed to, and the 


ty began to plan and construct inter 


epting sewers, and following these a 
sewage treatment works. The prote 
| I Lie water-s Ip} lies ol several 
pelow | int is also involved, the 
rincipal one being that of Saginaw 
cated on the Saginaw River, into 


hich the Flint River discharges, this 
ains its water-supply from the 
ver and is now building a filtration and 
softening plant. It is important that 
he river be maintained in such a degree 
purity that the load on this plant will 


it be excessive. For these reasons, and 


because of the desire of the city of Flint 
possible the 
irity and beauty of the river, all the 
ivy through and below the city, Im- 


hoff tanks, sprinkling filters, secondary 


maintain as nearly as 


nks and chlorination 
} 


een included in the program of sewage 


ipparatus have 


itment 


Pumping-Station 

he sewage pumping-station, located 
the west end of Third Avenue, houses 
he bar screens, grit chambers and sew- 
ge pumps. The two screen and grit 
chambers are built parallel, so that 
either one may be drained and cleaned 
vhile the other is in operation. The 
pumping equipment consists of two 10,- 
000,-000-gallon daily and two 15,000 
(\(00-gallon daily capacity American sew- 


1 


ll electrically driven with 


ge pumps, 
i25- and 200-horsepower motors. An 
ixiliary power supply unit consisting 
of a Worthington 17 x 25 crude oil full 
liesel type engine connected to a 250 
kva Westinghous« 
ded for emergency use in case of fail- 


generator is pro- 


ure of the local power supply. This 
init is also used for a short time daily 
to knock off the peak of the flow and in 
lly reduce the power 
emand charges and pumping expense 


t manner mater! 


Sewer-Main 
\ 50-inch steel riveted force main car- 
ries the sewage to the treatment works 
ow-off connections are provided at all 
w points so that proper cleaning of 
leposits of sand and solid matter can 
whenever necessary In 
ldition, air vents are placed at high 














130 
points along the line to reduce friction 
msses from this source and to provide 
emergency air inlets in case of bad 
eaks or when draining the line 
Sewage Treatment Works 

he sewage treatment works are lo- 
cated in the center of a 135-acre tract 
i lar ying between the Flint River 
nd the Beecher Road about one mile 
northwest of the city limits. The plant 


quite well isolated, the nearest dwell- 
ig being about '%4-mile distant 

\ 50 x 29-inch Simplex venturi meter 

provided for measuring sewage flows, 
he meter register and seals being lo- 
cated in the administration building. The 
venturl tube connected to the main is 
housed im an underground chamber 
ibout 125 feet from the building 


At the gate-house the sewage rises in 
well and 
‘nto two channels which in turn connect 


nh surge flows over low welrs 


vith 30-inch cast iron pipe lines, each 
line leading to two of the four Imhoff 
tank units. Each 30-inch line divides 


between the two tanks it serves into two 


4-inch « 


to the center of a tank unit 


ist iron pipe lines, each going 


With piping to each tank of identical 
ind length, the flow automatically 
the tanks 
condition of flow 


~1Zt 
equally jour 
rate or 


This obviates any adjustment of valves 


cdlivides among 


under any 
or weirs and insures a proper distribu 
tion at all 

The settled effluent is 
another system of piping leading back 
to the gate-house, where it is discharged 
into the bypass sewer directly into the 
When the filters are built, it will 
” discharged to the filter dosing tanks 


times. 


collected into 


river 
{juarter-inch mesh screens are provided 
it the gate-house to take out 
objects that might clog the filter nozzles 
‘The screens, four in number, each with 


floating 


i net screen area ot 19 square leet, can 
he lifted by means of a chain fall and 
wung over on a washing floor, where 


reenings will be washed off with a hose 


nd 1} ished out onto a sludge bed 
Imhoff Tanks 
Kach of the four radial flow Imhoff 
tanks is designed for a capacity of 4, 
QOU0,000) gallons daily Each tank con- 
sists of IS hexagonal cells with the out- 


side ring of cells acting as the structural! 
irame. Walkways make every point of 
the tanks accessible and partially pre- 
vent waves ofr 


effects 


short-cireuiting wind 
into the tank 
the center, divides and flows radially 
direction with a 


Is brought 


The sew ige 
in every decreasing 
velocity toward the outside walls, where 
it is drawn off through twelve orifices 
placed around the walls. Each orifice 
consists of a 3 x S-inch opening in a 





steel plate piaced over the outlet of a 
These 


will 


pipe tee in a vertical riser pipe 
are so adjusted that each orifice 
the same amount, so that a uni- 
from the center of 
outside will be 


draw 
form flow of sewage 
the tank to the 


maintained in all directions 


WAL 
Advantages of this arrangement are 
that the unusually slow rate of sewage 
flow through 
partment near the outlet aids in the re- 


the sedimentation com- 
moval of the finer suspended particles 
that are allowed to settle out in 
a tank, velocity 
through the sedimentation compartment. 


never 


giving a constant 


The gradual reduction in velocity also 
tends to stop eddy currents, thus in- 
creasing the settling efficiency 

The tops ol the outlet pipes are left 
open as emergency overflows, and a 


scum baffle is placed around each orifice 
to prevent oil, grease and other float- 
ing material from going with the effluent 
to the filters. Near each outlet orifice 
is a skimming-gate, set in the tank wall, 
which skims off floating oil and grease 
and discharges them through the sludge 
piping onto the sludge bed set apart 
for this 
ol especially 


These gates consist 
12-inch 
downward opening sluice-gates, so that 


purpose. 


designed 12 x 


the top of the gate comes to the level 


of the sewage and acts as a skimming- 


weir There are twelve of these in each 
tank 
Detention Period 
The sedimentation compartment of 


each tank is designed for a 4,000,000- 
gallon daily rate, figuring on a 3-hour 
detention period, with 4,000,000 gallons 
assumed to come in 18 hours, making a 
nominal 4-hour detention period based 
on the average flow per 24 hours 

The sludge compartment of each tank 
is divided into eighteen hexagonal pock- 
ets, six in the first row or ring around 
the inlet, and the second 
row around the outside of the tank. The 
inner row of pockets, which receive the 
heavier, more quickly settling sludge, 
may be emptied by an air lift and dis- 
charged into one of the outer pockets 
This mechanical moving of the heavier 
sludge from the inner to the outer cells 
improves and shortens the digestion pro- 


twelve in 


cess and eliminates the necessity of pe- 
riodie reversal of flow. With the de- 
creasing velocity, further settlement of 
fine material takes place in the 
pockets. 

When the sludge is ready to be drawn 
off, this 


outer 


can readily be done by 
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gravity from the outer pockets of the 
The total sludge volume 
is based on a unit volume ef 2.75 cubic 
teet per capita. Each tank is designed 
for a population of 40,000. 

The gas vents, eighteen in each tank, 
cover 10% per cent of the total 
of the tanks. They are carried up to a 
point 5 feet above the normal sewage 
level and 2 feet above the sidewalks. 


sludge beds. 


area 


Sludge Beds 

The sludge beds, 24 x 125 feet in plan, 
40 in number, are built with tile under- 
drains covered with gravel and sand, 
with division walls of cypress planks 
held by means of precast, slotted con- 
crete posts. The total area of sludge 
beds is based on a unit of 0.57 square 
feet per capita contributary population. 
The entire plant is figured for 160,000 
people. A 24-inch gage industrial track 
is laid in each bed and connects to a 
track around the plant which leads to 
1 ravine nearby where the sludge is 


dumped. 


Plant Water-Supply 

There is a complete water-supply sys- 
tem on the grounds, from which water 
is supplied to hydrants conveniently lo- 
eated about the tanks, to the venturi 
meter and to the administration build- 
ing. The supply system consists of a 
50,000-gallon elliptical-bottom elevated 
water-tank, the water being supplied by 
an American single-stroke deep-well 
pump with a capacity of 50 gallons per 
minute. 

On aacount of the high chloride con- 
tent of the water near the plant, it was 
necessary to sink the well some distance 
from the water-tank at a point where 
a satisfactory water was found. The 
well has an 8-inch bore and is 135 feet 
deep. 


Administration Building 


An administration building fully 
equipped with laboratory, office, toilet, 
shower and locker-rooms and garage for 
the use of the plant operator is located 
at the main entrance to the plant. An 
air-compressor and other small equip- 
ment are housed in the basement of the 
building. 


Cost of Sewage Treatment Works 

The total cost of the plant, exclusive 
of the intercepting sewers, as shown in 
the following table, is $1,047,530.91. 
Based on the designed capacity of the 


COST OF SEWAGE TREATMENT WORKS 


Land etc 
Pumping -station 
Pressure 


Disposal 


main 


plant 


Designed Cost Per 
Cost Capacity Capita 
$17,433.38 
219,650.41 320,000 $0.686 
268,560.11 320,000 0.838 
160,000 3.387 


541,887.01 


$4.911 


$1 047,530.91 
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OPERATING COSTS 





FROM (x rOBER l 1927 I 


) DECEMBER 31, 1928 


Plant Maintenance 


Pumping-Station Dispoal Plant Tots 

imping-t Li Ispos lant al ‘ , mhoft 
{.abor $12,624.31 $15,877.05 $28,501.36 \ heal work about the Imho i 
Power, lights, ete. 14,156.26 1,275.06 15,431.32 ‘'anks, such as railing, exposed sludge 

Supplies 227 ¢ , <7 10 ‘ j ' 
Special equipment aes 1,984.66 4,257 line and gate-valve standards, was thor- 

al jUlpmen 167.50 67.50 . . . 

ighiv cleaned and repainted the latter 
$29 053.01 $19,304.27 si. 35798 «part of the vear, and the underside of the 


given a coat ol } 






inits, this amounts to $4.91 per capita, 1, 1927, to December 31. 1928. are “* sol , 9 rs : hes ou sid 
not including the cost of land and rights- pumping-station, $40,089.72: disposal rH apc os cere ¢ 8 a 
As it has been estimated that an addi- months of operation, $61,516.73. A bet Mere te rag 
tional $500,000 will complete the project, ter idea of operating costs may be ob er ao Se 
the completed cost will be $8.04 per tained by taking costs from March 1 \ll grass and weeds on the front h 
capita December 31, 1928, during which tim the premises were mowed down and 
Operating Force full operating force was empl —_—yr nsiderable ree ol gr ASS ind 
The regular operating force at the the disposal plant. veeds was burned of the Dack hall as 
treatment works consists of the chemist Taking these figures as a basis, the ell; all brush and rubbish adjoining 
in charge, an assistant chemist, two at- total cost of operation per year would beecher Road w iS removed, and this 
tendants and one laborer. Additional be approximately $57,670. Assuming "CG (2 & Mueh neater appearancs 
laborers are employed during the sum- the connected population is 120,000, the irom the road 
mer months to dispose of sludge. At total cost of treatment per capita pet During the spare time the slopes 
the pumping-station, the force consists year would be 48 cents Spread over th round the Imhoff tanks were dressed 
of a chief operator, three operators and = entire population of the city, which is th sludge, smoothed off and seeded 
three assistant operators. estimated at 152.000. the cost of treat The ground around the administration 
The firm of Hoad, Decker, Shoecraft ment per capita per year would be 38 ling was also filled in, dressed with 
and Drury, who designed the plant, sup- cents sludge, graded and seeded. A thorough 
plemented the plant work with many The cost of treatment per million ga roing-over with paint was given all 
suggestions of an advisory nature dur- lons was $9.88 for pumping and $6.51 Pumps ind motors at the pumping-st 
ing its first year of operation. for treatment, making a total cost of tion, and every effort 1s made at both 
$16.39 per million gallons The power the pumping-station and the treatment 
Cost of Operation cost per million-gallon foot-head was 11 iar maintan neat earance at 
The tctal operating costs from October cents times 
e > = . 
Think of Snow Removal During Dog Days 
You Will Feel Cooler Now and Have an Easier Time This Winter 
T is really good psychology to thing of sections of the snow belt, you cannot bank Not all of us can advertise as do Cali- 
cool things during hot weather, and, in on a sinecure this year. Preparedness is fornia and Florida, “Winter with us and 
addition, it is none too early to be giving the only way to defend yourself and your eseape the blizzards.” No matter how 
serious consideration to the snow-removal city from the paralysis of business and much of a pacifist you may be, you can't 
problems of next winter. Just because last other necessary functions of modern lift ifford to sidestep preparedness for win- 
winter was one of light snowfall in most caused by blizzards ter’s attacks 
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REMOVE THE SNOW TO PROTECT THE ROAD 


Whether the snow is on a suburban highway or a city street, means must be taken to completely remove it from the traveled way, or chains 

will cause enéne wear of the road aes in the ruts which are quickly formed. The two outer illustrations show ruts formed in hard-packed 

snow and ice, and the center view shows one way of removing snow from the suburban highway, a Caterpillar and Snow King rotary plow throw 
ing the snow completely off the traveled way 
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Drainage Makes Charlotte’s Vision of a Fine 
° \: ‘ ‘ 
Athletic Field Come ‘True 


By RALPH H. HALI 


LANDSCAPE ENGINEER AND SUPERINTEN ParKs, CHARLOTTE, N. C 
IRECTLY in the rear of Chat A Creative Imagination two commissions was pledged and, as 
1) rere apes Sane a lo James A. Houston, Chairman of the Superintendent of Parks and Land- 
Sane sels than a half- the Building and Grounds Committee scape Engineer, the writer immediately 
, rol es M ‘ (‘enter i th f the Board of School Commussioners made a topographical survey. 
March, 192s belongs the credit for the visualization 
nd. comprising approximately of the entire tract as a modert ind com- Obstacles Encountered 
mcst é‘ vas ty] plete athietic held. some ; i ie ~— The major difficulties to be overcom« 
encountered in jocating the unknowh were as follows: the removal of the 
eral years the School Com- vner of the remaining portion, but a open-air school which nestled on a spot 
had allowed a portion of the thorough search of the records showed  ¢; high ground directly in the center of 
ch was owned by them, to be that it was owned by th city Under the the tract; the control of Sugar Creek 
free dump, in the hope that control of the Park and Recreation Gom-  ., 4. to eliminate the probability of 
they would be able to use mission. Mr. Houston, together with flood damage when the creek was on a 
or asm ground. The W. R. Foreman, Chairman of the rampage (in prior years over one-third 
hisected east and west by a Finance Committee of the Scho Board, of the tract was under water with each 
pen diteh and nded the Dr. John Hill Tucker, Chairman of the heavy rain); the drainage of the field 
Sugar Creek. The ditch car- Park and Recreation Commission, and proper so as to eliminate the natural 
ried practicaily all of the storm drainage the writer, made an inspection Of the wash towards the school building; and, 
he Independence Park section of land and all agreed, enthusiastic uly, that 1s shown by the survey, the obtaining 
ind the creek is Charlotte’s Mr. He os s vision could b¢ pray of approximately 10,000 yards of dirt 
main storm drain out! eality he full cooperation of th 


necessary to make the fill desired. Also 
here were two lines of power transmis- 
sion crossing the field, and to the South- 
ern Public Utilities Co. and the South- 
ern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co 
thanks are due for their prompt ac- 





quiescence to place these lines parallel- 
ing the creek, on its banks and on the 
northern property line. 

The ex mpleted plans specified for the 
track a 220-yard straightaway 18 feet 
wide, with a quarter-mile oval 15 feet 
wide. Inside the oval and paralleling 
Cecil Street as nearly as possible, the 
football field and baseball diamond are 
located, as are also the jump-pits, pole 

vault, etc. Portable bleachers will be 
4 " Ie | __sused for a year or two and it is hoped 












HOW THE SITE OF THE PRESENT ATHLETIC FIELD APPEARED BEFORE that in the very near future the city will 
DEVELOPMENT be able to erect a concrete stadium 
Considerable imagination, yy my By Ay le — this piece of waste land = 4oainst the bank at Cecil Street and 


over the creek on the western margin of 
} the tract. 





The Work of Construction 


The first step in actual construction 
was the installation of a storm drain, so 
as to close the open ditch transversing 
the field. Armco corrugated iron pipe 
was selected for this storm drain be- 
cause of satisfactory results obtained 
with it in previous improvements, and 
an order was immediately placed for 
324 feet of 48-inch paved invert pipe 
The open ditch was almost 400 feet to 
the creek and, as the contract bid for 
the hauling, ditching, installation and 


ie filling was 90 cents a lineal foot, the line 
CHARLOTTE HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETIC FIELD AS IT APPEARS TODAY 


to the creek was straightened at a con- 
The open-air school is in the center background on the edge of the running-track. A small _s . g 1 at a con 
portion of the pool and fountain presented by thé 1929 Senior Class may be seen in the extreme siderable saving. 
right foreground, and the statue of the American Doughboy is located in the triangle bounded by 


the streets on the right The entire northeast section of the 
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tract was extremely high ground. Ths 
original plans were to move the open 
air school to a site across Cecil Street 
but this could not be accomplished bx 
cause the City Commissioners were d 
sirous of using that site for the new 
municipal auditorium. Hence, thy 
school was located in the northeast cor- 
ner—admirable in every respect except 
for losing the space. Early in May a 
steam shovel, fifteen teams and a num- 
ber of laborers were put to work on 
grading, removing the trees, ete. Over 
1,000 yards of rock was taken out mid- 
way of the field and adjacent to Cecil 
Street, and another 1,000 yards was 
obtained from the Department of Pub- 
lic Works, which was cutting Park Drive 
through to Cecil Street. Still another 
500 yards was purchased. All this rock 
was used to riprap the banks of Sugar 
Creek and to hold the fill. Old residents 
reported that the subsequent fall floods 
were the worst in the history of the 
city. Yet no damage was done to the 


e- 


























field, the bank holding everywhere while — — 
ihe flood water raged. By erecting a THIS OPEN STREAM CROSSED THE FIELD IT WAS STRAIGHTENED FIRST, AND 
ee ie rie ce Se, ol BEFORE DEVELOPMENT WAS THEN ENCLOSED IN IRON PIPE 
- ‘ ic » a0 vi Ss 
dirt was obtained from the construction : é ; ae 
of the new telephone exc hang build west margins ol the football field on 40 as now been installed, immediately in 
» ne le » exchange build- : ; ; 
ing, and another thousand from the Park ‘C0! Cn'e?s; each line 160 feet long, with the rear of the building, a network of 
g, and anothe sand trom the Par ‘. 
Drive work. With these amounts and ©°U" ills in the center of the field and at S- and 15-inch perforated pipe, which 
rive se am s and ae 
“3 , the southern end This arrangement together with the surface drainage 
some 17,000 yards which was moved on t] : whic! 
- was leeeary Pr AlI<E f » te “i tic ed t two rge automatic pumps V ( 
the tract, the rough grading was com- Wa nece ary @€CAUSE ol 1¢ rrin ; large oma | eh 
ileted ymount of rock encountered, and it also return the water to the creek. This ar 
yeted, 
I provides maximum  drainag¢ wher rangement, too, was 100 per cent su 
The Arrangement for Per : needed, with a minimum of cost The cessful during floods that have occurred 
4 e o ermanen , 
Und allied grades throughout were so set that it recently 
erdrains 
TI wiih a +] ; was possible to use the entire sub Other Improvements 
1e next step was the subsurface 
. drainage system for draining the oval Completely surrounding the tract 
drainage. A field was wanted which We pnt Me St a fer snyie 
, ind straightaway. i -for ge fence was erected, and insid 
would be available for play within thirty t] so Gelid 
J . ( le DIAVING hek was en 
minutes after a heavy rain. A visit to p : ’ Flood , ree ] | 
” ge hard maples, shi t 
several other lately developed fields was rotecting Against Flooc 3 hed 5 nl 
, lge and sodded Ks 
found extremely helpful, and as a result In past years there had been cons the scl 1 imn 
it was decided to install approximately erable difficulty in keeping the flood : oat in . 
. = i ih ‘ 
2,100 feet of 8-inch perforated pipe waters of the creek from soaking cealilos 5 ted 
’ ction an oper study 
This pipe, laid at a contract price of a through the bank west of the schor Directly in the anaden of 
fraction more than 18 cents, complete, building and flooding the basement. To tifa Lian REE 
: . : iu l Or gyonal pool ina oun n, 
was laid down paralleling the east and prevent recurrence of this feature there site of Mile eine SER ; Pe 
Cc £ ( Is years senior iss a 
> golas and benches are being built and 
HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETIC FIELD he bulk — shrubbery has already 
si ars 
CHARLOTTE, N bya ve 
| \s a final gesture, on the triangular 
ee i : : P 
— SS ne } rmed at the intersection of Ces 
REE — | “tre nd Park Drive and commanding 
$ CB) gPump ——_+—___+1, ew of the entire field there has been 
2 4 on — - __l|_, Bunning Track ; 
AS ~ L v/ y= a ced the statue of the American 
> ee ete, | ae oughboy, which formerly stood on the 
ad A slate’ ~ oe orm 
ad ntsc pe tases pene PIPES | ( t-House grounds. The plot sur 
2 iL Football maa ndit it has been iDpropt 
x Re ee eee _ - ) I 
y = | | antes 
n —<—S SS =~ ” ‘ : 
a pci toa ‘ Che vision of Mr. H m and his 
et AB-in ARMCO Open | ites is fast becoming a reality \ 
PAVED INVERT PIDE  [schoot | , f 
— - Ka E orthiess tract ol marshiand has beer 
—___ 6ces 
—— oe = - iverted nto a beautitu nad moadef&r! 
Pee he a hletic field which will be of inestin 
DRAINAGE MAD ati >? a : e benefit to the youth of this g1 ng 
—_s ty, and it is believed that a minimum 








S$ 150.000 has been 


A DRAINAGE SYSTEM WAS PLANNED WHICH WOULD MAKE THE FIELD AVAILABLE ; “ip 
FOR USE 30 MINUTES AFTER A HEAVY RAIN on of the property 
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Public Garages and Filling Stations: Their 
Proper Location and Legal Control 


By JOHN P. FOX 


In What Sections or Zones of Cities 
and Towns 


[ goes without saying that public 
garages should be excluded from 
residence sections, on account ol 
the noise, tumes, danger to children, 


danger from fires and other accompani- 
nents make them injurious to 
residential districts. As to whether pub- 
ie = garages should be permitted to be 
located indiscriminately in business dis- 
ricts, the experience ol New York City 


ii 


which 


in dealing with this phase of the sub- 
t mav be ot 
When New York City was zoned, in 
it was at hrst proposed by the 
public 
But 
this 


1 interest 


1016, 
(‘ommission to permit 


irages in any business districts 


feature incident to 
eriminate location was so great that 
finally de¢ ided that 


relegated is 


; nijis 


ince 
he (ommussioner 
garages should be 
is possible to the unrestricted dis- 
the city, and a 
unrestricted districts were estab- 


iblhie 
I 
tricts of number of 

A | 
shed throughout the city for the special 
purpose of providing convenient loca- 
tions for puble garages, adjacent to resi- 
but 
They were 


not 


3 dence and business districts, sO 


anv myury 
in business districts, 


there 


near as to cause 
only in 
already 


publie 


permitted 
location—where 
publie 
i. business block between two 


one 
existed a garage or a 
stable in 
intersecting streets, and even then it was 
necessary to get the permission of the 
Board of Appeals, which has the poWer 
permit if the need of an- 


other garage in the street is not clearly 


to reluse A 


wn or if serious objections are raised 


Vy adjomime owners 
\iter a vear’s experience with zoning 


i New York Citv, the great demand for 


sites for public garages necessitated 
rther provision for them. Power was 
erefore given to the New York Board 
Appeals to permit in a business or 
residence district the erection of public 


irages, provided a petition filed showed 
the acknowledged consents of the own- 
ers of SO per cent ol the property lying, 
i. rule, within 200 feet of the proposed 

ge. But in order to limit this privi- 
to cases where public garages were 
petitioner, 
obtained the consents of S80 


’ 


Lowe 


properly unobjectionable, a 
even if he 
ner cent of the adjoined owners, Was not 
granted a permit for a public garage 
as a matter of right. For the granting 
of a permit was still left to the discre- 
tion of the Board of Appeals, and even 
if the Board decided that the issuance 





of a permit was warranted, it was re- 
quired to fix the maximum size or capac- 
ity of the garage and also to impose ap- 


proximate conditions and safeguards 
upon the construction and use of the 
garage 

The situation in New York City to- 


day, then, is that public garages can be 
built anywhere in unrestricted districts, 
which means the industrial districts of 
and in business and residence 
sections only by permission of the Board 
of Appeals, under restrictions which will 
be deseribed later. 


the city, 





Keeping Them Where 
They Belong 

In this article, which is 
based on a recent address by 
the author before the West- 
chester County (N. Y.) Plan- 
ning Federation, Mr. Fox dis- 
cusses the proper location of 
public garages and filling sta- 
tions under five heads: 

l. In What Sections or Zones 
of Cities and Towns 

2. On What Streets 

3. On What Building Lines 

1. Near What Other Build- 
ings 

5. What Means of Regulat- 
ing Location 











On What Streets 


It has been my experience, in zoning 


a considerable number of cities and 
towns, that public garages, as a rule, 
should be kept off the principal busi- 


and main thoroughfares 
and that the best location is on a side 
street little used by either pedestrians 
or motor vehicles, with the garage sit- 
near the corner of a main 
thoroughfare, so as to be convenient to 


ness streets 
iated 


passing vehicles and readily seen, with- 
out having the objectionable features in- 


cident to a location cn an important 
artery, 
The objections to having publie 


garages on main streets obvious 
that it seems hardly necessary to enu- 
merate them, but they are briefly these: 
Where there are many pedestrians, it 
is undesirable to have vehicles crossing 
the sidewalk. Vehicles stopping on the 
street in front of a public garage, for the 
purpose of getting repairs made or ob- 
taining gasoline or other supplies, tend 
to block traffic, and there is also a 


are so 


Ss 
’ 
i 


femptation for garages to use the street 
‘a front of the premises for storing cars 
for short or long periods, especially 
where a garage does a_ considerable 
transient business. Vehicles entering or 
leaving a public garage tend to block 
passing traffic and are a real element 
of danger where a public garage is lo- 
eated in the middle of a block, and cars 
“re passing at any considerable speed 
Sometimes used cars are exhibited for 
sale in front of garages, and I have seen 
the grass space on the principal boule- 
vard in one city disfigured by cars on 
sale that properly belonged in a dump 
or junk yard. A public garage is ob- 
viously an undesirable neighbor for re- 
tail stores; and even if such stores are 
introduced into the front of a garage 
to act as a buffer between the street and 
the main storage space behind, there still 
remain sufficient objections to make it 
ippear desirable to keep public garages 
off any main business street. 

These objections to a public garage 
on a main thoroughfare are much less 
scrious if the location is on a side street 
with little traffic. The argument that 
public garages should be situated where 
they can be readily seen and found by 
strangers does not seem to outweigh the 
objections of a too prominent location 
Filling stations, it may 
should be located on the line of main 
travel. But if a public garage is situated 
on a side street adjoining a main thor- 
oughfare, with adequate signs, such a 
location would appear to have all the 
prominence required by the nature of 
the 


be conceded, 


business. 


On What Building Lines 


It is generally the custom to build 
publie garages directly adjoining the 
sidewalks, This practice results in the 
most objectionable situation where all 
the selling of gasoline is done from 
pumps located directly on the sidewalk, 
a custom which the maximum 
congestion and confusion of the traffic 
in front of the garage. Fortunately, the 
illegality of all sidewalk pumps is be- 
ing recognized more and more, and the 
New York Board of Appeals required all 
gasoline pumps in the case of filling sta- 
tions to be set back not only within the 
building line, but 10 feet inside the 


causes 


building line, so that all cars while be- 
ing served must stand clear of the side- 
walk inside the building line. 

Not infrequently, public garages are 
found set back from the building line, 
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especially in the outskirts of cities and 
towns, where land is plentiful and cheap 
nd where gasoline is sold in front of 
sich garages. This setting-back of pub- 
lic garages from the street should be not 
only encouraged, but required on every 
Where land is very 
xpensive, as in the heart of cities, and 
where lots are only 100 feet deep, it may 
not be economically just to require set- 
hacks for garages; but such setting-back 


po ssible occasion. 


certainly should be required wherever 
land values permit, in order to have all 


cars stopping at garages for any kind 
.. service, and all cars stored at garages, 
kept off the streets at all times, leaving 
the full roadway available for 
passing traffic and for the cars entering 
ind leaving the garage itself. 

Wherever it 
publie garages set back from the build- 
ing line, there is a requirement in the in- 
terest of safety to pedestrians which | 
should like to suggest, and that is, hav- 
ing the sides of the doorway, where it 
adjoins the sidewalk, cut away several 
feet on each side, so that pedestrians 
car emerging Irom a 
before it actually reaches the 
and so that the operator of such a ear 
can see the sidewalk on each side of the 
doorway before he is actually on it 
| safety precaution that is especially 
desirable when a car is backing out ot 
a garage. This idea is the application 
to a doorway of the principle ol corner! 
clearance or vision clearance which orig- 
inated with Robert Whitten, the con- 
sultant, a principle which is now quite 
widely used in zoning to prevent ob- 
structions on street corners, in the way 


street 


is impractical to have 


garage 


sidewalk 


can see a 


of buildings, walls, fences, or vegetation, 
whieh cut off the view of one street from 


another. 


Near What Other Buildings 

As to the relation of public garages to 
other buildings, the question is whether 
such garages should be prohibited alto- 
gether in the vicinity of such buildings 
as churches, schools, and hospitals. Such 
a prohibition was initiated in New York 
City in 1919, three years after zoning 
was first established, when the following 
paragraph was added to the Building 
Zone Resolution: 

“No 
which 


erecte d or 


than five 
mav be 


garage for 


public 


more 


cars, 
means a 


garage, 


extended, and no building not 


now used as a garage for more than five 
ears may have its use changed to a garage 
for more than five cars, on any portion 


of a street between two intersecting streets 
in which there 
trom, or an entrance to, 


position exists an exit 
“a public school: 
or in which portion there exists any hos- 
pital maintained as a charitable institu- 
tion; and in no case within a 
of 200 feet from the exit 
an entrance to a public school; nor with- 


in 200 feet of any hospital maintained 


distance 


nearest Irom 
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This 
to duly 
under 16 
regular instruction at least 
week for eight 
owned and operated by 
religious body or edu 

This 


the location of garages shall i} ply to up- 


i charitable 
shall 


schools lor 


Institution 


I 


tion ilso apply organized 


children years of 
ite Living 
ive days a months or 
more ¢ ich yea! 
iny establishec 
tional 


corporation limitation o1 


restricted as well as business and resi- 
dence districts 

This prohibition of public garages 
near schools in New York City was 


afterwards extended so as to ipply to 


filling stations, but filling stations were 
never required to keep any special dis- 
tance away from hospitals, probably be- 
cause there is so little to burn about a 
filling station 
the prohibition in 
s to reduce the hazard to children 


ing to and from school, by lessening the 


The principal object 


the case of schools 


number of vehicles using the streets in 
the vicinity of such schools, and espe 
cially to prevent vehicles from 


ising the 


such schools 


streets in the vicinity of h 
and from crossing sidewalks in entering 
or leaving public garages or filling sta- 


‘ 


ions In the case of hospit ils. the pro- 
hibition was imposed to reduce the dan 
ger from fires and from the noise and 
‘umes which a public garage might bring 
rhe 


200 teet within 


into the neighborhood of a hospital 
minimum distance of 
which no public garage or filling station 
extended 
= : - , a 
held by the courts to be measured 


could be erected or has been 


Liong 


the sidewalks in the case of schools, but 


in the case of hospitals to be an airline 


distance; so that public garages and f 


kept 
farther away from hospitals than from 


ing stations must be somew h " 


schools The prohibition Is an absolute 
one and cannot legally be set aside or 
the Board of Appeals 

In some cities, the prohibition of pub- 
200 
and hospitals has been extended so as 


modified by 


within feet of schools 


lic garages 


to ipply ilso to churches publi 
vies and playgrounds 


The 


whether 


question has been raised as to 


the 
within 


il is justified as a fire preven- 


prohibition of p 


l 
garages 200 feet of any schoo 


or hospit 
tion measure, and the 


the New York 


criticism has been 


made of requirements 


that thev ire too severe It 3 1 nted 
out that the fire hazard of pubi 
garage properly equipped with f 


matic sprinklers is comparatively sn 


1s sprinklers have been very suecessfu 
in extinguishing garage fires. It is als 
pointed out that automobiles have less 
volatile than formerly Against these 


that New 


surrounding com 


noted 


irguments it must De 
ind the 


York City 
munities are. still 


ind 


having 


that it is 


very seri - 


garage fires, MpPossible 


iii a zoning ordinance to incorporate 
the requirements as to sprinklers and the 
ind maintenance 


materials, construction 
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puble garages that would render them 


periectly sale neighbors for publ 
schools and hospitals. As there is plenty 
i land vailahle on which to constr ‘ 
puo garages without locating them 
thin 200 feet of schools and hi spitals 
there pears to be no good reason for 
Tha ng this rohit ol n zoning 
rdinances 


What Means of Regulating Location 


The niv reauy elect Y method 
reg ng the location of public garages 
DY means of zoning ordinances Lhe 
censing garages by } e auth 
the nad by fhre departments was 
vogue betore zoning was established 
this ntry, and was quite ¢ tive 
sed in some localities, but had in a 
Crai one serious drawback that the 
censing authority could onlv grant « 
reiuse a permit for a publie garage ar 
could 1 or did not, impose anv cor 
litions r the protection of adjoining 
whers Public hearings were held 
he licensing authorities as rule ! 
itting owners were afforded ever 
Or nity » protest gainst the 
ng pubhe garag o4 
e custon where garages were mere 
ven a cense to reguiate the eat I 
t entrances, the materials used in cor 
struction, the appearance of building 
the matter of signs ind other things 
‘hich may greatly affect the desirabilit: 
desirability of a } garage 
Under the iuthor vive ( 
towns. at res by zoning : ‘ 
ssible reg e the loc n of 
lic ga ves r more eflectively thar Ve 
( i i nx such condity 
granting permits, that garages can some 
times be erected in places where they 
ad be very undesirable except 
the restrictions imposed. For exampl 
n owner might petition for a pub 


garage on a main business street of 
\ town, running back along 
reet The plans might show entrance 
nd ¢ ross the sidewalk of tl! 
! Ll nspi ~ on othe 
eature nh would n e the Lid 
\ onable . nned Uy 
g ke g ge ol 
g hn rontag 
esc! Oowlng entrance 0} ! 
cle res nd on e sign on tl 
’ 1T ~ ‘ nad T kK f 
ng ther signs o1 ning re 
Che Der tho r regula 
t hie 3 tion of } garages 
| 
ier the zoning laws appears t f 
ward ippeals, because this board 
generally better equipped to handle si 


in other municipal bodies 


matter th 
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ofheials, and because boards ol appeal 
lave acquired powers, through custom 
nd court decisions, which make them 
specially effective in dealing with sit- 
tations where protection needs to be 
(forded to a neighborhood and condi- 
tions imposed. Boards of appeal, for 
example, can regulate the external ap- 
earance of public garages by imposing 
onditions which, if incorporated in the 
ody of a zoning ordinance, might be 
leld to be purely esthetic and as such 
might be unwise to adopt or might even 
« thrown out by the courts. While 

irds of appeal have their limitations, 

regulating of public garages appears 
to be one of their proper functions. In- 
ceed, a board of appeals, under proper 
conditions, can deal so effectively with 
pubhe garages that one would say that 
every public garage in every zoning 
‘istrict of a city or town should have 
1c go to such a board for a permit to 
build, alter or extend. 

This is not generally the custom un- 
der zoning ordinances, at least in the 
larger cities and towns, where public 
garages are generally allowed to locate, 
without any permit’s being required (ex- 
cept from a bureau of buildings and 
perhaps also the fire department), in un- 
restricted and industrial districts and 
even in business districts. In New York 
City, for example, public garages can 
he built absolutely anywhere in the un- 
restricted districts, and the experience 
of New York City with garages in un- 
restricted districts indicates that per- 
haps the most convincing argument is 
to have all public garages come under 
the authority of boards of appeal. 

The trouble with permitting public 
garages to be located in any district in 
a city or town without any limitations 
is that there are almost sure to be cer- 
tain localities, even industrial districts, 
where a public garage proves to be out 
ui place, or to be a real injury to the 
neighborhood, a fact which is discovered 
too late, after the damage is done. In 
New York City perhaps the worst 
examples of public garages in the wrong 
places are those erected in the middle 
of tenement house blocks on the East 
Side, blocks which were zoned as un- 
restricted districts when zoning was 


Traffic Flow 


for Planning Improvements 


\ UCH modern discussion of traffic 
4 capacity appears to assume that 
capacity is correctly measured during a 
period of heaviest traffic demand. In a 
recent editorial pointing out this fallacy, 
Engineering News-Record says: 

“The assumption is based on incom- 
plete reasoning, we believe. All experi- 
ence shows that with increasing traffic a 
point is reached when the volume of flow 
begins to decrease, until finally congestion 
supervenes and movement takes place 


established in 1916, because of their 
proximity to the East River. The pub- 
lie garages in those blocks had a legal 
right to be there, but, if permits had 
been required from the Board of Ap- 
peals, that Board, in many instances, 
would have had some consideration for 
the throngs of children who live in these 
blocks and play in the streets, and would 
probably have told the applicants for 
garages to find blocks that were com- 
paratively free from children. 

I suggest that a zoning ordinance ex- 
clude public garages absolutely from 
residence districts and allow them in 
other districts only by permission of the 
board of appeals, subject to such con- 
ditions as are found in the New York 
City zoning regulations. As to distances 
from schools and hospitals, and as to 
the requirement of a certain percentage 
of consents in the case of business dis- 
tricts and in all districts requiring the 
fixing of the maximum size of the garage, 
and approximate conditions to safe- 
guard the neighborhood, I suggest giv- 
ing the board of appeals the veto power 
over the locating of a public garage in 
any section of a city, town or village 
where it is believed the introduction of 
such a garage would be unwise or detri- 
mental. 

In closing I will quote some of the 
conditions imposed by the New York 
Board of Standards and Appeals in 
granting permits for public garages in 
business districts. 

Here is a resolution adopted on April 
25, 1929, for a public garage in business 
district on Westchester Avenue in the 
Lronx: 


“Resolved, that the Board of Standards 
and Appeals does hereby make a varia- 
tion in the application of the use dis- 
trict regulations of the Building Zone 
Resolution, and that the application be 
and it is hereby granted on condition 
that the building shall not exceed in height 
iwo stories above grade; that the exterior 
of the building on the street fronts shall 
be finished with light-colored face brick 
with dark-colored brick trim or natural 
stone trimming or architectural terra 
cotta; that any ramp installed shall be 
set back from the building line on the 
grade of the sidewalk not less than 10 
feet, that there shall be no signs exposed 
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or displayed other than one electric pro- 
jecting sign on Westchester Avenue front- 
age, indicating the name and title of the 
business conducted on the premises; that 
the rear gable walls shall be unpierced 
throughout their entire height and length; 
that there shall not be more than one 
vehicular opening on the Seabury Av- 
«enue front located approximately at the 
rear of the building; that a return of 
drawings shall be made to this Board of 
Appeals in accordance with the forego- 
ing conditions before submission to the 
ureau of Buildings for consideration; 
and that all permits required shall be ob- 
tained within six months and any work 
involved shall be completed within one 
vear from the date of this action.” 

Where a public garage is authorized 
on an important business thoroughfay, 
further conditions may be added, as in 
the following case on Jerome Avenue 
in the Bronx, where an application for 
a public garage was 


“granted on condition that the build- 
ing shall be restricted in height to a one- 
story structure, with no cellar other than 
for the accommodation of, and below, the 
stores; that the entire Jerome Avenue 
ivont of the structure shall be developed 
and maintained for a depth of approxi- 
mately 60 feet as retail mercantile stores, 
separated from the garage area at the 
rear by unpierced walls of approved ma- 
sonry; that vehicular entrances for the 
accommodation of the garage use and 
operation shall be maintained on the 
Jerome Avenue front at each end of the 
structure, each vehicular entrance not to 
exceed a width of 10 feet; that the rear 
and gable walls of the entire height and 
length; that the garage area of the struc- 
tures shall be ventilated with not less than 
six automatic louvred ventilators, glazed 
with plain glass, with wire guards above 
and below; that the structure shall be 
constructed fireproof throughout; that 
the garage area of the structure shall be 
equipped with a sprinkler system, sup- 
plied by direct connection to the city 
rain; that there shall be no roof signs 
erected or maintained; and that not more 
than one 550-gallon tank for gasoline stor- 
age shall be permitted on the premises; 
*he street front other than store fronts 
shall be finished with face brick, etc.; 
all permits necessary for the prosecution 
ot the work shall be obtained within nine 
months and the building completed with- 
in eighteen months from the date 
of this action.” 


During Congestion Not a Sound Basis 


only with serious difficulty. This can and 
does happen in rapid-transit, in railway, in 
street and in road service alike. Yet these 
well-known experiences are often forgot- 
ten, and conclusions are drawn from 
crowded conditions which have no valid- 
itv when the degree of crowding is kept 
under control. Only recently some esti- 
mates of road-traffic speeds and maximum 
capacities were put forward which had 
been derived wholly from study of 
crowded conditions—and which undoubt- 


edly would have led to different conclu- 
sions if the study had been carried on un- 
der a slightly greater or slightly less degree 
of crowding. The only conclusions which 
can be of value are those derived from 
normal capacities and needs, since the 
choking effect of congestion is without 
limit and knows no rule. The planning 
of traffic improvements and new facilities, 
therefore, cannot soundly be based on ob- 
servations on rates of flow during con- 
gestion.” 


























New Industrial Water-Supply Brings Business 


Aberdeen, Wash., Shows Foresight and Cashes In on Its Investment 


OR some ten Aberdeen, 
Wash., has sought in various ways 
to attract pulp and paper mills 

nd has tried to get that industry 

started in the Grays Harbor section 

During those years there were many 

rumors that mills would be built, but, in 

spite of the facts that Grays Harbor 

County had almost everything to offer in 

the way of raw materials and 

nothing happened. 

In 1927 the clty decided that some 
gressive and progressive move was 
necessary. The Mayor and Council 
studied the field and decided that with 
raw materials present and sites avail- 
able, the only thing lacking was indus- 
trial water in large enough quantities to 
fill the needs of the prospective mills 
Thereupon, Aberdeen decided to offer 
industrial water on the spot 


years 


sites, 


cheay 


Water-Power Created 

During the latter part of 1927 the city 
voted to purchase the water-power site 
on the lower Wynooche River and to go 
into the power business. Bonds to finance 
the project were voted and the site ac- 
quired. Shortly after that, the Zeller- 
bach Paper Co. announced that it would 
build a $3,000,000 pulp mill, and before 
1928 came to a close, the mill was com- 
pleted and operating. Scarcely had this 
mill been completed when the Hammer- 
mill Bond Paper Co. announced that it 
would construct a huge mill on property 


ljacent to the pulp mill. 


this project is already well advanced 

Industrial Water-Supply Started 
With the power project under wav 
there followed a bond issue for an in- 
dustrial system, ground being 
broken in December, 1927, and the pro- 
ject completed within the 
months. This project is known as the 
Lower Wynooche River indust1 


water 
last ew 


il W eT 
and it has been built 
entirely by the city of Aberdeen to fur 
nish water to pulp and paper mills and 
other industries that need it. 


extension project, 


Extent of Project 
The W vnooche svstem to give . 


of its size—will deliver to the city lim 
its of Aberdeen enough water to take 
care of the entire domestic requirements 
of New York City, or about 80,000,000 
gallons daily by gravity flow or 120,000.- 


000 gallons under pressure. 


Tunnel Through Divide 

The largest single construction feature 
of the project is the 3-mile tunnel 
through the Wynooche-Chehalis Divide. 
The tunnel is of horseshoe section, 64 
feet inside diameter, and is_ lined 
throughout with concrete. 

This tunnel was excavated from sand 
rock and lined with a 6-inch minimum 
thickness of concrete. The water passes 
through the tunnel in about an hour and 


100 acres which is one of th 


M4 f { = \ 
x f n earth nd san I k 
it OOO tee o the storage 
This sin is created by construc ig 
in ¢ I ed dam having 1 tO] vidth 
t} ( 

The next largest piece of construc 
tion in connection with this work, and 
possibly the most impressive, 1s the 
ge dam located at the Aberdeen 

tunnel. This dam creates ke 


rgest artificial lakes in the northwest 
Lhe storage capacity 1s about 650 aere 
feet, or more than 200,000,000 gallons 
water. The tunnel will bring water 
Liver, while 


liverted from the Wynooche | 
Van Winkle Creek, flowing direct 


eed water to the impounding dam 
¢ the rainy months 
Intake 


At the opposite end of the tunnel 
take structure has been completed. At 1 
point of diversion from the Wyn 
River the 
ceived by the 


quantity of water to be 
tunnel is to be regu 
From the 


the river bank, the 


by stop lock adjustment 


{} 


take at water fk 


at low velocity through a settling basin 


110 feet long, designed to remove heay 
solid matter which might cause sil 
in the tunnel. The water 
will be drawn from the surface of 

river, where suspended solid matter 


at a minimum Eddies and tur 


to be ade lveres 


the 


lence 












































THE INTERIOR OF THE WYNOOCHE-CHEHALIS TUNNEL BEFORE LINING AND DURING THE CONCRETING OPERATIONS 
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RIVER INTAKE FOR THE TUNNEL AND THE EARTH DAM FORMING THE STORAGE BASIN FOR THE INDUSTRIAL WATER SUPPLY 


subdued by passing the water 

igh a baffle at the upper end of the 

g basin. The period of retention 

e settling basin 1s only about 3 

tes Krom the basin the water 
lirectly to the tunnel 

Fron the storage basin the water 


through the Junction City aque- 
or pipe line, carrying the water 
tion City, a port 


i 
The pipes 


n diamete! nd abe 


ng. From Junction City the water will 


e delivered by the city to the sites of 


pulp mills or other industries as desired 


Advantages 
This industrial water-supply, which is 
Practically ce mpleted, has ca ised 1 ney 


interest in Aberdeen on the 


ind active 


part of pulp and paper manufacturers 
several other large companies 


are preparing to take up sites, and 


east one will have its new mull con 
pleted before the end of 1929. Pulp men 
have pointed out that it means much t 
pulp plant to be able to construct 
mill without also creating a water-supply 


source. There are many other industries 
which might be attracted to any city 
which has advantageous manufacturing 
sites if that city can furnish a satisfac- 
tory industrial water-supply in 
ciently large quantities. 

The complete industrial water-supply 
istallation is costing the city about 
81,600,000, and it has been more than 
cne year under construction, but when 

is considered that the plant will be 
ble to supply twelve or fifteen pulp 


suth- 


nd paper mills with ample water, the 
ilue of this investment is obvious 


Good Street Planning Involves These Important Relationships 


ree AD of planning their streets in 


tail as isolated units, municipalities 


she | recognize the need for system and 
organization in laying out these channels 
t] h which more efficient traffic cir- 
‘ tion is desired, states Frederick Bigger 
hhites ind town plannet ind a member 
Citizens’ Committee on the Pitts- 

burgh City Plan 


of the street planning is being 
1 without any certainty that some of 


present traftic difficulties are to be 


corrected and without positive assurance 
that new trafhe problems ire not being 
created, then cities are operating blindly 

1 ineffectivels Mr. Bigger believes 
\ matter of fact, he maintains that 
whet single new unit is added to an 


ly unorganized lavout of streets, the 
old unsatisfactory condition is often made 
more complicated rather than simplified 
Municipalities should recognize the differ- 
ence between an accepted plan and a 
street 


program of progressive construc- 


tion which will be economically propor- 

tioned to other capital expenditures, and 
should distinguish 

n sures which are preventive and those 


which are 


they ilso between 
merely palliative 


According to Mr. Bigger’s statement 


on the subject, presented at the recent 
Buffalo meeting of the National Con- 
ference on City Planning, the following 


important relationships must be estab- 
lished if intelligent street planning is to 
be practiced : 


“(a) The most obvious relationship has 


to do wit! the suitability of the street 
channel itself to pedestrians and to the 
different types of vehicle which are to 
pass through anv given’ uninterrupted 


stretch ot a street Here we think pri- 
marily of alignment and of the sub- 
division of the cross-section of the street 

“(b) One relationship is that between 


the uninterrupted stretch of street chan- 
nel and the ‘valves’ through which traffi 
must be } issed it street intersections 
This concerns the effect which such in- 
terruptions have upon the general move- 
ment of traffic 

“(c) Another relationship is that be- 
tween the channels of general movement 
and the more or less continuous ‘harbor 
line’ (the curb) where accretions and dis- 
integrations of the main streams of traffic 
occur 

“(d) Still another relationship is that 
between the individual traffic route and 
other traffic routes—a relationship where- 
in we again become concerned with the 
valves of intersections which so largely de- 
termine whether we are to have 
traffic’ or 
‘traffic circulation.’ Here we must know 
f the en- 
larged intersection (perhaps the circle that 


‘pulsating 
whether we can secure real 


something of the possibilities « 


it is legitimate to call a real traffic cirelk 
as against merely the round point) or of 
more highly organized arrangements with 
different levels and ramps to assure con- 
tinuous traffic movement. 

“(e) A relationship which I am con- 
vinced has not yet been fully analyzed 18 


that between a major thoroughfare sys 
tem and the minor streets within the areas 
hounded by the 


For example, I suggest that we have her 


streets of that system 


field for profitable experimentation. It 
is at least conceivable that more satis 
lactory movement upon the major thor- 
oughfares could sometimes be secured by 
trafic movement 
throughout the intermediate areas 

(“f) It is self-evident, of course, that 
we must always have in mind, as we gen- 
erally do, the relationships which must be 
established between the streets and_ th: 
use or character of the districts they serve, 
whether the latter be residential, com- 
mercial, or industrial. 


imposing specific 


“(g) Finally, I suggest that we cannot 
forever disregard the capacity relation- 
ship between those systems of major 
thoroughfares which we may devise and 
the private properties which they are in- 
tended to directly or indirectly serv: 
Here we have conflicting forces to weigh 
and to ultimately reconcile—the limited 
ability of the highway to increase in size 
and capacity, as against the but slightly 
limited ability of private properties to 
increase or decrease the traffic burdens 
they place upon the streets that serve 
them. As to this point, what we have been 
doing in the past seems to me analogous 
to the actions of the victim of the mental 
test who continues to pour water into a 
receptacle with the intent to fill it while 
an obvious hole allows the water to escape 
as rapidly as it is poured in.” 
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FORWARD STEPS 


Reported by 
Municipal Officials, Chamber of Commerce Executives, 
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San Francisco Firemen 
Using Floodlight Units 

San Francisco, Cauiry—Two powerful 
searchlight units, designed and assembled 
under the supervision of Samuel Ber- 
mingham, superintendent, and Harold H 
Jones, general foreman, of the Fire De- 
partment’s corporation yards, recently 
were added to the local Department’s 
equipment. 

These units are used to illuminate the 
exterior and interior of burning buildings 
and for rescue and salvage operations at 
fires. They are waterproof, permitting 
their operation in any kind of weather 
and protecting them from the spray of 
the hose streams or bursting hose lines 

Each unit is mounted on a 2-ton Kleiber 
truck, espe cially designed for the purpose 
and having pneumatic tires. The elec- 
trical equipment is of the Kohler typ« 
with a capacity of 10 kw. A distributing 
switchboard, and a turntable which con- 
tains five swivel floodlights and is lo- 
cated on top of the truck, are important 
features. The portable lighting equip- 
ment consists of eight lights, eight ad- 
justable standees, and a metallic cabinet 
for the storage of lights, extra globes 
and supplementary lighting equipment 
The portable lights are served through 
eight reels, each containing 500 feet of 
rubber-covered flexible wire, long enough 
to reach practically any interior portion 
of a burning building. 

Each Kohler electrical unit used con- 
sists of a gasoline motor directly con- 
nected to a 120-volt D. C. generator, and 
its starting, stopping and voltage are 
regulated automatically. Each floodlight 
and portable light, the circuit of which 
is controlled from the switchboard, is 
properly fused so that should one short 
circuit occur, the remaining lights would 
continue to function. The eight wir 
reels are unique in their construction 
and application. Electric current is sup- 
plied to each reel through brushes and 
collector rings of ample service to pre- 
vent arec-ing. The terminals of each 
reel are of the marine type, and _ this 
waterproof quality prevents any operator 
from being shocked during damp weather 
Reels may be rewound individually o1 
collectively, by a crank handle which 
operates the respective clutches and locks 

The turntable supporting the five flood- 
lights is mounted on rubber spring 
shackles to prevent the light globes from 
being badly jarred over rough roads 
During a recent test, the trucks were 
driven for 50 miles over rough streets 
and car tracks without damaging any 
of the globe filaments. The trucks have 
a maximum speed of 35 miles an hour. 

Each unit cost $8,200 and weighs 12,200 


pounds. The candlepower of . each 


eee 


floodlight is 141,000. The small portable club life 
lighting units are made « 


of the citv. or noted for som 


f cast aluminum outstanding personal accomplishment 


ind consequently are very light and easy The Board has neither legislative not 
to handle. They are equipped with 400- executive powers and acts purely in an 
watt floodlighting lamps and giv: hgnt dvisory capacity. It does not participate 
beam of more than 80,000 candlepowe1 in City Council sessions, except as a mem 
The large units are equipped with 1,000- ber may appear before Council to go into 


watt lamps and give a very widespread detail concerning some particular ques- 


beam of more than 15,000 candlepowe) tion whi 


They are so powerful wnd offer such 


investigat 


? 
h has been studied or condition 
d However, the Board ha 


diffused light that they can illuminate regular stated meetings, holding sessions 
brilliantly an entire bloch everv two weeks at the Citv Hall 
THOMAS R. MURPHY Although the original idea in creating 


Fire Chief the Advisory Board was primarily to in- 
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ONE OF THE NEW SEARCHLIGHT UNITS PLACED 


IN SERVICE RECENTLY BY THE 


SAN FRANCISCO FIRE DEPARTMENT 


A Body of Woman Advisors Gives ®vcurat: 
Valuable Aid to the Mayor 


wives of 


campaign among the house- 


Savannah in the matter of buy- 


SavannaH. Ga—The Woman’s Advisory ing at home and of purchasing Savannah- 
Board to the Mayor of Savannah has been Manufactured goods, its scope has been 


in existence for five years. It consists o 


twelve Advisors, a chairman and a secre- 1" lf in 


gradually broadened until it now intere 


practically every matter touching 


f 


tarv. the latter not being a board member, the woman-life of Savannah Phere are 
but an employer in the office of the Clerk Committees on the city market, cleanliness 


of City Council. The Board was first of stret 


ts, beautification of parks and 


. . . “y] = 
created by the late Mayor Robert M squares, moral conditions, ete. Full re 
Hull, was continued by his successor, Ports Of committee activities are pre- 
Thomas M. Hoynes, and is proving a \V il- | ired and submitted to the Mayor, who 


uable asset to the present Mayor, Gordon **uates 
Sanasy his own 


. . 
The Advisors ars appointed by the ci 


them carefully ind then makes 
recommendations to City Coun- 


Mayor, and all reports of the Board ar Mayor’ Saussy in discussing the 


made to him exclusively. The personnel Woman’ 


is composed of women representative of though 
various elements of the city’s life, most ceptions 
of them being leaders in the social and _ trative 


s Advisory Board, said that al- 


generally and with very few ex 


he does not believe in adminis 


commissions and boards working 


ar 2 
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under boards of aldermen, he has found 

the Advisory Board a very iluable asset 
n | work. He said 

rt Woman's Advisory Board 

ire all residents and citizens of 

s nnah ind thev serve without com- 

These women meet regularly 

ind bring to bear on the solution of 

our problems thorough and in 


gent effort. I find their work very 


hi il, and frequently their reports hav 
hown an experience and thoughtfulness 
I h the M iyor and Aldermen have in 

nstances, unhesitatingly followed 


ROY SWINDELLI 


Cincinnati Awards Service 
Certificates to Employees 
( INNATI, UHIO In recognition of 
ind as an added incentive 


ithful work in behalf of Cin- 


the city administration recently 
awarded ervice certincates to 
22 municipal employees who 
have rendered 25 years or 1 
‘ ti ) meritorio oF 

h city employee receiving 

hese certificates was con- 

grat ted upon his or her record 


ind reminded that 

tl regard in which the muni 
ernment of Cuineimnati 
is held by its citizenry depends 
largely upon the honesty and 
ficiency of the city employees. 
Practically 30 per cent of the 
city’s workers have been in the 
of Cincinnati for from 


QROLHHAAHAARAAAMAMdAad 


; ‘ 
! oO 


iteen years 
\ evidence of the relative ly 
turnover among these em- 


plovees in Cincinnati, the city 
dministration offers the follow- 
ing analysis; serving from 10 to 
15 years, 1,315 employees; from 15 to 20 


vears, 624; from 20 to 25 years, 311; from 
25 to 30 years, 104; from 30 years up- 
urd, 51 
Cc. 0. SHERRILL 
City Manage 


A Strikingly Distinctive Civic 
Center in a Small Town 

Verona, N. J Verona is situated be- 
tween the first and second of the Orange 
Mountains. The population of the town 
is about 7,000 

Back in 1922 the building used as the 
Town Hall was burned and temporary 
juarters were provided lor and the people 
of Verona were asked to attend meetings 

ier putting into operation a plan 


WAresashrtoecrsorse 


oe 





of a group of buildings for municipa! 
iffairs. After a few meetings, the peop! 
wuthorized the Borough C« incil to 

cure enough land on which to locate the 
building at some future time This was 
done, and we now have what we conside 


one of the most representative civic cen- 


ters in the 

It is in the center of in 
As one looks towards the 
Civic Center he sees a large lawn, with 


country. 
town on the m 


thoroughfare 


in incoming and outgoing drive, in the 
center of which stands our Soldiers’ 
Memorial 
is the Municipal Building, which houses 
the Fire and Pelice Departments together 
with the municipal offices About 100 
feet north of this is the Public Library 
ilso facing the center of the green Then 


On the left, facing the square, 


par illel with the main thoroughfare and 
fronting towards the center is the High 


School. On the right of the green is one 


Execunve and Adaumsrrencn Othces 


oo i» 


City of Cincinnati 


Tao all who shall see these present greetings: 
This is to certify, that 


Posen 


completed years of service and & 
hereby commended tor tarthtul and efhoem: serves wo the City of Cumomman dunng thet penod. 


Given at Cincimmati, Stave of Ono, umdier the seal of the City Manager, this the 


CINCINNATI CITY WORKERS 


of our grammar schools. In the rear of 
the High School there is a large athletic 
field capable of accommodating all the 
athletic events of the school and suitable 
for any public display which the town 
may hold at any time. The grounds are 
laid out with beautiful lawns and shrub- 
bery, and, all in all, the Civie Center 
makes a very pretty picture. 

The main reason for success in this, I 
believe, is that we have built substantially 
ind permanently. The buildings repre- 
sent an outlay of about $600,000 and the 
land about $100,000. 

This work, of course, could not have 
been done without the sympathy and co- 
operation ol the citizens, and Verona has 
been fortunate in that when any such 
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Cory Manages. 
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move has come up and the ciitzens have 
been called to public meetings, we have 
found them always responsive and will- 
ing to support any comprehensive matter 
that would give our town prestige and 
prominence. It is our opinion that a town 
is sure to go ahead if the will of the tax- 
payer is ascertained and then carried out 


DAVID H. SLAYBACK 
Mayor 


Houston Presents “Happiness” 
for Everybody —a Suggestion 
Which Other Cities May Follow 
Houston, Texas—A moving pictur 
with no glittering or alluring stars, no 
high-powered direction and very littl 
press-agenting drew an audience of som 
6,000 persons in Houston, recently. The 
occasion was the annual meeting of th 
Houston Recreation Department. The 
picture was a movie story ol 
playground and adult recreation 
in this city. The actors wer 
boys and girls, young people and 
grown-ups who participated in 
the Department’s supervised rec- 
reation program during the year 
The director was a_ recreation 
superintendent with her staff, as- 
sisted by a local photographer 
The press agents were reporters 
on Houston’s three dailies, who 
gave the pictur 
their news columns 


publicity in 


The picture story came about 
in this way: 
on Houston’s 28 municipal play- 


News reels taken 


grounds and shown at moving- 
pictaire houses as local news 
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FACSIMILE OF THE SERVICE CERTIFICATE GIvEN Were collected and used as a 


nucleus for the movie. Addi- 

tional scenes and activities were 
shot by the photographer to fill in miss- 
ing parts. The whole was woven to- 
gether into a two-reel film replete with 
ction and showing in a splendid way our 
play opportunities for young and old. 
‘Happiness” was chosen for the title of 
the completed picture. 

The story opens with a prologue, fol- 
lowed by scenes depicting Houston’s vast 
industries and its towering skyline. Next 
follow two scenes in sharp contrast to each 
ther. One shows boys shooting craps in 
n alley, and the other a group of boys 
going eagerly down a wooded path. 

The body of the film is composed of 
scenes shot on playgrounds, in recreation 

nters and on ball diamonds in all parts 
of the city and shows children and grown- 








At the left is the Municipal Building, and next to it the Public Library. 
a grammar school is at the right. 








CIVIC CENTER, VERONA, N, J. 
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The High School is in the center background, facing the green, and 
The Soldiers’ Memorial can be seen in the center foreground 

















ups engaged in games, handcraft projects 
and musical and dramatic activities. In- 
dustrial girls, telephone operators and de- 
partment store clerks limber up on basket- 
ball courts and playground ball diamonds 
after their day’s work. Young men from 
industrial and professional life stand to: 
to toe in competitive games, all dignity 
and care lost in the zest of play. Fathers 
flock to kite tournaments with their bovs. 
and little children are at play in sand- 
boxes and under street showers whil: 
their mothers cool off in a neighborhood 
swimming pool. 

The picture ends with an epilogue in 
which the citizenship is asked to cooper- 
ate in the city’s recreation program by 
providing money and leadership to put its 
facilities and activities within reach of 
every man, woman and child within its 
gates. 

Not only did the picture go over big at 
the annual meeting, but it went the rounds 
of the playgrounds in Houston, and calls 
were received for it almost immediately 
from surrounding towns. Already the film 
has traveled many hundreds of miles to 
preach the gospel of recreation, and calls 
for it are being received with increasing 
frequency. 

The film is available for use to any one 
wanting it. We are asking a rental of $5 
to cover repairs and breakage and the pay- 
ment of express charges both ways. It 
consists of two reels and requires twenty 
minutes for showing. 

CORINNE FONDE 
Superintendent, Department of Recreation. 


East Side Chamber Wins Fight 
for Clean Streets 

New York Crry—Last fall the East 
Side Chamber of Commerce undertook a 
single-handed but vigorous campaign to 
reduce to a minimum the litter which 
daily filled many of the business streets 
of the lower East Side. 

For a number of years, various outside 
organizations attempted this reform with- 
out first seeking local cooperation. School 
squads had been organized and extensive 
speaking programs carried on, but after 
a considerable period of these tactics, the 
condition of the streets failed to show 
much improvement. 

An investigation by the Chamber of 
Commerce disclosed that the cans usually 
supplied for waste paper by the Depart- 
ment of Street Cleaning were missing in 
this particular district. An application 
for 100 of these trash cans was placed im- 
mediately with Street Cleaning Commis- 
sioner Taylor, who expressed surprise that 
the lower East Side lacked the receptacles 
utilized in all the other sections of th 
city. 

The initial installment of these cans 
was delivered after reminding the Depart- 
ment of the existing situation almost 
weekly for nearly three months. The 
new cans may be found on several of the 
streets between the Bowery and the East 
River. Now the Chamber intends to sub- 
mit a request for another 100 cans for 
the remaining territory in the district and 
it is believed that these will be forthcom- 
ing more promptly. 


JOSEPH H. MAYERS, 
Chairman, Sanitary Committee. 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY MOTOR TRUCK USED BY THE SHADE TREE 
DIVISION OF THE CITY OF NEWARK, N. J 


Shade Tree Division Uses 
Special Truck in Newark 

Newark, N. J—A_ truck especially 
equipped for use by the Department of 
Parks and Public Property, and more 
particularly for the Shade Tree Division, 
is proving invaluable in this city 

The conveyance is used for the removal 
of brush and branches resulting from 
tree trimming and is suitable for loading 
and hauling large trunks and stumps to 
the dump. It is also adaptable to clean- 
up work, often so necessary after a 
storm. Both the body and the winches 
were built especially for the De partment 
which has supervision over the parks 
and street trees 

It carries a tool-box containing saws, 
axes, ropes, shovels, blocks and _ rollers 
The dual tires on the rear wheels in- 
crease its effectiveness in soft ground. 

CARL BANNWART, 
Superintendent, Shade Tree, Division 


A Laboratory Experiment in Citi- 
zenship on the Playground 
and in the Gymnasium 

Detroir, Micu.—At the beginning of 
the 1928 basketball season a new policy 
was inaugurated in the Metropolitan De- 
troit high schools. For want of a better 
name it was called “The new plan for 
non-adult interference at league contests.” 
The plan as first announced was unani- 
mously adopted by the principals of De- 
troit’s 16 high schools and favorably voted 
for by 87 per cent of the high school 
athletie directors. 

It is essentially educational in its con- 
ception, and is capable of wide applica- 
tion. It gives the boys complete charge 
of the teams throughout the game sev- 
eral regulations are in force to ensure the 
actual operation of this part of the plan 

1. Coaches shall not communicate with 
players 

2. Coaches shall not sit together dur- 
ing games 


3. Team captains shall make substitu 


tions 

1. Different captains shall be appointed 
or elected at intervals throughout the 
eason 

5 Che boys themselves shall inalyze 
the game between halves 

Such a radical step naturally caused 


great deal of criticism, both favor ible and 
idverse, and this was naturally reflected 
in the newspapers. Papers, long accus- 


tomed to lauding coaches or disparaging 


them, were generally among the opposi- 
tion, realizing that they had lost a part 
of their stock in trade ‘Mentor” Brown 
ind “Guiding Spirit” Smith being no 
longer glorified chess players, moving 22 
bovs about on the gridiron chessboard, o1 
10 bovs on the basketball chessboard, the 
newspaper sports writers had to adjust 
their thinking accordingly. College and 
university coaches appealed to by the 
opposing faction, were practically unan- 
mous in their assertions that the plan was 
not feasible They felt that their domain 
had been precl} itately and aggre ssively 
entered 

lealizing the futility of pro and con 
irguments, and desiring only to obtain 
tangible proof of the success or failure of 
the plan, we decided to send comprehen 
sive questionnaires to each high school 
to be filled out by players, coaches, athletic 
directors, and principals. Another set was 
sent to officials. Twenty-five questions 
were asked. fifteen of boys, and ten of 
idults; 277 questionnaires were filled and 
returned, all without signatures 

The entire plan of the questionnaire 
was based on three fundamental factors 
namely, the development of leadershi 
the development of initiative; the devel- 
opment of self-reliance. Outstanding in 
the argument for the continuance of the 
policy is the fact that more than 230 
boys who actually played basketball in 
the Detroit league this year gave answers 
which show an average of 72 per cent in 
the ifirmative for the three questions 
Totaling and averaging both the players’ 
ind the idults’ answers on these funda- 
mental questions shows 63 per cent claim- 


ing more initiative, leadership, and soli 
reliance. Space will not here permit con 
plete discussion of results, but analysis 
of the complete returns proves conclu 

vely to me that we have made a 63 pet 
cent gain in teaching that which all of 

contend we do teach, namely, eitizen- 
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Industrial Development Surveys and Propa- 





ganda—F acts, Fallacies or Fiction ? 


ae nation-wide campaigns con- 

ducted by chambers of commerce 

to obtain new industries for their 
respective communities are too often 
based upon unsound and misdirected 
efforts which presage failure from the 
outset, in the opinion of A. 8. Keller, 
Manager of the Council Organization 
Division of the Pittsburgh Chamber of 
(Commerce 

In an analysis of the entire question 
published under the title of “Facts and 
Fallacies of Chamber of Commerce In- 
dustrial Activities,” Mr. Keller finds 
that, in general, chambers are approach- 
ing a delicate and complicated problem 
in a rather crude and unscientific man- 
ner. While some successes have been 
achieved through these customary 
methods, he is convinced that fallacies 
rather than facts about local industrial 
development dominate the average 
¢ehamber campaign 


A Scientific Industrial Survey Needed 


While the usual industrial survey 
prepared by a chamber of commerce 
industrial manager is considered by him 
to be of great value, Mr. Keller inti- 
mates that the majority of such reports 
neither interest nor convince the manu- 
facturer. On this point he says: 

“Any industrial survey should be made 
with a definite object in view—not to be 
a book of knowledge to be used by sixth 
grade pupils and captains of industry as 
well. Pertinent facts should comprise the 
survey—not oceans of facts. A practical 
survey, utilized intelligently, can be of 
invaluable assistance to a chamber of 
commerce in exploiting industrial expan- 
sion in a legitimate field. This assembled 
data showing the condition and needs of 
the industries already located, the proven 
advantages and possibilities of the com- 
munity for the location of the class of 
industry already successful, and for others 
which should ultimately succeed under 
the conditions evident in the survey, is 
undoubtedly beneficial.” 

One of the most common criticisms of 
industrial managers he states, is that 
they are ofttimes loose with their 
survey facts and guilty of befogging 
the unfavorable points of their commu- 
nities. As a result, fact-seeking execu- 
tives weary of the statements and 
claims advanced by these chamber 
officials. 


Even when a satisfactory survey has 
been compiled, Mr. Keller finds, copies 
usually are scattered promiscuously, 
with little regard to the condition of 
the plants being sought for a certain 
town; to the advantage of their present 


location over the proposed one; or to 
the possibility of their desiring, or even 
being able, to move. 


The Weakness of “Baiting” Industries 


In general, Mr. Keller sees little ef- 
fectiveness in a “new-industries-by-mail” 
campaign or in the popular policy of 
“baiting” industries by promises of such 
special inducements as tax rebates, free 
sites, payment of the moving cost, ete. 

“The reasons for influencing any worth- 
while manufacturer to locate should be 
based on economies with respect to a 
balance of the factors which make for 
the success of that particular business en- 
terprise. For a plant of any consequence 
these ‘free’ items are a very small per- 
centage of operating overhead. The fact 
that a business man would allow such 
trivial considerations to influence his 
choice of location, is a direct reflection 
upon the integrity and ability of that 
executive, except In remote cases 

The industrial manager of a chamber 
of commerce, Mr. Keller maintains 
further, should in no sense act as a 
stock promoter. An established firm 
engaged in such work might well be 
affiliated with the chamber, he thinks, 
but not an integral part of it. He 
would let successful business executives 
accept the responsibility for any failures 
which might result from this work. It 
is no more the function cf a chamber 
of commerce to advise people to invest 
in new industries than it is to urge them 
tc invest in plants already established, 
he feels. 


Ways to Assist Established and New 
Industries 

Assisting the established industries of 
any community is in itself a task of 
prime importance, but one which is 
often neglected by chambers in the rush 
to gain new factories, the analysis points 
out. In reply to a query as to the 
five most tangible ways in which assis- 
tance may be rendered established in- 
dustries, Mr. Keller reports that 39 
industrial managers listed the following 
in the order named: 

1. Extending marketing outlets and 
supplying marketing information. 

2. Lending financial assistance to es- 
tablished industries for expansion. 

3. Lending aid in various problems of 
management and bringing new develop- 
ments in various fields of industrial acti- 
vities to their attention. 

4. Assisting in traffic problems. 

5. Protecting such industries against un- 
wise and ill-conceived regulatory legisla- 
tion, and urging the passage of that which 
is beneficial. 


In giving valuable assistance to new 
industries being sought by a community, 
the following factors were rated as most 
important by the industrial managers: 

1. Furnishing a survey or statistical 
facts concerning labor, taxes, power rates, 
cost of raw materials, freight rates, 
markets, new building costs, and general! 
community facts. 

2. Locating, and having available, data 
on suitable plant sites most adaptable for 
the purpose. 

3. Establishing proper contacts with 
local business men. 

4. Studying situation as to whether 
community is suitable for the prospective 
industry, giving both facts and faults of 
the community. 

5. Assisting in financing. 

Other items rated of importance were 
“assisting in industrial housing prob- 
lems” and “conducting the civic affairs 
of the community so as to make it a 
profitable place for industries to locate.” 
Mr. Keller emphasizes these two points 
and insists that the working, living and 
recreational conditions in the progressive 
community must be of the best, so that 
labor will be satisfied. 


Not All Communities Suited to Industry 


Summing up the problem in terms of 
obstacles and opportunities, Mr. Keller 
says: 

“That all communities cannot become 
industrial centers is a certainty, regardless 
of the increasing belief of the populace 
that they should. Perhaps much of this 
civic energy is being expended in the 
wrong direction. Suppose that the energy 
of many farming communities and centers, 
now seeking industries, was utilized in 
an endeavor to solve the farm problem, 
rather than chasing industrial rainbows, 
it is quite likely that more economy would 
be the outcome. Then, should a new 
industrial development be needed to 
further that ultimate as affecting their 
production, let it be undertaken. For- 
getting the production of steel, of fur- 
niture, of leather goods, of silk and cotton 
fabrics may even benefit them by per- 
mitting those industries to remain where 
they have proven successful and not 
where people want them.” 





Another Recent Document 
of importance on the subject dis- 
cussed on this page is “The Indus- 
trial Development Survey,” by 
James L. Madden, Third Vice- 
President, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co., obtainable in mimeo- 
graphed form from that company, 
at Madison Avenue, New York. 
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INTER weather, and heavy 
W rains at any time of the year, 

always emphasize the plight of 
the rural dweller whose only access to 
main paved highways is over untreated, 
unsurfaced earth road feeders. Alternate 
freezing and thawing make these dirt 
roads in the northern states almost im- 
passable, and spring rains have a simi- 
lar efiect on roadways of the South. 
There is a rising tide of public demand 
that we supplement our great paved 
road system with a secondary or rural 
service road improvement program of 
such magnitude as to afford quick and 
substantial relief from the mud burden. 
The building of high-class roads on our 
heavy-traveled main reutes should not 
be opposed. Full consideration, how- 
ever, should be given to the rural ser- 
vice type of road and its rightful place 
in our highway development program 
throughout the nation. 


Not only is that large section of our 
rural population whose farms do not 
front on the modern highway vitally 
concerned with the development of ade- 
quate rural improvement, but a casual 
glance at the badly congested main high- 
ways in the vicinity cf the cities and 
good-sized towns should convince the 
most casual observer that the second- 
ary or country roads must be opened 
up to relieve this congestion of traffic 
and help reduce the awful loss of human 
life that is caused by automobile acci- 
dents. If many of the Sunday drivers 
could be enticed to travel on the more 
inviting secondary roads, much of the 
congestion would be relieved. 


It is evident that we still have almost 
a generation of time ahead of us in pav- 
ing the primary highways with high- 
class pavement types and it is preposter- 
ous to attempt to pave the secondary 
roads at the same time to the same 
standard. These roads must be im- 
proved quickly, effectively and cheaply 
and at a comparatively low cost. This 
does not mean that no attention is be- 
ing paid to the subject and that our 
highway authorities are not improving 
any of the secondary roads. As a mat- 
ter of fact, they are building a surpris- 
ingly large mileage, but, in the aggre- 
gate, this work is tremendously short 
«| the necessary volume, and, more- 
over, no ratio has been set up by which 
to determine how much should be spent 
for primary roads and how much for 
secondary roads, This is all vitally im- 
portant, and these problems must be 
solved if we are to achieve the full meas- 
ure of benefit in highway transport. 


By W. E. ROSENGARTEN 


Grouping of Roads 

As a suggestion for the allotment of 
available money to various classes of 
roads, the principle may be laid down 
that entitled to have 
spent upon the road it travels the pro- 
rata share of the highway funds that it 
supplies by gasoline or other taxes. This 
principle will call for expenditures to be 
allotted on the highways according to 


each vehicle is 





Distribute Expenditures 
Acvording to Traffic 
Demand 
The author develops a strong 
case for the spending of high- 
way funds in proportion to the 
demands made upon the road 
by the highway traffic. The 
highway system of any county 
is divided into traffic-density 
classes, and an expenditure per 
mile is set up as standard for 
each group. The funds are 
then expended in the propor- 
tion of the use made of the 
roads, after a traffic survey ad- 
justed in accordance with the 
natural increase in traffic that 
is bound to be attracted by the 

improved road. 











the traffic. For practical application, a 
county or state highway system might 
be divided into groups according to the 
traffic density. As a suggestion, Group 1 
might include all roads having an av- 
erage daily traffic, not a maximum traf- 
fic, of more than 1,200 vehicles per day. 
In Group 2 could be placed all roads 
having an average traffic of from S00 to 
1,200 vehicles per day. Group 3 could 
include roads having an average traffic 
of 300 to 800 vehicles, and Group 4 
could include all roads having a traffic 
of less than 300 vehicles per day. 

This grouping naturally calls for a 
traffic survey of the territory, but it is 
believed that in order to build a high- 
way system adequately and. economic- 
ally, a traffie survey is essential, so that 
the flow of traffic may be known and 


TYPICAL ALLOTMENT OF FUNDS FOR 
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Spend Your Road Money Logically 


properly provided for. A comprehen- 
sive traffic survey would naturally clas- 
sify the roads on a basis of their poten- 
tial traffic rather than on the actual 
traffie count prior to improvement. If 
the mileage in each group is obtained 
from a traffic survey and each is multi- 
plied by 
for that group, this will give the total 
vehicle-miles of traffic on the highways 
of the territory for each group The 
proportion of the total traffie on each 
group will give a basis for allotting the 
highway funds. 


the average potential trafhiec 


An Example of Allotment 
\s an 


county 


example, let us consider a 
with 1,000 miles of highways 
which has $500,000 annually to spend 
on their construction. A traffie survey 
might highway 
shown in the table below. 


class the system as 

This gives a rational subdivision of 
funds available, and each year particu- 
iar roads from each group must be se- 
lected for improvement. The improve- 
ment required for Group 1 will un- 
doubtedly be one of the higher types of 
asphalt, brick or concrete, costing in the 
neighborhood of $35,000 per mile. This 
will allow about two miles of road of 
this class to be improved annually, or 
the complete improvement of this por- 
tion of the system in twelve years 
Group 2 can best be served by a lower 
cost type of paving such as a mediun 
design of asphalt macadam, which may 
cost $20,000 per mile and allow a little 
over two miles per year to be paved, or 
twelve years to complete this group 
Records show that a medium design of 
penetration macadam will give excellent 
service under traffic of this class. In 
fact, this type when built to adequate 
thickness and base will carry the heaviest 
traffic. In Massachusetts eleven of the 
fifteen heaviest traveled roads are paved 
with asphalt macadam, and the traffic 
counts show that these roads carry from 
5,000 to 10,000 vehicles per day. 

When we come to Group 3, average 
500 vehicles per day, gravel or macadam 
with a surface treatment, or mixed-in- 
vlace coating, or sand clay with a thin 
asphalt aggregate top, should be satis- 
IMPROVING A SYSTEM OF 

Miles in 


Each Group as 
Determined 


HIGHWAYS 


—Traffic in Vehicles per Day- by Survey Vehicle- Per Subdivision 
Group Limits Average Miles Miles Cent f Funds 
1 over 1,200 1,500 23 37,500 4 968 000 
y 800 to 1,200 1,000 25 25,000 9 45,000 
3 300 to 800 500 200 100,000 36 182,000 
1 under 300 150 730 112,500 41 205,000 
Total 1,000 275.000 100 $500 000 
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tory \ recent survey of the low- The remaining roads, in Group 4, 
cost types ol roads bv the Highway Re- which carry but few vehicles ean he 


irch National Research 


( incil indicates that these pavements 


Board of the 


rrv from 300 to 1,500 vehicles per day 
Their cost would average about $10,000 
per mile, which would allow 18 mules 
year to be paved on the typical sys- 

t mentioned above This would re 


some eleven years for completing 


Group 6 roads There are places where 
tions permit a decided lowering ol 

i erage cost For ex impie Florida 

has more than 250 miles of sand-clay 
base with asphalt and slag chips 
hich costs for base about $2,500 pet 

mie and tor top treatment 92,200, 
roa total of $4,700 These provide 
surfaces in appearance and riding quali- 
ties equal to the highest types ol pave- 
ments, and are satisfactorily taking tralf- 


i I 1,000 vehicles per day 


put in shape by draining, grading and 
oiling, or they 


i surtacing ol top soll, s und- 


might possibly be given 


clay, or local 


materials, which can be oiled to lay 
the dust and assist in resisting absorp- 
tion of water from the surface. The 
cost of improvement might average 
$4,000 per mile. A total of 50 miles 


vear could be so treated with the avail- 


which would allow the entire 
treated in ! 


Such a plan must not be interpreted as 


ible funds, 
group to be iteen vears 
precluding that flexibility which is neces- 
sary to adapt it to the needs of a given 
If, in 
the highest group, the apportionment al- 


development for any one year 


lows only 2 


miles and a 5-mile project is 
be made for 


that year to permit the completion o 


essential, a variation can 


this project it could be 


I 
compensated 
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for by reducing the expenditure on this 
group in succeeding years. 

It must not be considered that the im 
provement of the secondary roads is 
temporary and soon to be totally lost 
Grading and drainage structures should 
be laid out and built as a lasting im- 
provement. The and surfacing 
should be laid carefully to grade, with 
the idea that eventually they will serve 


base 


as foundations for more improved sur- 
faces as traffic demands and the partic- 
ular road moves up to a higher group 
It is earnestly recommended that a sur- 
vey be made of our highway systems, 
so that we can give due consideration 
to all classes of highways and thereby 
not over-develop one at the expense of 


the other. 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—An abstract of a portion of 
paper presented at the Florida Road Builders 
Convention, Jacksonville, Fla 


Chicago Makes Rapid Progress in Campaign for Alteration of 
Unsafe and Unsanitary Buildings 


200 that 
either unsafe or 


buildings were 


M's MRE than 


found to be 


tary or 


unsani- 
both h ive 


the past 


been razed in Chicago 
a result of 
a campaign inaugurated by Building Com- 
missioner Christian P. Paschen to rid that 
dilapidated old structures 

end of May, approximately 600 
advised by the Building 
Department to alter demolish 
In addition to the 
number of buildings actually razed, Com- 
Paschen hundreds of 
voluntarily rehabilitated and _ re- 
their buildings in 
receiving notice to do so from the build- 
ing officials. Mr that 
before the campaign is over, practically all 
the old and uninhabitated buildings in 
Chicago that are not fit to remain stand- 


during two months as 


At the 
owners had been 
remove or 
condemned structures 
missioner reports, 
owners 
paired anticipation of 


P aschen believ es 


been demolished. 

Improvement associations and chambers 
in the districts involved have 
the campaign wholeheartedly, 
ind much of the impetus with which it 
started was supplied 


ing will have 


of commerce 
supporte d 


welfare bodies 
many of the 
buildings to be breeding-places ol crime 


by 
whose committees found 
and tuberculosis. 

Commissioner Paschen told that 
welfare workers have striving for 
fifteen years to bring about the destruc- 
tion of many of the filthy tenements that 
have now been destroyed. In 
families were living two 
to a room and children spent most of their 
time in basements the sunlight 
never penetrated. 

The voluntary cooperation of the own- 
ers is sought first by the Building Depart- 


was 
been 


some ol 


these structures, 


where 











that the un- 
desirable conditions be eliminated or the 
structures rebuilt. Where 
fused to cooperate or 


ment and a request made 
the owners re- 
unwilling to 
improve conditions, however, the Depart- 
ment waited only until the expiration of 
the required ten-day warning period, and 
then proceeded to raze the buildings 

When the movement started in April 
inspectors from the Building Commission- 
er’s office were sent out to scour the city 
for unsafe, unsanitary, and decrepit old 
structures. Before the work is completed, 
probably 3,000 buildings under these clas- 
sifications will have been renovated or 
razed, the inspectors estimate. Attacking 
the slum districts first, the building of- 
ficials expect to have such sections prac- 
tically eliminated before the World’s 
Fair opens there in 1933. 


were 
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SUCH HOUSES AS THIS ARE FALLING INTO THE WRECKERS’ 
IN CHICAGO 





HANDS 











HOW BUILDING DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS TAG THE 


DOOMED HOUSES 
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_ Pictures and Paragraphs from Near and Far 
Firemen Serve as Life To meet such emergencies, the fire sta- protect life and property, it is not such a 
Guards in Dayton, Ohio tions near the river are equipped with great jump from fire fighting to saving 


\ ’ HILE the average fire department 

has as its primary and only duty 
the extinguishing of fires and the saving 
of life and property involved, there are 
instances where the firemen are expected 
to perform other tasks of an entirely dif- 
ferent nature. 

Dayton happens to afford one of these 











life boats, manipulated on land on a two- 
wheel carriage. The firemen are drilled 
in the operation of these boats and in th 
principles of such first-aid treatment as 
drowning persons require. Dayton is an 
enterprising city and the city manage- 
ment, while impressing the firemen with 
the fact that their first duty is to 
fight fires, believes 
that the men can 
be of additional 
service to the 
public in this 
unique fashion 
when not battling 
flames 

The boats and 
carriages are all 
maintained in 
first - class condi- 
tion and equipped 
with the 
sary first-aid ma- 
terial. Upon a 
call for help, the 
boat crew springs 


neces- 





to its oars and are 
off to save the en- 
dangered lives 
just as in the case 





exceptions to the rule, for there, certain 
members of the Fire Department perform 
the functions of life savers along the 
Miami River. Folks living in Dayton use 
this river for varied ends. They swim in 
it, fish in it, boat on it, and often use its 
shores for strolls or games. Sometimes 
an accident occurs, due to persons going 
out beyond their depth while swimming, 
or tipping over in a boat or canos 


of a bad fire 

It is believed that the Dayton Fire De- 
partment enjoys the unique distinction 
of being the only one in the country to 
possess such equipment and to undertak« 
to render such a service. So far as is 
known, the efficiency of the firemen in 
the performance of their regular work 
has not been impeded in the least by this 
extra responsibility. Considering that the 
Fire Department’s prime function is to 
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ersons trol! drowning 
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Flowers Bloom on Lamp Posts 
HE city fathers in Stettin, Germany 
have decreed that the monotonousl\ 

uniform electric light posts sholl be made 

beautiful as well as useful. With this end 
in view, ornamental baskets have bee 


built encireling the posts, as shown her 


ind containing blooming flowers 
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By Engholm in “Blaeisputten,” Copenhagen 
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NEW FIRE-ALARM CENTRAL OFFICE IN 
TUCSON 


This Arizona city recently transferred its cen 


tral-office equipment into this attractive, 
isolated and fire-resistive building. Apparatus 
installed here includes an 8-circuit automatic 
switchboard, an 8-circuit automatic repeater, 
an Excelsior punch register and Excelsior time 
stamp, 200-cell F.P.I. battery, two 60-inch, 

shelf metal battery racks, and two motor 


generator sets 
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ONE ARTIST’S CONCEPTION OF 
UNPLANNED TOWN 

A story without words, which should hold a 

intimate appeal for many newly formed city 

planning and zoning commissions. It wa 

drawn in a merry mood by the eminent cari 


THE 


caturist, Heath Robinson, and first appeared i 
‘*The Bystander,’’ an English publicatior 
Subsequentiy, the cartoon was reprinted 


The Journal of 
of Canada, 


the Town 
through 


Institute 
courtesy it is re 


Planning 
whose 
produced 











SAN ANTONIO BEAUTIFIES THE BANKS 
OF ITS RIVER 


An example of what artificial banks mean to 
the beautification of streams and rivers. This 
picture was taken in San Antonio, one of the 
few cities in the United States that have given 
special attention to this important phase of 
municipal improvement. The bridge, which 
adds to the appeal of the scene, is typical of 
many in that community 
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HIGHWAYS AND RAILWAYS ON SAME 
RIGHT-OF-WAY SUGGESTED FOR LONDON 


As an aid in solving the traffic problem in 
London, England, a measure was proposed re 
cently whereby concrete roads would be built 
above the existing railways. These roads 
would connect with the nearest arterial high 
ways. It is contended that this project would 
aid in the alleviation of the unemployment 
problem. The accompanying drawing indicates 
how the plan would operate 
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CIVIC PRIDE AS EXEMPLIFIED BY MESCAL IKE 


Ike, the character created by Art Huhta and made familiar to newspaper readers by the Chicago Daily News Syndicate, is shown here in the role of 
the 100 per cent town booster for the community of Cactus Center 











PARIS REGULATING BOULEVARD TRAF 
FIC IN ITS OWN WAY 


e 
The steady increase in vehicular traffic on the 
boulevards of Paris has necessitated the use 
of an elaborate system of signals. Some idea 
of how they work may be gained from the 
picture showing the officer in his tower at the 
side of the thoroughfare, directing the flow 

of traffic 
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A Unique Method of Financing the Regrading 
and Rebuilding of a Large Downtown Area 


now unde! wav in Los 


F a project 
I Angeles is carried to a successful 
conclusion, as seems likely, an area 
of the 
¥%-mile, 


district 
1% x 


in the central business 
ol approximately 

hich now rises to a height ol about 100 
feet above the street levels surrounding 
it. will be regraded and repaved with- 
out cost to the municipality. 

Many vears ago, Bunker Hill, as this 
section was called, was a desirable resi- 
dence district. With the spread of the 

usiness district all around it, it lost its 
value for high-grade residences, but 
owing to its elevation it could not well 

e utilized as a location for business en- 
In consequence, both the land 


city 


erprises 
nd the buildings upon it have long been 
considered by the owners as more or less 


of a “frozen asset.’ 


How the “Bigelow Plan” Developed 
In the past, there have been several 
schemes advanced for the regrading and 
rehabilitation of this part of Los Ange 
es, yet each one of them was proved 
upractical and eventually given up 
However, a group known as the South 
western Investment Corporation, headed 
hy C. C. Bigelow as President and Gen- 
eral Manager, which had been formed 
for the express purpose of purchasing 
or leasing land, in and about Los Ange- 
es, that was below grade and subject to 
filling with excavated earth, saw possi- 
in a of Bunker Hill 
Thev visualized the benefit to be derived 
irough the of this barrier to 
normal ind ol 
city’s more congested area and have 
the 
project 


lities regrade 


removal! 
crowth 


the expansion 
the 
what as 
Plan 
to completion 

This plan comprises a unique method 


devised is known locally 


Bigelow for carrying the 


By MILES CATLIN SMITH 


of financing so huge Under 
it, the actual cost of the work will be 
entirely paid for through an increase in 
the market value of the property within 
the area. The property owners will not 
be asked to contribute a single dollar. 
Neither will the city be asked to contrib- 
ute more than the necessary amount for 
maintenance of the city improvements 
in any like area. Even the regrading 
and paving of the streets and the con- 
struction of conduits for public utility 
taken care of and are pro- 


a project. 


use will be 
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erty and for construction work. Ap- 
praisal of property in the area is just be- 
ing started and the property owners are 
offered the option of taking the ap- 
praised value in cash or in stock in the 
corporation and thus acquire a share 
in the future profits. 


Anticipate Six Years’ Work 
The appraising will probably require 
from three to four months; then comes 
the actual field engineering work, and 
after that the excavation. The entire 
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MAP OF PORTION OF CENTRAL BUSINESS DISTRICT, SHOWING, BY SHADING, THE 
AREA TO BE AFFECTED BY THE BIGELOW PLAN 


vided for in the general construction 
plan. 

Under this plan, the “proposed area 
for regrade and resubdivision” will be 
purchased outright by a corporation, yet 
to be formed, which will issue both pre- 


ferred and common stock. An eastern 


project has been informally approved 
by all the necessary municipal and state 
authorities,.as well as by nearly every 
one of the owners of the property that 
will be affected. It is expected that ac- 
tual excavation will start early in the 
spring of 1930, and that within a period 





financial unit is said to be ready to un- 
derwrite bonds to the amount of $40,- 
000,000, to be furnished as and when 
needed both for the purchase of prop- 


of approximately six years the hill with 
its total of approximately 20,000,000 
cubic yards will have been removed and 
the resubdivision of the area completed 

















TWO VIEWS OF LOS ANGELES’ UNDEVELOPED BUNKER HILL SECTION, WHICH IT IS PLANNED TO IMPROVE 
The photograph at left shows how close that hilly area is to the City Hall, and that at the right indicates why it is unattractive for homes and 
@ barrier to business 














How the Amenities Are Safeguarded in 
the British Town-Planning Act 


Registration of _Trees—Regulation of Billboards—Preserva- 
tion of Architectural Harmony 


RITING in a recent issue of 

our English contemporary, 

Garden Cities and Town Plan- 
ing, A. T. Pike ealls attention to cer- 
tain provisions of the British Town 
Planning Act which may have special in- 
terest for the many American munici- 
palities that are giving increasing atten- 
tion to the amenities of city develop- 
ment. To quote in part: 


Trees 

“There has been a persistent outery 
during the past few years against spolia- 
tion of amenities by the ruthless and 
senseless destruction of trees. The pri- 
vate speculative builder is the worst of- 
fender, but local authorities and the Min- 
istry of Transport are by no means ab- 
solved from criticism in this respect. In 
areas which are well wooded, or where 
there is a general distribution of trees, a 
town-planning scheme enables the local 
authority to control the direction of roads 
and the siting of buildings in such a way 
as will not interfere with a tree, group of 
trees, or an avenue, more than is unavoid- 
able. Accordingly, a survey must be made 
of existing trees, and one of the clauses 
of the scheme gives power to the council 
to register a tree or group of trees, so 
that no person shall cut down or wilfully 
destroy them, without the consent of the 
council. The type of trees to be registered 
and so preserved is generally limited to 
trees of a height of not more than 30 feet, 
or a girth limit of 2 feet 6 inches measured 
at a height of 5 feet. These measure- 
ments should be taken as the minimum 
dimensions and may be varied according 
to local needs. 


Outdoor Advertising 


“The legislation affecting the control of 
advertisements is contained in the Ad- 
vertisements Regulation Acts, 1907-25, and 
in the Town-Planning Act. Under the 
former acts a local authority has power 
to make by-laws for regulating, restricting 
or preventing the exhibition of advertise- 
ments, so as not to injure or disfigure (a) 
the view of rural scenery from a highway 
or railway or any public place, (b) the 
amenities of any village within the district 
of a rural district council, or (c) the 
amenities of any historic or public build- 
ing or monument, or of any place fre- 
quented by the public solely and chiefly 
on account of its beauty or historic inter- 
est. 

“These powers, therefore, are limited in 
their application. Wider powers are given 
under the Town-Planning Act, by which 
a council may serve a notice upon any 
person requiring him within reasonable 
time to take such action, including the re- 
moval of an offending advertisement 
where the amenity of the district or any 


public or private open space in the area 
18 seriously injured by the display of any 
advertisement. This clause shall not pre- 
vent the display of advertisements upon 
land relating solely to any trade or busi- 
ness carried on or to be held upon such 
land; neither for a period of five years 
from the date of the approval of the 
Scheme shall existing holdings or simi- 
lar structures erected or in use prior to 
that date be affected. 

“In the process of ‘tidying up’ the dis- 
trict, this same clause empowers a local 
authority to deal with the condition of 
any garden, curtilage or private open space 
in the area by serving a notice upon the 
owner to remedy the injury caused by 
such condition. 


Design of Buildings 

“Hitherto, no power has existed which 
could prevent the intrusion into a seven- 
teenth century street of a modern shop 
complete with its plate-glass window and 
glaring lettered panel; neither could there 
be avoided the erection of a building in 
a row or group of other buildings of a 


The Effect of a Parkway 
ing Adjacent 


HE possibilities of parkways as a part 

of the broad landseape planning of 
park tracts, boulevards, etc., in their eco- 
nomic as well as their esthetic implica- 
tions, first presented themselves in full 
force in records of the Bronx Parkway 
development and related projects later 
carried through by the Westchester Coun- 
ty Park Commission, in New York State. 
Planning engineers, regional plan officials, 
park commissioners, and others in vari- 
ous parts of the country who have had 
such schemes of their own deferred as 
representing unjustifiable present public 
expenditures, have lately taken new cour- 
age. These will find further heartening 
example in the history of the Niagara 
River Parkway. 

This parkway has been developed for 
a distance of 35 miles between Lake Erie 
and Lake Ontario, in Ontario, by the 
Queen Victoria Niagara Falls Park Com- 
mission, and is now one of the most 
beautiful stretches of scenic highway in 
America. To quote the Commission as 
to the effect of this development on sur- 
rounding land values: 

“Tt is sometimes stated that scenic val- 
ues cannot be expressed in terms of 
money, but the effect of park and open 
spaces, properly kept, upon adjoining 
properties can everywhere be seen, and 
a comparison of assessed values will in- 
variably indicate that parkways 
not only stabilize land values, but in- 
crease them even in districts where the 
general tendency is downward rather than 
on the ascent. In large cities this fea- 
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design flagrantly incompatible with ad- 
joining property. Such power has long 
been sought by those who care for har- 
mony, and a clause has been prepared and 
published by the Minister of Health by 
which such power is given. The issve 
of this clause was preceded by similar 
powers being obtained in private acts by 
the corporations of Oxford, Bath, Edin- 
burgh, Newcastle, 
others 


H stings, among 

“The clause empowers a local author- 
ity to approve or disapprove the elevation 
of buildings proposed to be erected with- 
in the area of the scheme If, in their 
opinion, such building is likely to injure 
the amenities of the district, whether on 
account of the design or the undue repeti- 
tion of design, or of the materials pro- 
posed to be used, they may reject the 
plans. In the event of a dispute, the 
plans can be referred to an advisory 
committee, which is constituted of three 
members: (1) an architect nominated by 
the President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects; (2) a surveyor nom- 
inated by the President of the Surveyors 
Institution; and (3) a justice of the peace, 
not being a member of the local council, 
nominated by that council.” 

EprtortaL Nore.—Recent articles in THe Amenxt- 
caAN City on the control of residential environ- 
ment include those about Radburn, N. J., on 
page 98 of the June issue, Wauwatosa, Wis., page 


97, July, and Hollister, Mo., page 123 of this 


Issue 


in Stabilizing or Increas- 
Land Values 


ture accompanying the development is 
very marked and may be followed from 
the edge of the park property in decreas- 
ing scale to points more remote. This 
effect may be observed throughout the 
properties adjoining the Niagara Falls 
Park and Parkway areas, and in every in- 
stance the more desirable lots for dwel- 
lings are close to their borders. 

“The most marked instance is along 
the Parkway from Chippewa to Bridge- 
burg, where farm lands prior to the 
building of roads and boulevards sold 
at prices below the average for good agri- 
cultural lands and are now held at higher 
figures than interior property in the ur- 
ban municipalities along the Niagara 
River. Only the lack of facilities to ac- 
commodate the exchange of traffic across 
the river has prevented prices going far 
beyond their present limits. 

“There is nothing strange or miracu- 
lous about the process, for parks and 
parkways tend to promote the building of 
high-class residences and to discourage 
the creeping-in of inferior structures. 
With the assurance of stability, therefore, 
there is a great incentive to build high- 
grade dwellings with spacious grounds, 
planted in keeping with the surroundings 
The Parkway system has added value to 
the bordering frontier beyond any other 
development in the Niagara District.” 

“I may add,” says John H. Jackson, 
General Manager of the Niagara Parks 
Commission, “that land values adjacent to 
this Parkway have increased over 500 per 
cent due entirely to the effect of the Park.” 
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Why the Federated Pittsburgh Plan 
Failed to Carry; Defeated Plan 
to Be Resubmitted 


FFICIAL figures now available 
() confirm the defeat in Allegheny 

County. Pa., on June 25, as re- 
ported on the basis of unofficial returns 
in the July number of THe AMERICAN 
Crry, of the regional government charter 
under which would have been set up a 
city of 122 municipalities, opening on 
i federated plan. Because of the wide- 
spread interest in this proposed met- 
ropolitan city of Pittsburgh, the follow- 
ing statement of facts is submitted by 
Joseph T. Miller, Chairman of The 
Metropolitan Plan Commission — for 
Allegheny County: 

“The charter was not adopted, by 
reason of the unusual and peculiar con- 
ditions inserted in the constitutional 
imendment by the opponents of the idea 
during consideration of the constitutional 
imendment in the Legislature. This re- 
quirement was that in order to be 
accepted by the people, the charter had 
to be approved in a twofold way. First 
it had to carry in the county at large 
by a majority vote, and second, and in 
addition to that, it must carry a majority 
of municipalities (or sixty-two) by not 
less than two favorable votes to every 
negative vote. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the charter received in the county 
a majority of 46,834 votes, and notwith- 
standing the fact that it carried eighty- 
four municipalities by a majority vote, 
it won in only forty-nine municipalities 
by a vote of two to one or better. Only 
thirty-seven municipalities were against 
it by a majority vote, and in one muni- 
cipality the vote was a tie. 

“Although Tae American Crty has on 
several occasions made reference to this 
unique proposal for a metropolitan form 
of government, you may wish to publish 
as a matter of record the following brief 
summary of what has happened during the 
last six years: 

“In 1923, after a long struggle between 
the annexationists and the anti-annexa- 
tionists, the Legislature of Pennsylvania 
first authorized a Commission to be ap- 
pointed by the governor of the state to 
study the subject of municipal consolida- 
tion within Allegheny County. This 
Commission was appointed in 1924 and 
has made a report of its work to the 
several Legislatures since that date and in 
each instance has been continued by the 
Legislature for successive terms of two 
years. 

“As a result of its labors in the year 
1928, an amendment to the constitution 
of the state of Pennsylvania was adopted 
by the people of the state which provides 
jor a new form of county government 
to take care of. metropolitan necessities 
by taking the existing county government, 
establishing it as the legislative and ad- 
ministrative head of a federated city of 
smaller units, giving it broader powers 


and vet leaving the local municipalities 
supreme in their own individual sphere. 
It was stated in the amendment that the 
Legislature might offer to the people of 
Allegheny County a charter under which 
these results could be obtained, provided 
certain safeguards to local self-governme nt 
were written into the charter which would 
guarantee each municipality its own con- 
tinued existence, the sanctity of its 
boundaries and the right of local self- 
government in local affairs. 

“Following the adoption of this amend- 
ment to the constitution, the Commission 
prepared a tentative charter and sub- 
mitted it to the Legislature. It consisted 
of twenty-three articles. After many 
weeks of conferences and discussions the 
Legislature finally passed the charter in 
an amended form, having dropped eight 
sections of the original charter and re- 
written two. These amendments were 
made by men of the highest legal ability 
and were adopted in order to reconcile 
conflicting opinions and influences. The 


Commission, believing the charter as 
amended by the Legislature to be a tre- 
mendous forward step over existing con- 
ditions, and knowing that it accomplished 
every purpose that had been originally 
intended, gave to the charter its fullest 
support, notwithstanding that many of 
the idealistic features submitted by the 
Commission had been eliminated during 
passage through the Legislature.* Th: 
Legislature set June 25 as the date for 
a special election in Allegheny County 
on the charter. A six-week intensive cam- 
paign was conducted. The result has 
already been stated. 

“The constitutional amendment itself 
provided that should the charter fail after 
submission by the Legislature, it can be 
resubmitted in original, new or modified 
form. It is the present intention of the 
Metropolitan Plan Commission to secure 
this resubmission in the original form at 
as early a date as the situation will per- 
mit. To present it in new or modified 
form would delay action until after the 
spring of 1931, the Legislature not meet- 
ing again until that year.” 

* For an analysis of the allocation of functions 
between the consolidated city and the municipal 
divisions, as proposed by the Commission and as 
modified by the Legislature, see THe American 
City for June, 1929, pages 120-121. 


An Amazing Attempt to Make “The Sky 


the Limit” 


» > granting on July 8 of a permit 
for a 60-story building drew public 
attention for the first time to a mys- 
terious amendment to the zoning or- 
dinance which had been quietly adopted 
by the Chicago City Council on June Li. 
Under the amendment, if it is allowed 
to stand, it will be possible for buildings 
under certain conditions to be erected to 
a height of 440 feet, without setback, as 
compared with the exceedingly liberal al- 
lowance of 264 feet heretofore in force; 
and on top of the 40-story structure which 
the new rule would permit, towers might 
rise to a height limited only by the im- 
agination or finances of the promoter. 

The amendment modifies section VI of 
the existing zoning ordinance by adding, 
as Sub-Paragraph 1 of Paragraph E of 
said section, the following: 

“The street line height limit in a Fifth Volume 
District shall be increased 662/3 per cent of such 
height limit on all frontages of premises three 
sides of which adjoin streets, one of which sides 
abuts a street greater in width than 100 feet, and 
one of which sides is across the street from a 
public park, public playground, public waterway, 
or cemetery, it being the intention of the pro- 
visions of this paragraph to increase the ultimate 
height limit of said described premises.” 

As reported in the Chicago Tribune of 
July 15, the record of the City Council 
shows that the amendment was introduced 
on May 2, recommended by the Commit- 
tee on Buildings and Zoning (of the City 
Council) on June 3, and passed by the 
Council on June 14. All this had taken 
place without the knowledge, apparently, 
of the groups especially interested in 
maintaining proper standards of city plan- 
ning and zoning in Chicago. 


in Chicago 


On July 8—the very date that the or- 
dinance became effective—application was 
tiled and permit granted to the ‘O. W. 
Rosenthal-Cornell Co. for a 657-foot 
building to be known as the Cuneo 
Tower, and to be erected on a plot 
90x70 feet at the northeast. corner of 
Michigan Avenue and Randolph Street- 
A few days later public protests voiced 
by the Illinois Society of Architects and 
the Chicago Chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Architects, demanded recon- 
sideration of the amendment, and the 
City Council's Committee on Buildings 
end Zoning ordered Building Commis- 
sioner Paschen to cancel the permit, the 
reason given being that the amendment 
had slipped through the Council without 
discussion—and this notwithstanding the 
fact that the zoning ordinance provides 
that no variations or amendments shall 
be made without a hearing before the 
Board of Appeals. 

The Corporation Counsel, it was re- 
ported in the Chicago Tribune of July 20, 
will hold that the committee order is not 
mandatory, but that Commissioner 
Paschen, as executive officer, may revoke 
the permit, at least until expiration of 
the thirty days allowed for an appeal by 
an injured property owner to the zoning 
Board of Appeals. 


Eprroata Nore.—-The facing page, ‘Will Chicago 
Continue to Let Them Breathe?’ was put in type 
before THe American Crty had learned of the at- 
tempt described in the foregoing item to add to 
skyscraper congestion in Chicago. It is beyond 
belief that the cupidity or vanity of certain real 
estate interests and builders will be allowed to 
increase still further the congestion and diseoin- 
fort of business life in America’s second city. 








Will Chicago Continue to Let Them Breathe? 











These new Chicago skyscrapers,-erected north of the Loop during the last five years, still have a chance to breathe. But unless Chicago improves 
its zoning ordinance, there is nothing to prevent the future crowding toge*her, over practically the entire area shown in the lower picture, of 
sunlight-killing and congestion-breeding structures 











ON THE SHORE OF LAKE MICHIGAN, SHOWN IN THE BACKGROUND, WILL BE STAGED THE CHICAGO WORLD'S FAIR IN 1933 
P and A Photos 








Seven Hundred Miles of Highway Light- 
ing in and around Detroit 


pposite directions up and down the 
highway Dhfficulties experienced in keep- 
ing the nested parabolic reflectors clean 
led to the installation of a totally en- 
ciosed unit with refractors and reflector 
ustripbulin concentrated beam up and 
iown the roadway Th mounted 


traffic lunes each s.de of a 
central parkway. The parkway carries a 
high line, and the used to 
support the lighting units 

In this installation, Westinghouse series 
Multilux units equipped with Holophane 
iwo-way refractors are mounted on short 
swivel brackets on each pole. The poles 
ure spaced about 150 feet apart and the 
units are mounted at 30 feet. They were 


with 2,500-lumen The 


One-Way on 


poles are 


equipped lamps 





oF ng been recogn a } 
In d in the i ’ hig 
night that littl can be done 
ction with the development o 
rdinated systems of highway lghting 
til itable laws ire issed by the 
tures enabling the state high- 
\ ion ‘ 
| ne inds 
i building and 1 
! ce to highw 
ligt g 
er ral states are now Col 
sidering legislation oi tls 
charact notably Oho I 
Wisconsin, and many othe! 
states have passed laws whic! 
vermiut the counties i 
tOWDSHIpPS to provide cl 
quate highway lighting 
4 bill was recently passed 
by the Michigan State Legi- 
lature which authorizes the 


boards to pro\ idl 
tor the lighting of 
highways by artificial mean 
this act the 


any township has 


townshiy 
townshi 


Under townshi 


board of 


ing Aan ASS ssed valuation o 
more than $500,000, with an 
irea of not more than #6 


square miles, may vote a sum 
not exceeding $2,000 tor--an 
one year to provide highway 
lighting in such township, th: 
expenses thus incurred to be 
paid out of the highway im- 
provement funds provided by 











refractors in this installation are so 
oriented in relation to the 
two traffic lanes as to dis- 
tribute the light from the 


lanes 
the 


the 
in the same direction as 
moving traffic. Similar 
are in Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., and Fort Worth, 
Texas Tue AMERICAN 
Crry for August, 1928, page 
100). 

Later, 6,000-lumen lamps 
were adopted by the Detroit 
Edison Company as stand- 
ard for highway lighting, and 
Westinghouse rigid-suspension 
Luxsolites with auto-trans- 
formers were substituted for 
the Multilux units. In one 
installation at Lincoln Park, 
Mich., there are two of this 
type of pendants with 6,000- 
lumen lamps mounted 
each pole with a spacing of 
about 110 feet. 

On single traffic highwavs, 
the same unit has been used 
with a spacing of 300 feet 
and mounted on span wirés 
directly over the center of 
the roadway at a height of 
30 feet. Lamps of 6,000 


opposite beams on 


s\s- 


tems use at 


(see 


on 





the state lumens are used in this in- 
The new highway-lighting stallation, and a glareless il- 

legislation in. Michigan has lumination of high intensity 

iroused considerable interest LES SUMMER SOR A GuOaaAT emenoeemracn with a high degree of uni- 

throughout the = stete ind a AT LINCOLN PARK, MICH. lormity 18 produced. 

great deal of activity in and Two Westinghouse rigid-suspension Luxsolite units are mounted one on In the later installations, 

iround Detroit. The Public each side of every transmission-line pole series transformers sre 


Commission of Ds 

for lighting about 31) 
miles of highways within the city limits, 
ind the Detroit Edison Company fur- 
nishes the lighting équipment and energy 
for lighting nearly 400 miles:of highways 
the city limits 


Lighting 
troit is responsible 


outside 


Like many of the earlier systems, the 
first highway lighting legislation made by 


the Detroit Edison Company’ was 
equipped with radial wave streethoods 
ind bare lamps suspended from mast-arms 
over the center of the roadway. Com- 
paratively small lamps were used and the 
visibility was sufficiently good for the 
slow-moving traffic conditions prevalent. 

As the demand for higher intensities 


of illumination became urgent, the Public 
Lighting Commission made an installation 
with streethoods equipped with band 
refractors mounted on 4-foot brackets on 
one side of the road. The illumination 
trom this system was spotty and Id 
to the installation by the Detroit Edison 
Company, on several miles of highway, 
of the nested parabolic reflector type of 
highway unit which throws the light in 


side of the road and dis- 
carded after a short trial because of un- 
pleasant glare effects. 

The first really effective installation in 
the vicinity of Detroit was on Woodward 
Avenue in Royal Oak, Mich. Woodward 


Avenue is a super-white-way with 


on one were 


two 


mounted on the poles, and 
low-tension current from the secondary 
coil of the transformer is carried to the 
lighting unit. This eliminates any possi- 
bility of an open circuit in the series line 
due to breaking of the wire between the 
unit and the pole. 

W. R. WituiaMs. 


Center-Span Lighting with Special Suspension 


— by the Michigan law permit- 
mitting townships to appropriate up 
to $2,000 annually for lighting purposes, 
an important highway, De Quindre Road, 
north of Detroit, has been lighted for six 
miles by a system of fixtures with 690- 
candlepower incandescent lamps, mounted 
300 feet apart and 30 feet high, resulting 
in lighting that is practically as good «s 
the lighting on most city streets in resi- 
dential districts. Because of local laws 
it was not possible to install pole lines 
close enough to the edge of the paved 
road surface to employ efficiently the 
bracket or mast-arm fixtures; and it there- 
fore was necessary to employ the center- 
span type of construction, mounting the 


units over the center of the roadway at 
a height of approximately 30 feet from 
the light center. To do this an extra pole 
had to be installed on the opposite side 
from the pole line. Series circuits are 
used, with IL transformers for each unit. 

Since it was necessary to mount the 
units over the center of the roadway, a 
height of at least 30 feet was required in 
order to place them out of the line of 
vision, thereby eliminating the possibility 
of glare. At such a height the effective 
light on the roadway was reduced, and 
part of it was wasted on the ditches and 
sides of the roadway. To concentrate the 
greatest amount of light up and down the 
roadway and downward toward the road 
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surlace it was found desirable to mount vere lowered with the fixture Ss ! 
fixtures equipped with two-way bowl re- nstallation was unsight! nd had } 
fractors These refractors, wher il! ted uintenance because « the 11ts SW . 
so that the maximum beam of light was’ ing in the wind and breaking off. Furtl 
up and down the center of the road. wers rt ich devices wo 
gla ng; but this was overcor ie DY 1 I I was retur 
ing the refractors a few degrees toward ing position, providing p I ht d A 
the edge of the road in the direction o tribution. It was therefore necessar | 
traffic, with excellent results lesign a new device for this part 
Because of the center span g Lh I The desig i i, G 
of 30 feet, it was necessary to pre le Electric Co. For 42 ons to be A red 
means of servicing the units, but tower ombination orienting ile nd le Wi 
wagons were not availabl It was found together with a new ; 
that a cutout type of fixture was desir Means are provided for clampi th 
ible, but the design previously used fo ombination rigidly t he span ¥ butior nd tcl 
arc lamps was not satisfactory, sinc rallel to which is run the second \ 
circuits from the pole line to the fixture cireuit of the _ transformer! conne: 











— 
DAY AND NIGHT VIEWS OF LIGHTING ON DE QUINDRE ROAD, OUTSIDE OF DETROIT, MICH 
Center-span arrangement is used, with General Electric Co. Form 42 units, 6,000-lumen lam) and 2-way 180 bowl refract 
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This electrically operated and illuminated fountain, 60 feet across the base and projecting water of ever-changing color from more than 20( 


nozzles, has been constructed in Atlantic City, N. J., by the General Electric Co., on city property, in honor of the city liamond jubilee and 
to celebrate the Golden Jubilee of Light, held in that city this summer to commemorate the 50th anniversary of Edison first incandescent 
lamp. With rays of colored light from 30 submerged floodlight projectors, each equipped with five 
and the water ever changing in height, a striking appearance is presented 

volume of water make possible 72 different effects. The fountain will 


color screens and a 1,000-watt Mazda lamp 
Twelve automatic light changes and six changes in the height and 


be a permanent possession of the city 








How Wilmington Has Raised the Sanitary 
Standards of Its Nine Swimming Pools 


DES JARDINS 


WILMINGTON, 


(CHEMIST-BACTERIOLOGIST 


Wilming- 


has been attempting to 


OR a 


ton 


number ol yvears 
Del., 


better the sanitary conditions of 


ts five municipal and four privately 
swimming pools. During the 
28 season excellent results were ob- 


By RUSSELL T 
Boarp or HEALTH 
the 1928 season was the fact that cer- 
tain swimming pools were able to main- 


tain sanitary conditions with a residual 
chlorine content of from 02 to 03 
p.p.m., while other por ls were obliged to 
naintain full 0.5 p.p.m in order to 


DEL. 


were made. First, the standard for the 
bacteriological condition of the 
was raised to meet the Treasury stand- 
ards for drinking water. Second, a pen- 
alty was provided for over-chlorina- 
tion, starting with a score of 90 points 


water! 




















, ~ o> . Bather ntr =n 
SWIMMING POOL SCORE CARD 
Rathing before entering Pool required 10 
Limitation te one hour 5 
Limitation te 20 per 1,000 gallons of entering water during 
° period . 
Manager Pos ‘ 
Cards about pool at least 10x12 
ber of Rathers Lest Week Cards in dressing rooms 1 
Notices prominently displayed ! 
Disinfectants Used 
Records 20 
Date of Last Complete Scoring Number of hathers 4 
Volume new water added ‘ 
EQUIPMENT Temperature of water 
Pool Structure Temperature of air 1 
Walls, waterproof and smooth 2 Water treatment date 5 
Floors, waterproof and smooth ‘ Cleaning data 3 
Walkways, sanitary and cleanable t Chemical data 2 
Scum gutters 6 
Ventilation 10 ” CONDITION OF WATER 
Light ‘ s Bacteriol Control 100 
Direct sunlight from all sides 1 
Counts (50) 
Dressing Rooms 
Light and ventilation 2 Not over 10% of samples over 100 perc ¢. at 87 degrees — 50 
Cleanliness 2 Index (50) 
Restriction to bathers i Not over 2 out of 5 tubes positive for B. coli on same day “8 
Showers and Bathe 30 Not over 3 out of 10 tubes positive for B coli on consecutive 
Compulsory shower «ith warm water and soap au days 26 
Compulsory shower with cold water and soap 20 
Compulsory shower cold water but no soap j Chemical Control 100 
Toilets 15 Chiorine (90) 
Adequacy (one to forty rooms) ‘ 
Sanitation (absence of splash on feet) ‘ 03 to 05 p. p.m oo 
Flushing (automatic or continuous) 2 O1t 02 p pm 5Y 
Seats (sanitary comstenction ) & Under 0.1 0 
Layout 5 Over 05 p. p.m bu 
Over 0.6 p Pp m vu 
MANAGEMENT Acidity (10) 
Wat Alkaline reaction 10 
r 
6: Changed weekly lw Neutral ray on _ 
Freedom from scum 5 Acid reaction ° 
Disinfection, continuous a 
Disinfection, intermittent 1 SYSTEM OF RATING 
Laundering ? Equipment Score 100 
Towels, suits, etc, soap washed ; 
Towels, suits, ete, disinfected Management (Score X 2) 200 
Communicable Disease I recawlions Condition of Water 200 
(Persons with eruj tio bandages l Total Score divided by 5 100 
FORM USED IN RATING SWIMMING POOLS IN WILMINGTON, DEL. 
1 . , , »} » , ‘ ‘ » ‘ 7 « rer . _ 7 7 y 
tained by the use of a rating scheme maintain the same sanitary condition. for a residual chlorine of from 0.31 to 


based entirely on the chemical and bac- 


teriological 


condition of the water in 
the various pools. This method, how- 
ever, had certain drawbacks which it 
seemed advisable to remove Chief 
mong these was a conscious attempt 


on the part of certain small pools to se- 
cure a high rating by over-chlorination 
the water. As a result of this ten- 
dency, pools which were known to be 
inferior In construction and operation to 
other pools, were able to stand high in 
the weekly rating. 

Another point which developed during 


ot 





These and other facts made it neces- 
sary to revise the system of rating for 
the 1929 season. Hence, in April the 
Board of Health adopted, as the basis 
for their rating of swimming pools, the 
above score sheet, which attempts to 
score each pool on the basis of: 


Equipment 100 
Management 200 
Water 200 


This score sheet is similar to that used 
in Baltimore.* Two important changes 


*See The Municipal Index for 1929, pages 563- 


566 


0.50 p.p.m.; 50 points for from 0.51 te 
0.60 p.p.m., and no score for chlorine in 
excess of 0.60 p.p.m. 


Cooperation with Board of Health 

The idea of the score sheet is not new. 
Possibly our method of scoring, how- 
ever, has some new features. In order to 
secure an impartial scoring of all pools, 
the Board of Health sought the coopera- 
tion of the Delaware Safety Council. 
The Safety Council had frequently 


shown interest in this phase of the work 
of the Board of Health, and the need for 
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an impartial scoring of the pools pre lanagement of the pool have been 

sented an oppertunity for active co- made, and many unsatisfactory and un- 

operation between these two bodies. sanitary conditions have been vel 
As a result of this cooperation, to- om 

gether with the cooperation of the Wil- The public have shown a keen 

nington Park Commission, which has terest in the project and seem to be 

direct supervision over the five munici tehing carefully the published rating 
pools, there has been a marked bet- of the nine local pools 

terment in the sanitary condition of all Iwo of the swimming pools make us¢ 

swimming places. Many decided im- of liquid chlorine as a sterilizing agent 

provements in equipment and in the while the rest depend on ster tion 





Municipal Electric Profits Pay for 


ITY officials of Hope, Ark., a 


muni- 


Soll 
i 










{ sodium hypochiorit 


ition oO n resuits 
fact tha luring the se 

1 1929 not single cas 
been traced Oo any 
ools involve Prior 
Cises eve T host 
on were traced to the 
swimmul s by the 
creties 
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cipality of some 7,000 inhabitants 


the southwestern part of the state, tak« 
satisfaction in pointing to the fact that 
they have erected a $100,000 municipal 
building without a bond issue and with- 
out the levy of a special building tax oi 
any kind. A story of Hope’s City Hall 
is the story of the successful operation 


of her municipal power-plant. The muni- 
cipal building was built and pai 
the profits of the power-plant. 
Hope officials are proud of 
complishments. 


lor trom 
their 
Every visitor to that city 
opportunity learn of the 
achievement Outside the municipal 
building an attractively painted sign 
which reads: “Profits from our municipal 
power-plant are paying for this City Hall 
The Mayor and Board of Aldermen 
estimated that they could make payments 
at the rate of $8,500 or more per annum, 


has an to 


is 








ProriyTs Fron 


ove 
MUNICIPAL POWER PLANT 
ae Paving FoR THs 


CITY HALL 








but it developed that three times this 




















THE MUNICIPAL LIGHT AND POWER PLANT AT HOPE, ARK., AND (ABOVE) THE NEW 
CITY HALL THAT IT IS PAYING FOR 


sum could be applied each vear, and it who ha gone over the books, decl 

is expected that the last dollar will be that it ranks among the leading plants 

paid by the end of 1930 of the country, in maximum production 
The municipal building provides offices at lowest cost. Hundreds of visitors ha 

for all the city’s officials, the county super- seen it and have looked the municipal 

intendent of schools, and the county farm building over ind h carried awa 

and home demonstration agents, head- with hem practical ideas 

quarters for the Hope Chamber of eect: in score of other ties in 

Commerce, rooms for a public library, and Southwest 

an auditorium that will seat approximately The municipal power-plant is estimated 


1,000 people. io be worth $300,000 It is free fro 
The success that has attended efforts debt and returns a nice profit to the 

of the Hope city officials, it is pointed city annu illy. Since 1924, new equ) 

out, is due to the efficient operation und = costing $97,000 has been added, including 

management of the electric plant. Ex- the present turbo-generaors—a 500-kw 

perts who have inspected it, and auditors Westinghouse unit and a 1,000-kw. Ger 


conseque 
ening ot operating ex] 


rat 
ites 


1 


il Electric unit—and a 200-hp. Worth- 
gton air compressor; i 500.000-¢allon 
servoir was also constructed The audi- 
rs report gives a concrete idea as to 
st what Hope has been doing in the 
ration of its plant for three years past 
I g Net Profit Free Service Tota 
12, 1926 $22,227.31 $15,492.71 $37,720.02 
12 127 9,863.65 17,145.45 27 009.10 
12, 1928 23,777.22 18,664.91 42,442.13 
The operation of the plant for 1928 
howed remarkable improvement overt 
revious year, revealing an increas 
$4804.75 in income and a decrease 
% $9108.82 in operating expenses ig- 
f ly ivallabl tor 1929 show at 
her rye inother health growth tl 
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A Survey of Water-Meter Rates in the 
United States—Part II] 





The rates here given in detail are from the original reports furnished to THE 
AMI RICAN City in connection with the wate r-suppl j statistics published wm The 
Municipal Index for 1929. In The Municipal Index only domestic maximum 
and industrial minimum rates were given, together with many other statistics 
besides rates 
ILLINOIS (Continued) . s 4 
. . *,* ? ” 
oun * | —— Per 1,000 Gal Definitions Cu. Ft. per Month Per 100 Cu. Ft, 
(yals ~ ‘ vals * ° 
First 15,000 50¢ Meter Rent.—In some works a charge oad Ry -4 a 
Next 15,000 35¢ is made for the rent of meters fur- Over 100'000 5é- 
70,000 25¢ nished and owned by the department. ’ 
150,000 20¢ Where such a charge is made, it is in Litchfield, 7,315. 
250,000 15¢ reality a service charge and it must Gals. per Month Per 1.000 Gals. 
_ i 300,000 + be so classified. The service charge as First 25,000 50¢ 
oy 000'000 11 now used ordinarily covers meter rent Next 225,000 35¢é 
_ and much more, so that the meter rent Over 250,000 12¢ 
Elein. 35.000 represents only a fraction of the amount 
— , . . of what may be considered the normal Maroa, 1,220. 
Cu. Ft. per Quarter b Gal — 
First 700 (minimum) $1.50 service charge. Cases may be found __Gals. per Quarter 
Per 100 Cu. Ft where meter rents are used in connec- First 3,000 ' $2.00. 
700 to 3,300 16¢ tion with a minimum rate, but with this Next 2,000 Per = Gals 
3,300 to 8,000 15¢ minor exception the service charge is ex 3'000 H+ 
8,000 to 16,000 13¢ not used in connection with a minimum «  4'000 30% 
16,000 to 28,000 ll¢ rate. : Over 12/000 25¢ 
Over 28,000 7¢ Minimum Rate.—A minimum rate is , m 
an amount that is collected in any 
Elmhurst, 15,000. : event, even though the price of the Mendota, = per Quarter 
“—. oat Dev Per hae Gals quantity of water registered by the 400 or less (minimum) $3.00 
to i, + meter does not amount to it. Per 100 Cu. Ft 
1,000 to 5,000 one Service Charge.—A service charge is 400 to 3,000 35¢ 
OM i mang 50 -— , a charge for the service, which is in 400 to 15.000 20¢ 
— ee addition to the amount that is charged 400 to 40,000 25¢ 
for water. 400 to 120,000 20¢ 
en Quarter Per 1,000 Gals Modified Service Charge.—Under this 400 to over 120,000 15¢ 
First 3,000 60¢ 
Next 5,000 35¢ 
Over 8,000 30¢ 
Minimum, $1.80 per quarter 
Eureka. 
Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Gals 
First 2,000 Oe 
Next 2,000 45¢ 
5,000 40¢ 
Over 10,000 35¢ 


Minimum, $1.00 per month. 


Evanston, 75,000. 


Cu. Ft Per 100 Cu. Ft 
First 10,000 12¢ 
Next 15,000 10¢ 

“ 25,000 s¢ 
Over 50,000 7¢ 


Galesburg, 30,000, 


Cu. Ft, per Quarter Per 100 Cu. Ft 


First 1,200 45¢ 
Next 12,000 27¢ 
40,000 18¢ 
Balance 13o¢ 
Geneseo, 3,500 
Gals. per Quarter Per 1,000 Gals 
First 5.000 35e¢ 
Next 10,000 30¢ 
10,000 25¢ 
Over 25.000 20¢ 
Minimum, $1.50 per quarter for 4,300 
gallons. 
Geneva, 4,135 
Cu. Ft. per Quarter 
First 500 (minimum) $1.75 


Per 100 Cu. Ft. 
500 to 3,000 30¢ 
3,000 to 6,000 


25¢ 
Over 6,000 15¢ 
Harvard, 3,500 
Cu. Ft. per Quarter 
First 6 $2.00 
Per 100 Cu. Ft 

Next 1,000 37 oe 
“ "500 34¢ 
500 314¢ 
500 QS lo¢ 
2,000 25leeé 
2,000 22\o¢ 
Over 7,000 13\4¢ 


Hinsdale, 7,500 
Cu. Ft. per Quarter 


Per 1,000 Gals. 


First 8.000 45 
: 8,000 to 20,000 39¢ 
20,000 to 40,000 20¢ 
Over 40,000 20¢ 


Minimum, $3.30 per quarter 
Joliet, 45,000 


Cu. Ft. per Quarter Per 100 Cu. Ft. 


First 10,000 50e 
Next 40,000 40¢ 
50,000 to 75,000 30¢ 
Over 75,000 25¢ 


Minimum, $3.00 per quarter. 





form there is a minimum charge for a 
certain quantity of water, and the 
amount of the minimum is made up of 
what would otherwise be the service 
charge and the meter rate for that 
quantity of water that is furnished for 
the minimum charge. 

Uniform Rate.—A rate per thousand 
gallons or per hundred cubic feet that 
is charged uniformly for all quantities 
of water sold. 

Jump Scale.—The quantities of wa- 
ter up to a certain limit are charged at 
a certain price; beyond that limit and 
inside another limit another and lower 
price is made, and beyond that there is 
another limit and another price, and so 
on. In some cases, two prices only are 
used; in others three, four or more, up 
to a dozen or twenty; and, in fact, divi- 
sions may be so numerous that the 
scale practically becomes a table which 
gives the water rate for every quantity 
of water that a meter records. 

Modified Jump Scale.—Under this ar- 
rangement each step in the jump scale 
is subdivided into two parts, the sec- 
ond of which comprises all those quan- 
tities for which it would be possible to 
get a lower rate by drawing more wa- 
ter. For these quantities a lump sum 
collection is made, which sum is the 
minimum that could be obtained under 
the next step. For the first part of 
each step the rate remains as with the 
jump schedule. 

Sliding Scale-—Under this arrange- 
ment the water first drawn up to a cer- 
tain limit is charged at a certain rate. 
Additional quantities are charged at a 
lower rate, but the higher charge on the 
first quantity remains as part of the 
bill in all cases. 

—From “Meter Rates for Water 
Works,” by Allen Hazen, published by 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York. 











Lawrenceville, 7,000. 


Cu. Ft. per Month Per 100 Cu. Ft 


First 267 54.5¢ 

Next 402 43. 5¢ 
‘~ 669 38¢ 
“ 13,662 30¢ 


Over 15,000 20¢ 

If paid by 10th of month, discount of 5¢ 
per 100 cu. ft. 

Minimum, $1.50 per month. 


Lincoln, 12,000 
Minimum Charges 


Size of Meter Per Month 


5<” or less $0. 67 
ag” 1.15 
ad 2.30 
1%” 4.60 
3’ 9.20 


Monmouth, 12,000 


Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Gals. Tota! 


First 10,000 60¢ $6.00 

Next 10,000 55¢ 11.50 
* 10,000 50¢ 16.50 
* 10,000 40¢ 20.50 
* 10,000 35¢ 24.00 
J 5,000 30¢ 25.50 
** 5,000 20¢ 26.50 
* 5,000 15¢ 27.25 
“—— §,000 15¢ 28.00 

Over 70,000 15¢ 


Discount if paid by 10th of month, 
Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Gals 


2,000 to 10,000 10¢ 
10,000 to 20,000 &¢ 
20,000 to 30,000 5¢ 


30,000 to 40,000 2¢ 
Minimum, $1.20-per month, less 20¢ if 
paid by 10th. 


Murphysboro, 12,000. 


Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Gals. 


Gross Net 

First 20,000 36¢ 33¢ 
Next 20,000 33¢ 30¢ 
2 20,000 30¢ 28¢ 
140,000 27¢ 25¢ 

i 800,000 22¢ 20¢ 
Over 1,000,000 1l¢ 10¢ 


Minimum, $1.10 per month, less 10¢ if 
paid within discount period, 


Nokomis, 2,500. 


Gals. per Quarter Per 1,000 Gals. 


First ,000 40¢ 
10,000 to 25,000 30¢ 
25,000 to 50,000 25¢ 
50,000 to 100,000 20¢ 
100,000 to 200,000 15¢ 
Over 200,000 10¢ 
Minimum, $2.25, for 5,625 gallons. 
Olney, 6,600. 

Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Gals 
First 12,500 50¢ 
Next 10,000 45¢ 

ne 30,000 35¢ 

“50,000 25¢ 

** 397,500 20¢ 
Over 500,000 15¢ 


Peoria, 105,000 (includes Averyville and Bartonville 
Cu. Ft. per Month Per 100 Cu. Ft 
800 


First 29\%e¢ 
Next 2,400 19%¢ 

™ 3,200 1l¢ 
Over 133,300 Tie 

A basic room rate of 26¢ per room per 


quarter shall be charged and paid for al! 
rooms in any residence served by a single 
meter, but not including toilets, closets and 
halls, provided that the quarterly room rate 
charge shall never be less than $1.04 for any 
building supplied through a single meter. 
The foregoing room rate charge shal! cover 
the use of a single faucet and sink, but no 
other fixtures. All such buildings supplied 
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through a single meter shall pay in addition 
to the room rate a quarterly minimum 
meter rate for the use of fixtures of each of 
the following kind: 


For one or more baths 65¢ 
For one or more water-closets 65¢ 
For one or more wash-basins 32¢ 
For one or more laundry sinks 
or tubs 32e 
For one or more lawn or street 
sprinklers 97%4é 


No minimum charge shall be made for any 
other fixtures or apparatus or for keeping 
animals on the premises. 


Quincy, 41,000. 
Gals. per Quarter 


Per 1,000 Gals. 
First 10,000 50¢ 


Second 10,000 40¢ 
Third 10,000 30¢ 
Next 70,000 25¢ 

a 100,000 20¢ 
Over 200,000 16¢ 


Less 10% if paid before the 10th 
meter rate S¢ per 1,000 gals. net. 
Minimum, $10.00 per year. 
Rock Island, 40,000. 
Cu. Ft. per Quarter 
First 10,000 


Lowest 


Per 100 Cu. Ft. 
l4¢ 


Second 10,000 12¢ 
Third 10,000 10¢ 
Fourth 10,000 R¢ 
Over 40,000 6¢ 


Minimum, 70¢ per month. 


St. Charles, 5,200. 
Gals. per Quarter 


First 3,000 g $3.00 
Per 1,000 Gals. 

Next 22,000 1 25¢ 

Over 25,000 20¢ 


Discount of $1.00 if paid before 15th of 
month due. 
Sandwich, 2,500. 


Gals per Day Per 1,000 Gals, 


400 or less 30¢ 
400 to 1,000 25¢ 
1,000 to 5,000 20¢ 
5,000 to 10,000 15¢ 
Over 10,000 10¢ 


Minimum, 40¢ per month. 
Shelbyville, 1,200. 


Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Gals. 
First 15,000 60¢ 
Next 10,000 40¢ 
5 10,000 33¢ 
= 20,000 27¢ 
50,000 23¢ 
inate 200,000 13¢ 


Minimum, $1.00 per month. 


Streator, 20,000. 
Cu. Ft. per Month Per 100 Cu. Ft. 
Net Gross 


First 1,000 27¢ 30¢ 
Next 99,000 13%¢ 15¢ 
Over 100,000 7¢ 7.8¢ 


Service Charge 


Size of Meter Per Morth 
Net Gross 
54” $0.40 $0.444 
4” 0.5 0.555 
a 0.75 0.833 
14” 1.10 1.222 
7” 1.50 1.667 
3” 2.25 2.50 
4” 6. 6.667 
6” 13.50 15.00 


Vandalia, 3,316. 
Gals per Quarter 
First 5,000 or less 


$2.50 
Per 1,000 Gals. 


5,000 to 10,000 50¢ 
10,000 to 100, 000 30¢ 
100,000 to 500/000 20¢ 
500,000 to 1, 000; 000 10¢ 
1,000,000 to 5,000,000 s¢ 
Over 5,000,000 The 


Minimum Charges 


Size of Meter Per Month 

gor %" $1.25 
nd 1.25 

" 2.25 

1%” 3.75 

2 5.25 

3” 8.25 

ond 10.50 

6” 15.00 


Brazil, 10,000 
Cu. Ft. per Month Per 100 Cu. Ft, 
Gross Net 


First 1,000 32¢ 30¢ 
Next 2,000 28¢ 26¢ 
" 2,000 22¢ 20¢ 
“ —_ §,000 14¢ l4¢ 
Over 10,000 9¢ 9¢ 


Minimum Charge 


Size of Meter Per Month 


Gross Net 
ug” $0.85 $0.75 
Th 1 15 1.00 
wa 1.75 1.50 

1%” 3.00 2.50 
2” 5.25 4.00 
a 7.50 6.00 
a” 10.00 8.00 
6” 15.00 12.00 
Net rates charged if bill is paid by 15th of 

month 

Chesterton, 2,800 

Total 
Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Gals. Bill 
First 5,000 25¢ $1.25 
Next 5,000 20¢ 2.25 
5,000 17¢ 3.10 
5,000 l6¢ 3.90 
5,000 L5¢ 4.65 
5,000 14¢ 35 
5,000 13¢ 6.00 
5,000 12¢ 6.60 
5.000 ll¢ 7.15 
s 5,000 10¢ 7.65 


ico 50,000 Special rates 

For private resident consumers, the sum 
of $12.00 payable annually in advance en- 
titles the consumer to 70,000 gallons of 


water, the excess to be billed at 17¢ per 
1,000 gallons 


Clinton, 12,000 


Gals. per Day Per 1,000 Gals. 


100 to 200 30¢ 
200 to 300 25¢ 
300 to 1,000 20¢ 
1,000 to 3,000 ev 


3,000 to 10,000 


10% added if not paid by the 1! Sth of the 
month. 


Columbia City, 4,200. 


Gals. Per 1,000 Gals. 
First 10,000 30¢ 
Next 10,000 25¢ 
“10,000 20¢ 
oe 10,000 15¢ 
“10,000 10¢ 
= 50,900 9¢ 
Over 100,000 8¢ 
Minimum, $6.00 per year for 54” meter. 
Delphi, 2,500 
Gals. per Six Months Per 1,000 Gals. Total 
Bill 
First 5,000 $2.00 
Next 10,000 30¢ 5.00 
7 50,000 25¢ 17.50 
50,000 20¢ 27.50 
¥0,000 15¢ 35.00 
50,000 10¢ 40.00 
90,000 9¢ 44.50 
” 10,000 S¢ 48.50 
Over 315,000 7¢ 


East Chicago, 58,000 


Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Gals 


AUGUST, 1929 


Miaimum Charges 


,vize of Meter 
ij” 
1” 
14" 
3” 
: 3” 
: ram | 
eat 34,641. 


i Gals. per Rou” 
First 


10,000 to 100,000 
Over 100,000 


Per Month 
31 


$2.50 
Per ary Gals 


iss 


Minimum for factories $4.00. 
Meter rate for factories, 9¢ per 1,000 gals. 


INDIANA 
Anderson, 33,854. 
Gals. per Month 


Up to 7,500 
22,500 

tp 45,000 

yes 90,000 
pi 500,000 
: 1 000,000 


Per 1,000 Gals. 


24¢ 
21¢ 
18¢ 
16¢ 
L3¢ 
12¢ 
10¢ 

9¢ 


First 10,000 
Next 15,000 
% 25,000 
5 250,000 
- 700,000 
* 2,000,000 
Over 3,000,000 


Summer Schedule 


Effective May 


Gals. per Month 


First 5,000 
Next 10,000 
' 10,000 
25,000 
250,000 
700,000 
7 2,000,000 
* 3,000,000 
Minimum 
Size of Meter 
54” 
yr 
1” 
1%” 


a" 
3 


t 


Gross Net 
31l4¢ = 28.35¢ 
25¢ 22%4¢ 
20¢ 18¢ 
L5e 134¢ 
10¢ O¢ 
S¢ 7.2¢ 
6 ee 5. 85¢ 
to October, inclusive 
Per 1,000 Gals 
Gross Net 
31 28. 35¢ 
Fs ¢ 1344¢ 
20 22\4e 
20¢ 1S¢ 
15¢ 13 o¢ 
10¢ 9¢ 
S¢ 7.2¢ 
6% 5. 85¢ 


Charges 
Per Month 


Gross Net 
$1.25 $1.10 
2.00 1.80 
3.50 3.15 
5.00 41.50 
8.00 7.20 
15.00 13.50 
24.00 22.60 
40.00 36.00 


Elkhart, 32.000 
Cu. Ft. per Month 
First 3,300 
Next 30,000 
* 300,000 
Over 333,300 
Minimum Charge 


Size of Meter Per Month 
4 $1.00 
\% 1.50 
l 2.50 
l 4.00 
4 6.00 
7 11.00 
‘ 15.00 
6 25.00 
s 0.00 
10 75.00 


Fort Branch, 1,500 é 
Gals. per Quarter Per 1,000 Gals. Total 
Bill 


First 9.000 $3 lee $3.00 
Next 6,000 30¢ $.80 
= 5,000 25¢ 6.05 

"= 10,000 20¢ 8.05 
20,000 18¢ 11.65 
50,000 L5e¢ 19.15 
100,000 12¢ SL. 15 

* 300,000 10¢ 61.15 
Minimum, $2.00 per quarter for 6,000 
gallons from 1 or 2 openings. $3.00 per 


quarter for 9,000 gallons from more than 2 
openings. 


Fort Wayne, 110,000 


Cu. Ft. per Month Per 1,000 Cu. Ft. 


First 417 $1.20 
Next 3,333 We 
6.667 7 
3.333 H0¢ 
Over 23,750 18 144 
45¢ 
Minimum Charg« 
Size of Meter Per Month 
gand 5%” $0.50 
1’ 1.00 
l “ 2.00 
+.00 
3” &. 00 
34 16.00 
6” 32.00 


Gary, 110,000 


Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Gals 
First 20,000 25e 
Next 130,000 10¢ 
Over 150,000 it 


Charge for iastalling metter and furnish- 
ing water shall not be less than $9.00 per 
year. 


Hammond, 70,000. 


Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Gals. 
First 5,000 10¢ 
Next 5,000 o¢ 
; 15,000 ‘ s¢ 
zi 75,000 7¢ 
ap 400,000 6e¢ 
500,000 ie 
Over 1, 000 000 t¢ 


Minimum Charge 


Size of Meter Per Month 
7 , aon 


2, 7%, % $0.75 

ts 1.50 

1b’ 2.00 

2” 4.00 

3” 10.00 

” 20.00 

6” 30.00 

Huntington, 16,000 
Cu. Ft. per Quarter Per 100 Cu. Ft. 

First 1,300 30¢ 
Next 4,000 25¢ 
= 4.700 20¢ 
Over 10,000 10¢ 


Minimum Charg¢ 


Size of Meter Per Quarter 
was 


+o *200 
A 2 

ag $00 

1%” 4.00 
td 6.00 
rt 10.00 
4’" 15.00 
6” 20.00 


Indianapolis, 390,000. 


Cu. Ft. per Month Per 100 Cu. Ft 
First 700 1'4e 
Next 11,300 l4¢ 

oe 18,000 12¢ 

8: 20,000 L0¢ 

= 50,000 Se 
Over 100,000 6¢ 

Minimum Charg 

Size of Meter Per Month 

%”’ $1.50 

4" 3.00 

3” 1.50 
1%” 7.00 

2” 11.00 

3” 20.00 

4” 10.00 

6” 0.00 








~~ TS rE es 














INDIANA (Continued) 


Knightstown, 2,000 
Gals per Month 


First 3 000 
Next 7,000 
15,000 
25,000 
50,000 


Over 100,000 


Lebanon, 7,000 


Gals. per Quarter 


THE AMERICAN CITY 


Per 1,000 Gals 


Per 1.000 Gals. 


First 90.000 25¢ 

Next 90,000 2le 

90 000 20¢ 

40000 18¢ 

40 000 l6¢ 

Over 450,000 l4e 
»00 per year, payable quar- 


Minimum, $ 


Michigan City, 27,500 
Cu. Ft. per Month 
First 5,000 
Oiwer 5.000 


Minimum, $6.00 per year 


Mishawaka, 27 000 


Cu. Ft. per Quarter 
First 8,000 
Next 12,000 
Over 20,000 


Minimum Charge 


Size of Meter 


6” 
RI 
Muncie, 41,000 
Gals. per Month 
First 100,000 
Next 150,000 
250,000 
250,000 
250,000 
Over 1,000,000 
Minimum Charges 
Size of Meter 
(” 
1 
l 
4 


Newcastle, 23,000 


Per 100 Cy 


Per 1,000 Cu. Ft 


We 
40¢ 


L5« 
% 
7¢ 


Per Quarter 


Per 


$2.25 

4.50 

9.00 
12.00 
22.50 
45.00 
60.00 
75.00 


1,000 Gals. 


25¢ 
18 %4¢ 
15 5¢¢ 


‘er Month 
$1.25 


2.25 
4.00 
9.00 
16.00 
36.00 
64.00 





Cu. Ft, per Quarter Per 100 Cu. Ft 
(,ross Net 
First 2,000 13¢ 12¢ 
Next 3,000 lle 10¢ 
“5.000 10¢ 9¢ 
10,000 96 S¢ 
30,000 Ne 7é¢ 
Over 50,000 Glgé 5M 
Minimum Charge 
Size of Meter Per Quarter 
Gross Net 
4, %, % 2.50 
td 4.75 
115” 6.50 
td 13.00 
3” 16.00 
4” 52.00 
Oakland City, 3,000 
Gals = Month Per 1,000 Gals 
First 500 30¢ 
Next . 500 Qhe 
15,000 20¢ 
30,000 15¢ 
90,000 l4e 
150,000 12¢ 
300,000 10¢ 


Minimum, 75¢ per meter per month. 


Shoals, 1.500 
Gals. per Month 


First 
Next 


5,000 

5,000 
15,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
Over 100,000 


\ South Bend, 100,000 
Cu. Ft. per Month 

\ First 10,000 

Next 20,000 

“70,000 


Over 100,000 
Minimum Charge 
Size of Meter 


; 


—— 
~ —s 


Od tow 





Per 1,000 Gals. 
(Toss Net 
60¢ Oe 
55e 45e¢ 
5Oe 40¢ 
45¢ 35¢ 
37¢ 27¢ 
30¢ 20¢ 
25¢ 15¢ 


Per 10 Cu. Ft, 


P 


l5e 
l2¢ 
Ve 
ne 


er Month 
$0.75 


25 


Waterloo, 1,200 


Gals. per Month ra 1,000 Gals, 
Gross vet 
First 6,000 30¢ 25¢ 
Next 3,000 25e 20¢ 
. 6,000 22¢ 17¢ 
15,000 20¢ 15¢ 
30,000 1S¢ 13¢ 
Over 60,000 17¢ 12¢ 

Minimum, 75¢ per month for 2,500 gals 


Net rate charged when bill is paid before 


10th of month 


IOWA 
Ackley, 1,600 


Gals. per Quarter Per 1,000 Gals. 


2,000 to 5,000 te 
5,000 to 10,000 40 
10,000 to 20,000 35e 
20,000 to 30,000 306 
$0,000 to 40,000 25¢ 
Over 40,000 20¢ 


Minimum, $1.50 per quarter 
Ames, 14,000 


Cu. Ft. per Month Per 100 Cu. Ft. 


First 750 30¢ 
Next 750 25¢ 
*) 1,500 20¢ 
3,000 18¢ 
6,000 15¢ 
* 12,000 13¢ 
Meter Rental 
Sue of Meter Per Month 
Less than 1” No charge 
” $0.50 
14” 0.60 
2” 1.00 
ad 1.50 
4” 3.00 
6” 6.00 


Minimum, 75¢ per month, for 285 cu. ft. 
Belle Plaine, 3,600 


Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Gals. 


First 5,000 40¢ 
Next 10,000 30¢ 
Over 15,000 20¢ 


Minimum, 60¢ per month 


Boone, 13,000 


Cu. Ft. per Quarter Per 100 Cu. Ft. 
First 1,400 374 
Next 2,600 30¢ 

3,000 Qe 
6,000 20¢ 
12,000 15¢ 
25,000 121\4¢ 
50,000 10¢ 
100,000 Ge 
Additional S!gé¢ 
Minimum, $2.00 per quarter 
Carroll, 1,500 

Cu. Ft. per Month Per 100 Cu. Ft, 
First 200 5O0e 
Next 200 30¢ 

400 25e 

SOO 20¢ 

1,100 l7¢ 
1,500 l5¢ 

Over 4,200 13¢ 


Minimum, $1.00 per month for 200 cu. ft. 


Cedar Rapids, 51,000 
Cu. Ft. per Month Per 100 Cu. Ft. 

First 500 19¢ 

Next 1,000 18e¢ 

“4 1,500 lie 

“3 2,000 lobe 

2,000 12¢ 

5,000 10¢ 

10,000 Ue 

20,000 Se 

20,000 7¢ 

40,000 be 

Over 102,000 be 

Minimum Charges 
Size of Meter Per Month 

5” $0.90 
34” 1.00 
ord 1.25 
1%” 1.50 
1h” 1.75 
2’ 2.00 
3” 3.00 
4 5.00 
6” 10.00 
oO” 5.00 
10” 25.00 


Subject to 15° discount. 


Charles City, 8,000. 


Gals. per saat Per 1,000 Gals, 


First 3,000 30¢ 
Next 5,000 25e¢ 
- 12,000 20¢ 
80,000 15¢ 
100,000 10¢ 

Over 200,000 7¢ 


Minimum, 90¢ per month. 


Corning, 2,200. 


Gals. per Quarter Per 1,000 Gals, 
000 40¢ 


First 1 

10,000 to 20,000 35¢ 
20,000 to 30,000 30¢ 
30,000 to 40,000 25¢ 
40,000 and over 20¢ 


Minimum, $1.50 per quarter 


for AUGUST, 1929 


Council Bluffs, 40,000 


Gals. per Day Per 1,000 Gals 


100 to 500 35 
500 to §=1,000 30¢ 
1,000 to 2,000 25¢ 
2,000 to 4,000 20¢ 
= to 15,000 15¢ 
Gals. per Month 
450,000 to 500,000 12%¢ 


Excess over 500,000 gals. per month at 
rate of 10¢ per 1,000 gallons, except where 
the consumption exceeds 1,000,000 gallons 
per month; then the first 18,750,000 shal! 
be billed at a rate of 10¢ per 1,000 gallons 
and all excess at 8¢ per 1,000 gallons 

Minimum, 50¢ per month on all meters 
owned by consumers, allowing 1,425 gallons 
of water, 75¢ on all meters owned by the 
Department, allowing 2,125 gallons 


Creston, 9,000 


Gals. per Day Per 1,000 Gals 


100 to 500 35¢ 
500 to 1,000 30¢ 
1,000 to 2,000 25¢ 
2,000 to 4,000 20¢ 
Over 4,000 15¢ 


Minimum, $10.00 per year 


Des Moines, 148,000. 


Gals. per Day Per 1,000 Gals 


First 1,000 30¢ 

Next 4,000 20¢ 
“200,000 10¢ 
“295,000 se 

Over 500,000 7é¢ 
Minimum, $1.00 per quarter. 


Service charge, 50¢ per quarter for each 
19” or smaller meter, and $1.00 per quarter 
or larger meters. 


Dubuque, 46,969. 


Cu. Ft. per Month Per 100 Cu. Ft. 


First 1,000 25¢ 
Next 1,000 20¢ 
oa 1,000 15¢ 
¢ 7,000 13¢ 
- 5,000 12¢ 
* 10,000 ll¢ 
ti 25,000 10¢ 
* 50,000 sé 
** 100,000 7¢ 
Balance 6¢ 


Minimum, 75¢ per month 


Byaneie,, 2,000. 


Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Gals 


First 20,000 25¢ 
Next 20,000 20¢ 
a 40,000 18¢ 
- 50,000 16¢ 
™ 870,000 15¢ 
Over 1,000,000 l4e 


Minimum, 75¢ per month. 
Forest City, 2,100. 


Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Gals 
10¢ 


First 15, 

Next 10,000 35¢ 
* 10,000 30¢ 
“15,000 25¢ 
“50,000 20¢ 
* 100,000 15¢ 
** 200,000 12¢ 

Over 10¢ 
10% added after the 25th of the month 

Fort Dodge, 25,000. 
Gals. per Quarter 
First 2,000 We 
Per 1,000 Gals. 

Next 3,000 45¢ 
- 5,000 35¢ 
“10,000 30¢ 
ow 10,000 25¢ 

e 20,000 20¢ 
** 20,000 15¢ 
“30,000 12¢ 
* 100,000 lle 
Over 200,000 10¢ 


Lehigh, 1,200. 
Gals. per Quarter 
First 1,000 
Next 1,000 40¢ 
Over 2,000 35¢ 
Minimum, 25c per month. 


Per 1,000 Gals. 
We 


Benches, 3,455. 


Gals. per Quarter Per 1,000 Gals 


First 10,000 B5e 
Next 10,000 30¢ 
“10,000 25¢ 
* 10,000 20¢ 
* 10,000 15¢ 


10¢ 
Discount of 25¢ on all bills over $2.00 paid 
before the first of the month after bill 1s due. 
Minimum, $2.00 per quarter 


Marshalltown, 18,000. 
Cu. Ft. per Quarter Per 100 Cu. Ft. 
First 500 28¢ 
Next 1,000 2le 
= 2,500 10¢ 
sn 12,000 se 
“ 384,000 7e 
Additional 4.875¢ 
Minimum, $1.25 per quarter, allowing 
450 gallons. 
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lose alley, 4,283. Eri 5 5 
L Gals. per Day ie, 1,500. 159 : 
e re ; 
a 100 Per 1,000 Gals. no per Month > oO : , 
250 to 250 40¢ ‘irst 2,000 Per 1,000 Gals sage City, 3,000 
4 to 500 35¢ eet 3,000 We _ Gals. per Mentl 
al to 1,000 30¢ et 5,000 306¢ First 1,000, Per 1,000 Gals 
5,000 © 5,000 25¢ -allons Special rate for con . we Next 1,000 tive p 
Pe to 10,000 20¢ per month sumers of over 50,000 3.000 We 
, we... use Goodland, 3.6 . 5,000 40¢ 
um, $1.25 per quarter 1214¢ — 5,000 3se 
Onawa, 2,400. =. pe ae > 5,000 3tie 
, 1 to 1) Per 1,000 Gal 5 34 
Gals. per Quarter 500 to 1 po 30¢ a — se 
O00 to 5,000 Per 1, ,000 Gal : 000 to 2,500 27 ee yo 27¢ 
> 5 s 500 to 2 ¢ 79 5, 27¢ 
15°00 - 15,000 Oe : ron to 2,000 25e 5/000 236 
30'000 to 30,000 30¢ a are 221 5¢ 600/000 19¢ 
50/000 to 50,000 20¢ - Island R. R 20¢ 100,000 L5¢ 
Ove to 75,000 Lie Minimum, $1.00 Ite 300,000 l4e 
Ey 12'4¢ a 500,000 13¢ 
Minimum, $1.50 per quarter 10¢ , =. < ~ 1,000,000 12 
a x : vals N . 4 r¢ 
Oskaloosa, 10,000. First yea Per 1,000 Gal P inimum, 60¢ per month = 
1 5.000 per Month P Next 10,000 —" ea, ae 
15. or less er 1,000 Gals 30,000 10 Gals. per Day 
__ to 30,000 — me 50,000 0¢ 1 on or | Per 1,000 Gals 
>». ~ to 150,000 45¢ ver 100,000 20¢ 1,000 to 2,500 sabes 10¢ 
vet 150,000 30¢ Minimum, $1.( By contrac 2,500 to 5 5¢ 
Mini be . , $1.00 per mor ract 5 »,000 an, 
imum, 75¢ pe Special ith 000 to 10,000 301 
If water per month : Independ * 10 000 - wy: 
i plan : ence md to 25 ~é¢ 
: rental w t owns met 92> , 15,000 > 000 
3 will be charged eter, 25¢ meter aan to 50,000 246 
j vals a 90,000 ¢ 
Traer, 1,400. m., per Month Per 1.000 Gal Total Over “ 100 00 17¢ 
4 b Gals. per N Ne 500 vals Bill Pi 7 
# First 1.000 Month Per 1,000 Gal = 4,000 30¢ $0.50 ittsburg, 20,000 is/A¢ 
4 Nex 9 . Gals os 5,000 ey 1.85 Gals . 
t 2,000 iRe 10: D5¢ : F per Month . 
# 5,000 36¢ : 30, > 20¢ 3.10 Next 400,000 ve te 
: Over 8,000 24¢ ‘ payee 15e ». 10 ext 50,000 25¢ 
7 Wash: 18¢ “ 106 000 De 9 60 150,000 22 
shington, 1,278 nye 10¢ 15.60 « 150,000 19 
} Gals. per Q Ove 500,000 my 55. 60 ver 450,000 16 
; First 15 io Per 1, ; saarilic nares ry 100.60 Minimum, 50¢ pe 
; Next OUD os a wi igevaseinated 
; I 20, u « 
‘ 190000 02 nection City, 7.200 Ashl KENTUCK 
i Over ; 20¢ u Cu. Ft. per Quarter a ” 
Minimt ' 15 p to 6,000 > Per 100 Cu. Ft Gals. per Mont 
f im, $2.00 per quarter ¢ A - to 12'000 18 346 . First 10.000 ith Per 1.000 Ga 
2 2'000 to 60, 1624¢ Yext 90,000 We . 
K : ),000 ¢ hee ‘ 
Bonner Springs, 2,( a ise ane to 120,000 14¢ . + 
Gals » 2,000, 120,000 to 240,000 11 346 400,000 oe 
} First ser, Month rer 1,00 —— to 600,000 Glo¢ 300,000 20¢ 
irs : = 1, - ot 900, 93 Ove - 
N Next 10,000 4s ) Gals wai . 600,000 7lG¢ ver Li 
: Oc Minimt f M 
‘ * 10000 356 im, 75¢ per month € Minimum Charges 10¢ 
* 10,0 30¢ K : Size o Per M , 
Balance ” a ansas City, 130,000. ‘ ‘ { Meter ow = P lowance 
Minimum, $ 20 : ; 1.50 $1.0 — 
gallons » $1.00 per month ier 17 F Cu. Ft. per Month Per Lf Total i 2.00 1 75 2,000 
c acng irst 4,000 er 100 Cu, Ft. | Bill 1 3.20 2.80 res 
° herokee, 1,500 Next 6,000 a $10.00 > 4.30 2°77 1 000 
$ Gals. per Moa “ 10,000 ry 22.00 5 5.80 5 ( 1,000 
th . 5 ap os 
i es Per 1,000 Gals 30.00 ier. : ae es 
. to 50e “4 9¢ 7%. 90 6 32.25  27.( 
2'000 to 2,000 45e B 400,000 v¢ 118.0 7 73.50 64 wy) 10 ooo 
3000 3,000 »€ Over 7¢ 398 .{ ) Catlettsburg, 17 ciate st. 
5,000 a4 5,000 40¢ Minimt *} OF . W. Va #, 17,000 (includes Keno 
10. to 10,000 S5¢ S f assis 1 and Ceredo 
10,000 to _ 50,000 30¢ Size of Meter _Gals. per Month 
50,000 to , 25¢ s Per Mo First 10,000 Per 1,000 ¢ 
100. 100,000 gor nth “ . 
poyed to 500,000 20¢ 4 $1.00 Next 40,000 vy 
000 to 1,000,000 15¢ We" 1.40 ‘50,000 10 
2 2 2.75 5O0_0f 5 
1 CoBegvilie, 20,000. -" ae 5.50 100°000 Oe 
: _,Gals. per 1 ; 9.75 "250,000 25¢ 
: First ie Per 1.000 Gals “” 21.00 Over 500,000 17 4 
; Next —_ 80,000 25¢ : are 36.00 Covington, 90,001 - 
g ” 900.000 20¢ 10” 85.00 Mitchel West ) includes also Ludl 
Addi LAaa see is 12” 1 10.00 Bellview and Day Hills, Ft Thom saggy Pag 
‘ itional 10¢ a 30.00 Cu. Ft ae 4 part of 
Minimum Ct 4\o¢ $30.00 F ver Quarter 
narge 7 Levenw ‘ irst 1 
Size of Meter i auth, 23,008. # 111 es ee ce 
M . %er Montt vi Pe = ra Next < Per 104 ; 
yr” ay 1 + SR ae 1,000 Gals. Total Bil 10.000 to 20/000 ~ Pagal 
J, 1.00 ae 9, v7 $0.50 20,000 to ya 16¢ 
is, 2.00 — 91000 28¢ 2.70 30,000 to. 40,000 l4¢ 
} 2, 2.00 15,008 26¢ 5 22 40,000 to 4,000,000 12¢ 
< 3 6 ‘ 9.4 ~ 7 
3” 5 red - 72,000 otf 18 4 — wisi 4,000,000 10¢ 
, , - 4, oy 5 o « 4 
4” 6.00 ‘ 144,000 208 34.38 ville, 7,500 -” 
6” 9.00 ms 288,000 Ise 63.18 on Ft. per Month 
12.00 176,000 16¢ 115.02 200 or less Per 100 Cu. Ft 
: Colby, 2,000. 1,152,000 144 207.18 ote ie 50¢ . 
‘ Gals. 2,804,000 2 368.46 500 to 1,000 40¢ 
: First >, aa mth Per 1 ; “4,608,000 12¢ 644 94 1,000 to 2,000 s4¢ 
; i. : er 1,000 Gals 0218 10¢ : 2.000 to 2 > 
Next 6,000 DIL 18 216,000 R¢ 1,105.74 000 0 3,000 <Y¢ 
sen a finpoo ie ntsibs Over "A cS 
000 18 ; 7 ve 
. 10.000 16e eae, 2a ns ee: Chany 13/3 J 
* 10,000 l4¢ F Gals. per Month wee Meter p 
o-= 50,000 12¢ irst 2,000 (minimum - , Or ¢ 
ini 10¢ : 75¢ , — 
: Meter rent, 2 per month . Next 4,000 Per 1.000 ¢ : 1 1.00 
gid per month « 4'000 ane va Frankfort, 9,805 1.50 
rates ( 5 Cu. F 
to September inclusive. for months of June Over 20'000 10. 6 ue. per Spas r 
o alt “V, 4 166 or les n 
10th of _ roid on all bills not paid before Mari Se sematatT $1.38 
El Do Marion, 1,937. 1,166 or Per 1,000 Cu. Ft 
rado, 15,000. a Month P , : ta8 2.12 
. ) r i ( 2,166 ‘ 
Mk Water Next 10000 ase rate 2,533 7 
: First 10,000 th Per 1.000 Gal _ “* 10,000 20 3,500 1.48 
Next 20,000 30¢ = “— 30,000 15 300 1.25 
“30,000 25¢ Minimum, $1.00 per mont! - 11/666 oe 
F 40/000 We Ne 10onth + a : 1.0 
oon 100,000 a ane _— 25,000 ‘ ra 
; tates for Re ; ie Su. Ft. per Que 3: SY 
} First 500 000 or Untreated Water First 320 (oo 33,333 * : 
Next 1 000'000 7 mum) $3 00 4 yo 7 7s 
“1,500,000 Se Next 2,000 Per 1,000 Cu. Ft 70,000 : 
. 2,000,000 7¢ “1,300 $1.50 op ip 70 
ver 5,000,000 6e 6.700 1.60 aoe ( 
. “oo ¢ . 100.000 “ 
5¢ oo 1.30 116.666 “ = 
yer , 5 ae ” 
,000 over min : } Over 116.666 ‘ 
Ts he continued ia i ft 
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THE TAXPAYER’S DOLLAR 


A Monthly Department of Budgeting, Assessment, Taxation, Accounting and Other Phases of Municipal Finance 
Conducted by A. E. BUCK, National Institute of Public Administration, New York 











Capital Planning Recommended 
for Toronto and Lowell 
T Hk Toronto [Canada] Bureau of 
Municipal Research, in discussing the 
1929 city budget, urges the idoption of 
long-time capital plan for the city gov- 
ernment. It argues that capital expendi- 
tures are reflected in current expenditures 
hrough the annual debt charges. It goes 
on to say that the annual debt charges 


re i considerable part ol the total cur- 
rent budg« t Hence . one way of con- 
trolling current expenditures is to control 
the cost of capital improvements It 
believes that “city planning offers the 
hest method of attaining this end, in 
that it means the most economical use 
ol capital funds in the production of 
necesfiry improvements To operate 
without a long-term plan of capital im- 
provements and financing is to throw 
iway money.” 

The Finance Commission of Lowell, 
Mass., a body that is appointed by the 
Governor of the state, has recommended 
i capital budget for the city government 
in its third annual report. In reality, 
this budget is to be a program of im- 
provements extending over five or ten 
years. Such a program would contem- 
plate necessary additions to school plant, 
street development, extension of _fire- 
fighting equipment, drainage 
problems, provision for public buildings 
ind widening of streets. It would set 
forth the various projects in the order 
of their importance and show how they 
were to be financed. 

The Commission showed some concern 
over the local tax situation and the de- 
pression of the cotton textile industry 


surlace 


It stated that “the estimated receipts 
have been set so high as to bring about 
grave danger of a deficit.” It went on 
to say that “the city having lost, at a 
conservative estimate, at least $15,000,000 
in taxable mill property, the total redue- 
tion of valuations in two years of less 
than $10,000,000 leaves the tax situation 
still acute All of which, the Commis- 
sion feels, points to the necessity of hav- 
ing a long-term program for permanent 
improvements. 


Modern Accounting System 


for Pittsburgh 


| ENRY OLIVER EVANS, City 

Comptroller of Pittsburgh, Pa., in 
Pittsburgh, 
describe the new accounting system in- 
stalled in his office “To cure the alleged 
deficiencies of the office the latest meth- 
ods, copied from the largest and most 
efficient private corporations,” he says, 
“have been installed. 

“The first fruits of these changes and 


a recent issue of Greater 


improvements are the publication and 
distribution of the monthly statement of 
appropriations and bond accounts of the 
city, comparable in general to a trial 
balance with additional detailed informa- 
tion not ordinarily found in the trial 
balance. This statement is the first one 
published in the 165 years of the city’s 
history. Along with this innova- 
tion go, as in private business, the latest 
improvements in tools by the installation 
of typewriting, billing and bookkeeping 
machines and other modern office appli- 
ances. . . . As a result, the comptroller’s 
office finds itself in possession of em- 
ployees who, without extra cost, have 
been put at making a compre hensive, 
detailed inventory and appraisal of all 
property, real and personal, of the city. 
It is hoped that this will result in revenue 
through sales of unnecessary property 
It will also be the foundation of a modern 
storehouse system which, in addition to 
cutting down inventories of supplies, now 
duplicated, should stop the stealing and 
loss which always comes from lack of 
central responsibility and control.” 


Fall River’s Bonded Debt 

HE Taxpayer’s Association of Fall 

River, Mass., has issued an interest- 
ing bulletin on the bonded debt of that 
city. It appears that the city govern- 
ment has been issuing bonds in com- 
paratively large amounts during recent 
years, especially since 1920. In 1920 the 
city’s bonded debt was $4,800,000 in round 
figures, and in 1926 it was $10,200,000. 
Since 1920, $9,700,000 of bonds have ma- 
tured. The amortization charges, to say 
nothing of the interest, have been a large 
factor in the increased tax burden of the 
city. In discussing the city’s debt policy, 
the bulletin says: 

“Just how much of the present debt 
costs can be justified is, of course, un- 
answerable, for the bonds the city is pay- 
ing today were issued to acquire public 
improvements in years past, extending as 
far back as 1899. Whether all of the 
improvements acquired were needed may 
be debatable. Some no doubt could have 
been deferred or completely eliminatea 
But a large number of the improvements 
were needed and are being used today 
by the present generation of taxpayers, 
who are paying a part of the cost 

“The object of issuing bonds for per- 
manent improvements is to spread the 
cost over the period of use of the im- 
provement, rather than placing the en- 
tire cost upon a single group of tax- 
payers. In this way all the persons 
benefited share in meeting the cost. The 
difficulty has been that city officials have 
often been little concerned with the 


need for the projected improvement and 
have willingly issued bonds for the un- 
dertaking because credit for the improve- 
ment rested entirely with the officials 
advocating the work, while a major por- 
tion of the cost was left to later «ad- 
ministrations. The ultimate cost to the 
community over a period of years too 
often has received = scant 
tion. 


considera- 


“A number of remedies that would 
give some relief in the future are sug- 
gested by the city’s present debt position 
When voting bonds, little thought has 
been given to the ultimate cost to th 
taxpayers during the entire life of the 
bonds. In the future, the ultimate cost 
of the improvement, including interest 
charges on the bonds as well as pay- 
ments of the principal, should be con- 
sidered before undertaking any project 
Bonds should not be voted until definite 
plans for spending the money are worked 
out and the total cost is accurately 
estimated. Finally, planning improve- 
ments to be undertaken over a period of 
years offers further opportunities for 
saving, by giving precedence to the most 
necessary projects and by eliminating 
those that are not needed or from which 
only small benefit is received in return 
for the money expended. Such arrange- 
ment of the city’s improvement needs, 
known as a capital improvement program 
or improvement budget, applies principles 
of budgeting and planning to projects 
financed from bond funds, just as the 
yearly operating budget determines what 
tax money shall be used to carry on the 
work of the city departments.” 


Responsibility of Bidders 
for City Contracts 
HILADELPHIA has recently passed 
an ordinance requiring contractors to 
show that they possess experience, equip- 
ment, and capital before presenting their 
bids for contracts to do public works 
construction. With reference to this or- 
dinance, the Philadelphia Bureau of 
Municipal Research says: 

“The purpose of the ordinance in pro- 
viding for the elimination of those not 
qualified before the bids are opened is 
to relieve the awarding official of the 
responsibility of rejecting a low bid of 
an irresponsible bidder and the consequent 
importunities of the low bidder and his 
backers. It is true that the awarding 
official has the right to reject the lowest 
bid if the bidder is irresponsible, but in 
practice such rejection is difficult. Too 
often the awarding official faces the alter- 
native of awarding to an irresponsible 
bidder or of rejecting the low bidder and 
having his judgment and motives severely 
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criticised by the public and the press. It 
is better, therefore, to decide the question 
of responsibility before the situation is 
compheated by knowledge of prices bid 

“The new ordinance should prevent the 
delays that frequently result from injune- 
tions when a low bid is rejected. It 
should save the irresponsible bidder the 
time and cost of preparing a useless bid, 
and the embarrassment and injury of a 
rejection. It should help to assure the 
qualified contractor of intelligent and 
responsible competition, freed from the 
inroads of the ignorant and reckless. 

“While prequalification has for some 
time past been practiced in several states 
on highway work, few cities have yet 
adopted it. The results will therefore 
be watched with great interest.” 


Suggestions on the Assessment 
of Local Improvements 
in Rochester, N. Y. 

HE Rochester Bureau of Municipal 

Research has recently issued a report 
containing certain suggestions with respect 
to the assessment of local improvements 
in that city. The report presents plans 
for the relief of corner lots from ex- 
cessive assessments; for local improve- 
ment assessment allowing for corner lots, 
irregularly shaped lots, and deep or shal- 
low lots; and for assessing the cost of 
sewers on a flat-fee basis. A series of 
examples are also appended showing thi 
computation of frontages for local im- 
provement assessments. 


Municipal Retirement Systems 
CCORDING to a recent survey mace 
<% by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the United States Department of Labor, 
retirement systems of a comprehensive 
character for municipal employees are 
now being operated by nine large Ameri- 
can cities. Because of the growing im- 
portance of the fiscal side of city pension 
systems, the introductory part of this 
survey will bear repetition here: 

“As a generalization, it is probably saf« 
to say that there is not a city in the 
United States which does not have a re- 
tirement system for at least some of its 
employees. Retirement systems for fire- 
men and policemen are practically uni- 
versal; retirement systems for teachers 
are common; and in many cities it will be 
found that there are several other 
schemes, each covering a special group. 

“Within recent years, however, various 
cities have concluded that it is fairer 
and more effective to provide for the 
retirement of all city employees, and have 
established retirement systems of varying 
degrees of inclusiveness. Among the cities 
having a population of 400,000 or over 
there are nine with inclusive systems. 
These, with the date on which the com- 
prehensive systems went into effect, are 
as follows: Baltimore, 1926; Boston, 
1923; Chicago, 1922; Detroit, 1923; 
Minneapolis, 1922; New York City, 1920; 
Philadelphia, 1915; Pittsburgh, 1915; San 
Francisco, 1922. 

“Ordinarily these systems are organized 
under state laws applying to all cities of 
a given class, in addition to which there 
may or may not be a city ordinance 
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iuthorizing the establishment of a system 
under the terms of the law 

“A common method when introducing 
1 municipal retirement system is to mak: 
it apply to all employees not covered by 
some existing pension scheme. The police- 
men almost universally have schemes of 
their own, which they often prefer to 
maintain, so that it is rather unusual to 
find them included in a general schem« 
Teachers also frequently have their own 
established plans. 

“In some cities it is optional with such 
employees to come into the general sys- 
tem or to remain under their own, so 
that there is considerable variation in the 
inclusiveness of the municipal systems 
The Boston plan includes both policemen 
and firemen, and the Baltimore plan 
covers firemen, but elsewhere these two 
groups are outside of the general System 
In Boston, Baltimore, and San Francisco 
the teachers have elected to come inder 
the city plan, but in the other cities the y 
either have their own retirement schem« 
or are included in a state system. 

“The tendency is to make the munic- 
ipal system as inclusive as possible, with 
the idea of substantiating one efficient 
and well-managed plan for a number of 
small schemes covering limited groups 
ind offering widely varying benefits to 
the different classes of city employees.” 


“Gasoline Taxes Running Wild” 
N an editorial with the above caption, 
the Engineering News-Record for July 

4, 1929, points to the possibility of “kill- 

ing the goose that laws the golden egg’ 

so far as the gasoline taxes are concerned 

It discusses the present situation in some 

of the states as follows 
“A record in gasoline taxation appears 

to have been made in Florida Phe 

Legislature on June 20 increased its five- 

cent tax to six cents, and on June 21 

Governor Carlton put his signature to the 

ict Florida has now a gasoline tax as 

high as has South Carolina, which re- 
cently boosted its rate one cent a gallon 

In Florida, however, the additional cent 

is not for road improvement, but for the 

support of ‘publie schools and higher in- 
stitutions of learning.’ By the new Florida 
gas tax law also, the five-cent road tax 
is to be divided by an ‘administrativ: 
board’ between the state and the counties 
which are to use their share in ‘paying off 
their bonded indebtedness of nearly 
$200 ,000.000.’ Florida has gone ahead 
even of Alabama, in which three counties 
by act of Legislature have been given 
power to add a three-cent county tax 
to the four-cent state tax. The situation 
is menacing. If the state legislatures con- 
tinue to pile additions onto gasoline taxes 
and to divert the receipts to bolster up 
every state and county activity that finds 
itself impoverished, there will follow an 
aftermath of revolt and retrenchment 
which will be hazardous to progressive 
highway improvement. As a special im- 
post for road construction and upkeep 
the gasoline tax has been extraordinarily 
favored by the people and passively ac- 
cepted by the trade interests subjected 
by it to a heavy sales-tax burden. Ther 
are indications that endurance is being 
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oo severely tried for further patience 

nd state highway authorities should take 

sitive action to influence wise legisla- 
policies.” 


Future Development of Budgeting 
as Seen by the Detroit Bureau 
T Hk Detroit Bureau of Governmental 
Research has recently suggested that 
when city budgetary procedure has been 
perly developed, it will show some- 
th ng in the nature of the following 
1. The separate public services per- 
formed will be clearly indicated and ap- 
propriations will be made to each service 
In this way the citizen will know exactly 
what the city is doing for him and what it 
is costing. 

“2. Each service will indicate what it 
would cost to do a 100 per cent job, and 
what part of that job it is doing now 
Perhaps fewer camels would get their 
heads under the financial tent if the com- 

lete size of small beginnings were known 


3. Requests will be phrased in 
imounts of work to be done as well as dol- 
lars to be spent—i.e., so many miles of 
streets to be cleaned, nursing visits to be 
m ule , ete 

4. In addition to financial audits to 
insure honesty, there will be operation 
1udits to measure the effectiveness of ex- 
penditures. The one insures that addi- 
tions are O. K.; that vouchers check with 
bills; that payrolls are honest; that dotted 
lines are prope rly signed on. The othe 
will deal with the publie’s right to benefit 
in proportion to outlay 

“5. With the estimates will go the unit 
costs of work done and the estimated unit 
cost of work proposed—comparable meas- 
res of efficiency.” 

This all sounds very good. But it 


] ls 


not going to be as easily iccomy lished as 


vould appear on the face of it. In facet 
there may be some doubts as to the ad 
isability of certain of these things. Whil 
is he Ipful to show the costs of } ubli 
services performed as a matter of infor 


ition for councilmen and citizens, it 
ioes not seem desirable to make ippro 
riations to services rather than to organi- 
ition units. Only by tying up the ap- 
propriations with the organization units 
n responsibility for administration b 
efinitely fixed. A clear line shouid b 
irawn between the presentation of info 
ation in the budget document and th: 
form of the appropriations. Information 
may, to advantage, be presented in thi 
budget document on the basis of “service 

wv of “amounts of work done,” but it doe 
not follow that appropriations should be 
made on the same basis. In fact, th 
trend of current practice would indicate 
that appropriations should be made in 
lump-sum amounts to organization unit 
provided certain measures of budgetar 
control have been instituted. The extent 
to which “operation audits” may be effec- 
tively carried out is still a mooted ques- 
tion. That such audits are good things 
seems apparent, but their full realization 
is still beset with many practical difficul- 
ties. The matter of unit costs as “com- 
parable measures of efficiency” must await 
the development of governmental cost uc- 
counting, now merely in its infancy. 
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Coding, Vouchering and Centralized Purchasing 
as Related to a Mechanical Accounting System 


The Fifth and Last of a Series of Articles on Mechanical Budgetary Control Accounting, for 
Municipalities and Other Public Bodies, Which Began in April 


Coding and Vouchering 


N organized method of coding and 
A vouchering the transactions that 

necessarily enter into the books 
0} wececunts 18 essential for successful 
maintenance of the accounts. 

lhe invention of the F.C.O. symbol 
code and the block voucher in connec- 
tion with the use of machinery has 
uecessfully simplified the entire work 
cf account keeping. 

The bases of classification in the 
F.C.O. symbol code are function, char- 

eter and object. Serial numbers are 
used in symbolizing the functions, letters 
ire used for character, and arithmetical 
numbers for objects. This method pre- 
serves the three components in every 
transaction—function, character and ob- 
ject—in the system of accounts. 

The vouchering of all transactions, 
disbursements, receipts and journal en- 
tries is simplified by the use of the 
block voucher form. The block posting 
voucher for disbursements consists of 
three distinct parts, and after it is 
written up, there are four parts. The 
first part is the bank check or the 
warrant on the treasurer, which pro- 
vides for a perforated lip for recording 
the explanation. The second part is 
of the same width as the first part, but 
twice or more as long or deep, so that 
when folded in the center it becomes 
a jacket for holding the supporting pa- 
pers. The upper half of the second part 
is for recording the copy of the first 
part; the lower half is divided into three 
bleeks. The first block is for recording 
the names and amounts of the accounts 
in the subsidiary ledgers to which the 
transaction is posted. The second block 
is the budget bloek, for recording the 
accounts in the budget ledger to which 
the transaction affects. The third block 
is the proprietary ledger or general con- 
trol ledger block for recording the ac- 
counts to which the transaction is to 
be posted. 

The third part of the voucher is an 
exact duplicate of the second part, ex- 
cept that it is of different color and 
is perforated across the center for de- 
taching when written up. The upper 
half, which has a carbon copy of the 
hank check or warrant and the explana- 
tion, is for the index files; the lower 
half, containing a record of all accounts 
the transaction affects, is for the ma- 
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chine operator to post to the various 
accounts as shown on the voucher. 

The second part, which is the part 
that forms a jacket for holding the 
supporting papers, such as the invoice, 
copy of purchase order, delivery receipt, 
and any other documents pertaining 
thereto, is filed numerically. This part 
of the voucher, which bears the ap- 
proval, is very complete. It shows the 
copy of the check or warrant, it shows 
the entire accounts, both detail and 
control, affected by the transaction, and 
it contains all supporting papers. 

This form of voucher eliminates the 
duplicate bookkeeping work that char- 
acterizes the old methods. It likewise 
eliminates the various subsidiary records, 
registers and bound books necessary in 
the old eash-book systems, and at the 
same time it constitutes an unusual 
record representing an interesting ad- 
vance in the art and science of book- 
keeping. 

An illustration may be given showing 
the comparative clerical operations un- 
der the old methods and the new me- 
chanical system, in the following tabu- 
lation: 

Under the Under the 


Pen-kept Mechanical 
Cash-Book Bookkeeping 


Systems Methods 
1. Preparation of voucher 1 1 
2. Posting by automatic 
posting machine direct 
to accounts 1 
3. Entering voucher on 
register 1 
4. Posting from voucher 
record 1 
5. Adding and balancing 
voucher register 1 
6. Journalizing voucher 
register totals 1 
7. Posting monthly totals 
voucher register 1 
8. Entering warrant on 
cash book or treasur- 
ers record 1 
9. Balancing cash book 1 
10. Posting cash book 1 
ll. Entering or journal- 
izing for funds l 
12. Posting to fund ac- 
counts ] 
13. Entering or posting 
to budget accounts 1 
14. Adding and balancing 
budget accounts 1 
15. Adding and balancing 
general ledger 1 
16. Drawing off trial 
balances 1 
Total operations 15 2 


The above tabulation may not include 
all of the operations for keeping the old 


cash-book systems, but it represents the 
principal operations necessary to keep 
complete accounts. 

Under the mechanical system there are 
only two major bookkeeping operations: 
(a) preparation of voucher; (b) posting 
the voucher. 

The tabulation shows fifteen different 
clerical operations under the old cash- 
book system. The tabulation illustrates 
the economy, simplicity and prompt- 
ness of information, as the work of 
posting the voucher automatically closes 
the books, and the machine eliminates 
the mental work of adding, subtracting 
and balancing. 


Centralized Purchasing 

A description of the mechanical system 
of accounting would not be complete 
without reference to the important of- 
fice of centralized purchasing. A prop- 
erly organized purchasing office is an 
important link in the chain cf budgetry 
control and it possesses the power to 
incur liabilities within the limitations 
of the budget authorizations and is cen- 
tralized for purposes of efficiency and 
control. 

The entire purchases for all depart- 
ments are made from requisitions orig- 
inating with the departments and activi- 
ties. These requisitions must show all 
information as to what is desired, and 
must be properly classified under the 
F.C.O. symbol code. The purchasing 
agent audits the classification, and the 
file passes through the hands of the 
auditor, voucher clerk and posting clerk, 
the process of which makes an unusual 
check as to the correctness of classi- 
fication. 

Before the purchase order is delivered 
to the vender, it must be approved 
by the auditor or comptroller, as to 
there being an unencumbered balance 
of appropriation to meet the liability, 
which avoids over-commitments. 

The purchase orders consist of five 
different copies; the first copy is for 
the vendor, the second copy for the 
department of accounts, the third copy 
for the requisitioner, and the fourth and 
fifth copies are retained by the purchas- 
ing agent, who files one copy numeri- 
cally and the other alphabetically. 

A well-organized purchasing office con- 
tains what is known as the commodity 
file. The commodity file consists of 
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cards, one card for each object of pur- 
chase, on which are recorded the pur- 
chases of that commodity, showing date, 
from whom, quantity and price. In one 
case a city purchasing agent saved more 
than $600 in one year in the purchase 
of janitor’s supplies over the old 
methods. The records disclosed the 
quantity of each of the supplies for 
janitorial purposes consumed in a year, 
therefore the purchases were made in 
annual quantities at prices that pro- 
duced a saving of more than $600. 

All invoices are sent to the pur- 
chasing agent for audit and to complete 
his file for delivery to the auditor and 
vouchering clerk. When he _ receives 
the invoice and also the receiving notice 
showing the delivery of the purchase, 


and his audit discloses that the delivery 
was in accordance with the purchase, 
the file is complete and is delivered to 
the auditor, and after the latter's exam- 
mation is immediately delivered to the 
voucher clerk and is vouchered for pay- 
ment. The entire file becomes support- 
ing papers to the posting voucher that 
is prepared and is fastened in the second 
part of the posting voucher, which is 
a jacket for holding such documents. 
This method of handling purchases 
provides for daily payment, and pur- 
chases are made for cash. No monthly 
statements from vendors are required 
or needed, as all purchases are, in the 
regular process, paid day by day, ex- 
cept im certain cases where a large 
number of purchases are made from cer- 
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tain venders. In some cases purchase 
orders go out to certain vendors daily, 
invoices are received from them daily, 
and in such cases the invoices may be 
accumulated for a day or twe or longer 
so as to avoid writing so many vouchers 
to the same concern. 

The proper methods of the purchas- 
ing office provide for a system of cash 
discounts. By buying for cash, the 
purchasing agent is able to drive favor- 
able bargains, both in prices and cash 
(liscounts. Usually the total cash dis- 
counts aggregate more than the entire 
expenses of the purchasing office 


Evrroria. Nore.—The subject dealt with in the 
foregoing article and the series of which it is a 


part Ss more extensively covered in a volume by 


* author, which is im course of preparation 


Salvage—Now a Primary Function 
of the Fire Department 


BODY of trained men, through 
efficient salvage work, are often 
able to save more of the country’s 
resources at a single fire than they could 
produce in a lifetime of labor, according 
to Chief Frank C. McAuliffe of the Chi- 
ago Fire Insurance Patrols. 
Notwithstanding this fact, fire de- 
partments in general have been reluctant 
to accept the theory of salvage and to 
give it its rightful place in actual prac- 
tice, Chief McAuliffe added recently dur- 
ing his address before the National Fire 
Waste Council at Washington. He 
voiced the opinion that the reason for 
this is primarily the accepted belief that 
such work is for the benefit of insurance 
companies and that consequently the 
necessary expense for the installation 
and maintenance of salvage equipment 
should devolve upon the companies. 


Salvage a Problem of Protection 


Although admitting that both fire de- 
partments and salvage programs origi- 
nally were organized by insurance con- 
cerns for the protection of their interests 
at fires, Chief McAuliffe finds little justi- 
fication for the foregoing argument at 
the present time. In this connection he 
says: 

“Fire departments are organized for the 
protection of life and property. They em- 
ploy every possible means in the perform- 
ance of their duties. If salvage opera- 
tions will reduce losses, then it is just as 
reasonable to expect insurance companies 
to operate ‘hook and ladder companies’ as 
to expect them to maintain salvage equip- 
ment. 

“It is true that all cities are not large 
enough to justify the installation of a sal- 
vage company. However, every fire de- 
partment should carry salvage equipment 
and train its men in the principles of sal- 


vage. A great many chiefs contend that 
they require their entire force to extin- 
guish fires and cannot spare any of their 
men to perform salvage work. While that 
may be true at some fires, on the other 
hand, a few men can be spared at a large 
majority of fires, particularly after appa- 
ratus and equipment has been placed in 
service. If an effort is made, much good 
will be accomplished. This has been dem- 
onstrated by the work done by progres- 
sive fire departments in some of our 
smaller cities and towns.” 

Fire chiefs who have installed or con- 
template installing means for salvage 
should make a study of the work as 
practiced by the corps now in existence 
and be guided by them in their selection 
of equipment, Chief McAuliffe contends. 
The speaker continued: 


Opportunities for Salvage 


“A misdirected stream in the interior 
of a building often creates more damage 
than the fire itself. The reckless smash- 
ing of doors and windows, the destruc- 
tion of furnishings and stock in tracing 
fire, the unnecessary or unworkmanlike 
opening of roofs and skylights, all present 
opportunities for salvage. 

“It would be impossible in this address 
to mention all the various opportunities 
for salvage that present themselves at 
fires. Officers should have a knowledge 
of the different kinds of merchandise and 
equipment, and to what extent they are 
affected by fire, smoke and water, and 
what precautions must be taken to guard 
against further damage. This knowledge 
can be used to a material advantage at 
practically every fire. 

“Inspection bureaus should have a know l- 
edge of the conditions which prevent ef- 
ficient salvage work at fires, and make an 
effort to correct such conditions in their 
inspection work. 


“Improperly constructed wall cases and 


shelves are perhaps the most frequent 
cause of unsatisfactory salvage. They 
should be constructed with a wire net 
backing, two inches from the wail, and a 
metal flashing on the top, or sufficient 
space above to allow a cover to be drawn 
over the case. 

“Stock should not be piled on tops of 
cases. Additional shelves should be pro- 
vided for that purpose. 

“The nature of the stock and general 
conditions as to the feasibility of skidding 
should receive the attention of the inspec- 
tor in seeking methods of protection 
against loss that may occur from water 
on the floors. Scuppers, basement drains 
ind ecatch-basins should be clear and un- 
obstructed 


Difficulties Confronting Salvagers 

“Certain classes of occupancy, due to 
the nature of the stock, present difficult 
conditions for efficient coverage. Crock- 
ery, glassware, lamps, Vases, statuary, an- 
tiques and similar fragile merchandise are 
difficult to cover without breakage, unless 
special provisions are made to take car 
of such objects. A pip rack carried 
ibove the center of the tables can be used 
to hang articles on display ind by salvags 
men in their cover work 

“The average business man has no 
knowledge of salvage. His stock and fix 
tures are therefore arranged regardless o! 
the serious consequences caused by water 
in the event of fire or accidental leakage 
of plumbing or sprinkler equipments 
Should they understand these conditions, 
they could arrange their stock and fix- 
tures in such a manner that salvage men 


could effectively protect them against 
water damage should the need arise 
“A fire department that practices sal- 


Vage adds finesse to its operation and soon 
takes a pride in extinguishing fires with a 
minimum of damage. The premises are 
left in a neat and orderly manner and as a 
result the good-will and support of the 
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eitis erved is gained and the personal vice numbered 775 and officers made 436 usual space for apparatus and the quar- 

“ tion which comes with work well building inspections During the year, ters for the men, a modern repair shop 

the Patrol also was honorably mentioned ind a drill school for training both offi- 

| Natior Fire Waste Council for rescue work in fire department general cers and men in salvage practice. This 

hy r-reaching i ence t wo occasion inistered is reputed to be the first school of its 

gati Salvage At and Aite first aid to 79 persons burned or other- kind in the country and contains a com- 

that everv phase of fire-waste wise iniured at fires ete wet and dry sprinkler system fully 

hy en consideration in supervised, and all of the alarm trans- 

“ae the sh Duties of the Present Patrol mission instruments as well. An auto- 

tg rhe Chicago Fire Insurance Patrol atic fire-alarm system is also available 

dates back to 1874, when it was organized for demonstration, while various kinds of 

Record of Chicago Patrol nder state charter imposing upon it the private fire protection equipment, such 

Vv mucl modern salvage corps duty of entering burning buildings for is hand extinguishers, are a part of the 

Chicago Fire Insurance Patrol the purpose ol salvaging property Its school equipment, The patrol companies 

veccomplish in the preserva- present routine work at fires consists IN are instructed by practical demonstrations 

erty at fires was outlined a getting property off the floors, covering ind drilled in salvage practice under con- 

eks ago | Chief MeAuliffe in property with large tarpaulins, draiming ditions as nearly approximating the actual 

( Commerce floors which would otherwise be flooded, fire conditions as possible. The course of 

During 1928S he mine tro compris- repairing holes in a rool te protect prop- study includes a series of lectures by 

init responded to 13,501 alarms, erty from inclement weather, and clean- experts in methods of scientific fire pre- 

36,420 miles and spread 16,765 ing property after a fire ention, control, extinguishment and 

r pl erty subjected to wate! The Patrol operates with and as a part salvage A school for watchmen has beet 
The 160 men in this rvice of the City Fire Det riment, altho gh established in conjunction 

. ~~ or " 6 canal = be ws os Parnes d warp Rite = Many chiefs in the surrounding terri 

‘ i alma Ther ane , the Chicago Board of Underwriters tory have taken advantage of this drill 

aiid waltie. Dail a nd the revenue for its maintenance is ‘School and have sent their officers to par- 

ind hose line 1119 hours of rnished by the fire insurance companies Ucipate in the work. Any person inter 

~ duty © nerformed. and transacting business in Chicago ested will always receive courteous treat 

ny of fire w A a tv i ing Nine motorized patrols now operate in ment there and, if he desires, will be 

g of premises from additional that city, and the patrol station at Hill taught salvage as experienced by th 
Sprinkler e« ts placed in ser nd Orleans Streets has, in addition to the corps in the last 55 years. 


Evolution of Traffic Control on Fifth Avenue, New York 
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1920 1923 1930 


Fifth Avenue, New York’s famous thoroughfare, is soon to have a new design of traffic light which it is believed will blend harmoniously with 
the avenue’s air of dignity and grace. At the left is one of the old ‘‘box’’ type traffic towers, in operation along Fifth avenue from March, 1920, 
to December, 1922. In the center is the first of the distinctive bronze towers which were presented to the city by the Fifth Avenue Association 
and which became the immediate successors to the less pretentious wooden variety. These towers remained on the avenue until a few months 
ago, when they were dismantled because they occupied too much space and hindered the flow of traffic. At the right is a model of the new 
lights proposed by Police Commissioner Whalen and approved by the Fifth Avenue Association. These new standards, to be placed one on each 
corner on alternate sides of the street, will be 12 feet high, with a winged figure on top which, according to the architect, Joseph Freedlander of 
New York, is symbolic of modern traffic movement and regulation. The present lights, supported by metal arms protruding over the avenue, are 
only a temporary installation and are not here shown. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 
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Recognizing Distinguished 
Public Health Service 

MEDAL for distinguished service ir 
‘ public health is to be awarded in 
1929 for the first time. Nominations for 
this award, to be known as the Sedgwick 
Memorial Medal, are now being received 
by a committee of the American Public 
Health Association which is to select the 
individual most worthy of the honor. Any 
person who has made a notable contribu- 
tion to public health, whether in adminis- 
tration, research, education, technical ser- 
vice, or any other specialty, is eligible for 
consideration. Since the medal may be 
conferred at the time of the annual meet- 
ing of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation in Minneapoiis from September 
30 to October 5, 1929, anyone who has a 
candidate should communicate at once 
with Professor Homer N. Calver at the 
headquarters of the Association, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York. 

The Sedgwick Memorial Medal has been 
established in honor of the late Professor 
William T. Sedgwick of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Not only in th 
minds of all of us who were fortunate 
enough to have been his pupils, but by 
the general consensus of opinion, Profes- 
sor Sedgwick was the greatest sanitarian 
this country has produced. He served as 
President of the American Public Health 
Association, and it is appropriate that a 
committee of this Association should hav 
raised the necessary funds for this medal, 
the recipient of which must be a native 
of one of the countries from which the 
membership of the Association is re- 
cruited, namely, the United States, Can- 
ada, Cuba and Mexico. 

At the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology plans are under way for a new 
Sedgwick Memorial Laboratory to house 
adequately the Department of Biology 
and Public Health of the Institute, which 
Professor Sedgwick directed so admirably 
until his death in 1921. Half a million 
dollars, a comparatively small amount in 
these days of vast educational endow- 
ments, will be needed for the purpose, and 
a committee of distinguished persons has 
undertaken to secure this sum. 

An award for distinguished service in 
public health was made on June 21, 1929, 
when the gold key and the certificate of 
the Delta Omega Society were presented 
to the Honorable Herbert Hoover, who 
had accepted election as an honorary 
member. This presentation was made at 
the White House by Lieutenant Colonel 
Edward G. Huber, National President of 
this honorary society, and the writer, as 
Secretary. Surgeon General H. 8. Cum- 
ming of the United States Public Health 
Service, another honorary member,’ was 
also present. The only other honorary 
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members of Delta Omega are Dr. Charles 
V. Chapin, of Providence, R. I., and Dr. 
Frederick F. Russell, of the Rockefeller 
Foundation’s International Health Divi- 
s10n. 


A State Division of Adult Hygiene 
ASSACHUSETTS has been first in 
many public health measures. This 
commonwealth established the first state 
board of health in 1869 and it has often 
taken the lead in public health work sinc« 
that time. Once again it has introduced 
in Innovation in public health by creating 
in the State Department of Public Health 
1 Division of Adult Hygiene. According to 
Dr. George H. Bigelow, Commissioner of 
Health, the immediate principal interest 
of the Division will be cancer, which the 
Legislature has directed the Department 
to attempt to control. Other chronic dis- 
eases will probably also be taken up The 
Director of this new and unique division 
is Dr. Herbert L. Lombard 

One of the first problems this division 
might consider is the relation, if any, be- 
tween cancer and tuberculosis. In a re- 
cent striking paper by Pearl, Sutton and 
Howard in the London Lancet for May 
25, 1929, are reports of the treatment of a 
number of cancer patients with tubercu- 
lin. While no positive conclusions at 
given, the results are said to be promis- 
ing, and further studies are to be carried 
out. Such investigations will be watched 
with tremendous interest, for one of the 


‘ 


greatest forward steps in medicine will 
have been taken when a cure for cance 
is discovered. Whether this is it or not 


cannot yet be stated, or even surmised 


Are Salaries in Public Health 
Improving? 
ri HERE are several indications that 
salaries in public health are now bet- 
ter than they used to be. In the Health 
Officers’ News Letter of the American 
Public Health Association for June 30, 
1929, W. F. Walker, Dr. P. H., tells us 
that the average salary paid to heaith of- 
ficers in cities of more than 100,000 popu- 
lation in 1923 was $5,000, whereas in 1927 
it was $6,200. In cities of from 50,000 to 
100,000 there has been a similar increase 
from $3,404 to $4,570. 

A director of a health department who 
is one of the highest-paid of all city of- 
ficials is a rarity, but apparently such is 
the case in at least one municipality. A 
list of official salaries for Kansas City, 
Mo.., is given in the Citizens League Bulle- 
tin of that city for June 8, 1929, and in it 
the salary of the Director of Public Health 
is given as $9,000, the same as that of the 
Director of Public Works and the Direc- 
tor of Finance, and more than the salary 
of the head of the Fire Department, the 


go on the market unless imple 


Welfare Department, the Water Ds part- 
ment, or the Personnel Department. Only 
the City Manager and the City Counselor 
receive more. 


In contrast to these favorable syviIniy 
toms 1s a recent statement by Dr. Shirley 
\\ Wynne, Commissioner of Health 
New York City, that doctors in the 

ploy of that health department are paid 
less than plumbers and carpenters and 
only a little more than trench diggers and 
window cleaners “The health 


ment will regain its position 


ol 


em 


depart- 
of leader 
hiy declared Dr. Wynne, “only when 

begin to recognize the importance of 
the work which the doctors in the Health 
Department are called upon to perform,’ 
nd he urged that they be paid at a rate 
ommensurate with the value the city re 
elves from such service 


Sanitary Real Estate Subdivisions 

TO tract of land designed for residen- 
A tial purposes should be permitted to 
provision 
has been made for successful sewage dis- 
posal and for an idequaté sup} ly of water 
which is suitable for domestic purposes 
iccording to Dr. Walter M. Dickie. St 
Director of Publie He ilth ol Californ A, 
who contributes an article on “Real Estate 
Subdivision and the Public Healt] to 
he California Real } Magazine for 
June, 1929, which is reprinted in the Cali 
mia W eekly Health Bulletin Ly 
Dickie contends that the ultimate 
| 


ate 


SUCCESS 


ol any real estate venture depends to no 
small degree on the provisions for the 
velopment of sanitation upon the prop- 


Newspaper Appreciation 
of Health Work 

DECLINE in the number of infant 
i deaths due to acute gastroenteritis 
from 55 in 1919 to only 2 in 1929 is a dis- 


tinct achievement for a health depart- 


nent Getting the local ne Wspapers to 
recognize the fact nd devote a column 
of valuable space to it 1s another The 


Health Officer of Utiea, N. Y., Dr. H. H 
Shaw, and the Chief of his Bureau of 
Food Hygien * Dr. W. G. Hollingworth, 
have apparently accomplished both feats 
however, for the Utica Daily Press for 
June 4, 1929, carries such a story, adorning 
it with pictures of these two officials 
Among the significant statements in this 
interesting newspaper article is one that 
the consumption of milk in Utica more 
than doubled between 1925 and 1928 while 
the infant deaths from gastroenteritis, usu- 
ally due to contaminated milk supplies, 
*Some of the activities of this Bureau were 


described by Dr. Hollingworth in Tus American 
Crry for February, 1929 (page 161) 
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Cut Operating Costs! “~ 


CONOMY!—an outstanding feature of the Coldwell 

Motor Lawn Mowers and Rollers. Low consumption 

of gasoline and oil, and dependable performance, insure 
exceptional operating economy and minimum service costs. 


Four models. Each is described in our 
illustrated literature. Send for it. Also 
write for demonstration of machines. No 
obligation. 


HAND GASOLINE 
cs COLDWELL sc: 


DEPENDABLE LAWN MOWERS 
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were reduced from 48 to 5. This result 
was brought about largely by increasing 
the amount of pasteurized milk, so that 
today 94 per cent of Utica’s milk is ren- 
dered safe by this process. In 1925 there 
were only 7 pasteurization plants in the 
city, but today there are 36, according to 
the article. 

Whenever the sanitary conditions of 
milk production have been improved and 
a city has been given a cleaner and safer 
supply of the most nearly perfect of all 
foods, it has invariably been the experi- 
ence that there has resulted a great in- 
crease in the consumption of milk. This 
is one striking example of an instance 
where good health is also good business 


Safe and Sound Swimming 

HIS is the season of year when th: 

newspapers are full of accounts of 
drownings. Every week-end brings its toll 
of accidents to swimmers and boating en- 
thusiasts, just as it also brings its legion 
of automobile accidents. Most of these 
tragedies are unnecessary and preventable. 

Everyone should learn how to swim and 
should endeavor to become proficient in 
this desirable art, which is also one of the 
best forms of exercise, when indulged in 
in a moderate way. The swimmer, even 
the expert, should observe certain pre- 
cautions, such as keeping out of the water 
immediately after meals, not remaining in 
the water for too long a period, and not 
attempting to swim farther than his phy- 
sical condition and stamina will permit. 

Persons with severe heart disease, 
epilepsy, and some other abnormal physi- 
cal conditions should not endeavor to 
swim, unless allowed by their physicians, 
and then only when with companions ab! 
to assist them in case of trouble. 

Swimmers should always try to select 
reasonably clean waters, free from pollu- 
tion, for their swimming. It is the re- 
sponsibility of municipal and other civic 
authorities to supervise all public bathing 
places and see to it that contamination 
is prevented. 

In case of drowning, the victim should 
be revived by means of the Shafer prone 
pressure method, which is described in de- 
tail in literature obtainable from the 
American Red Cross, and the U. 8. Public 
Health Service, both in Washington, D. C. 
This method is also shown with illustra- 
tions, in an article by C. P. Fordyce in 
Hygeia for July, 1929. 


Dental Clinics for School Children 
ORE than 600,000 children who are 
M said to be unable to pay for private 
dental treatment will have their teeth 
cared for in New York City through the 
munificence of the Murry and Leonie 
Guggenheim Foundation, which has agreed 
to spend from three to four million dol- 
lars for dental clinics in Manhattan. 
“There is no other field in pediatric medi- 
cine in which more good can be accom- 
plished,” says the New York Times edi- 
torially in its issue of June 25, 1929, “and 
none so generally slighted,” continues this 
editorial. 
The need for dental care of school chil- 
dren is shown by the fact that from 75 to 
90 per cent of all children are estimated 


to have dental defects. Dental care of a 
large part of the whole population, but 
especially school children, by means of 
clinies, is urged in a comprehensive ar- 
ticle by L. I. Dublin and Dr. T. P. Hyatt 
in Harper's Magazine for May, 1929, 
ind an article in How to Live for June, 
1929, states that “an inferior state of nu- 
trition of the teeth is practically univer- 
sal.” 

The way to raise a good set of teeth 
has been outlined by the writer in an ar- 
ticle in the Country Gentleman for July, 
1929. The most important item is proper 
nutrition, but this adequate diet must be- 
vin with the expectant mother, whose 
daily fare must contain plenty of pure 
milk, leafy green vegetables, and the fruits 
which are abundantly supplied with the 
bone-building and tooth-constructing min- 


erals, especially lime salts. This favorable 
diet must be continued in the nursing 
mother, and then the growing child must 
ilso be well nourished. Cod liver oil and 
sunlight in moderation likewise play their 
part in contributing to good bone and 
tooth formation. 

If all mothers and young children were 
thus prope rly fed, tooth defects would be 
less widespread than they are. Since these 
troubles are so prevale nt, however, ade- 
quate provision must be made for giving 
them attention, and already notable 
dental dispensaries have been established 
by the Forsyths in Boston, by George 
Kastman in Rochester, and by other pub- 
lic-spirited citizens in a number of cities 
The "Guggenheim plan will fill an im- 
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portant need in our largest city, and this 
is the type of philanthropy which is of 
real value to human welfare. Poor teeth 
in youth often result in distressing physi- 
cal conditions in later life, conditions 
which can be prevented by the exerci 
of due care. 


Roadside Stands and Health 
I URING the touring season many }" 
sons stop at roadside stands for 

tenance and refreshment. Sometimes they 
get disease as well, for many of those 
emporiums are conducted in an tnsanitars 
manner. In a recent survey of 98 of the 
150 such stands in Monmouth County 
New Jersey, reported by A. W. Sweet 
Ph. D., in the Public Health News of that 
state for May-June, 1929, many violations 
of the State Sanitary Code were «is 
covered 

This state and others are taking drostic 
steps to bring about sanitary conditions 
No matter how assiduous 
health authorities may be, 
the attitude of the public which will go 
ern the success of such sanitary efforts 


it these places. 


howevet it Is 


The people should be discriminating and 
shun all stands which are dirty, have poor 
methods of sewage and waste disposal 
ind exhibit a poor conception of sanitary 
housekeeping. 

A number of states, including Pennsy|- 
vania, Ohio, Illinois, and Michigan, and 
probably others, are also taking steps to 
sufeguard water-supplies along the high- 
ways within their borders 


2,300 Tons of Pollution Afloat in Manhattan 
Atmosphere 


HE urgency of the widespread agi- 

tation for abatement of the smoke 
and dirt nuisance in the average urban 
community has just been strikingly em- 
phasized by an investigation made for 
the Smoke Nuisance Abatement Com- 
mittee of New York. It was found that 
ipproximately 2,300 tons of foreign matter 
float in the Manhattan 
ind that it is composed largely of un- 


atmosphere, 


consumed carbon, ash, and bacteria and 
organic matter. 

The investigation was made by Profes- 
sor H. H. Sheldon, head of the Physics 
Department, with the 


physicists of the Carrier 


cooperation ol 
Engineering 
Corporation, and their method of pro- 
cedure was a unique departure from the 
previous methods employed, which seldom 
brought satisfactory re sults 
the usual practice in such tests was to take 


Previously, 


samples of air at isolated places by means 
of vacuum bottles. Professor Sheldom 
used the dust and dirt captured by the 
\ir-conditioning systems in Broadway mo- 
tion-picture theaters. 

These systems, in addition to perform- 
ing the usual ventilating function of draw- 
ing in and circulating air, wash and hu- 
midify—or dehumidify—it. In this proc- 
ess, which is accomplished with water 
sprays, 96 per cent of the dust, dirt and 
foreign particles in the atmosphere is pre- 
cipitated and caught on the floors of the 
spray tanks 


By determining the number of cubic 
feet of air—341,000,000—passing through 
the tanks of one of the theaters and get- 
ting the number of cubie feet—11!4—ol 
dust and dirt caught, it was possible to 
estimate that, for the city’s entire atmos- 
phere of one trillion cubic feet there were 
35,160 cubic feet of foreign particle oe 
one trillion cubie feet of atmosphere is an 
etsimate made by the Brooklyn Polytech- 
nic Institute based on the area of Man- 
hattan and the air for 200 feet above the 
pavements 

Professor Sheidon analyzed the dirt 
samples and found that 65 per cent ol 
these particles was unconsumed carbon 
coal, gasoline and motor oil—15 per cent 
stone dust and mineral matter, including 
ishes, and 20 per cent germs, septic and 
organic matter The unconsumed tuel 

lone would have been sufficient to run 
ill of New York’s electric light and powel! 
plants for six hours out of the twenty-four 
The germs and bacteria proved on analysis 
to range from stré ptococe! ind diy locoecl 
to spiro¢ haetae 

\ similar test made with dust and dirt 
rccumulated by the 
stallation in the House of Representatives 
wing of the Capitol indicated that the at- 
mosphere of Washington, which is repu 


iir-conditioning in 


ted to be an exceptionally clean city, con- 
tains a total of about 90 tons of foreign 
matter 


SCHUYLER PATTERSON 
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Master Construction 


Glass-Overs for Sludge Beds 














Sewage Disposal Plant at Highland Park, Ill It’s a 
part of the chain of plants coming under the head of 
Chicago’s North Shore Sanitary District 


How Chi ‘ago’s Residential Suburbs 
Solve Their Sewage Problems 


+ ei is lo say, solve two ol the their ol jectionableness. This was first 
most dificult of solution. That of proven feasible in Port W ashington, 
suitable-sized locations at not too distant L. l.. where the Sludge Bed Glass-Ove1 


points Likewise, the controlling of the ‘3 located in the village park. 


odors. By glassing over the sludge bed, 
an increase from an average of 7 dry- On our 80 years of building glass struc- 
ings a season to 20, is accomplished. tures, the Master Construction for 
(his makes a reduction in size of beds Sludge Bed Glass-Overs has been based. 


possible. Glad to send you a list of installations 





\ ridge and side ventilation system. along with illustrations and engineers’ 
gives complete control of odor releases, descriptions of many of the country’s 
in such amounts as to largely overcome notable plants. 








Jord « Burnham@. 


Sludge Bed Glass-Overs 


Graybar Building 208 So. LaSalle St. Harbor Com. Bldg. 
New York Chicago Toronto 


Branch Offices: Boston, Philadelphia, Irvington, Denver, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Albany, Greensboro, St. Louis, 
Montreal, St. Catharines 
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ZONING and PLANNING 


NOTES 


From Data collected 
by the Zoning Committee 
of New York 
(233 Broadway) 














Excavation of Soil in Residential District 
for Removal and Sale 


CauirorniA—People v. Hawley, 272 
Pac. 1076—An ordinance prohibiting th« 
carrying-on of excavating operations as a 
business, and the removal of the material 
for sale in residence districts established 
by zoning ordinance, held not arbitrary 
and unreasonable, the district being in 
fact residential in character. 


6,000 Square Feet Per Family 
Restriction Held Valid 

Co.orapo.—Spiegleman v. Denver, Dis- 
trict Court, reported in Denver Post, May 
6. 1929—Application to erect in a so- 
called Residence “A” or 6,000 square feet 
per family area district a seven-family 
apartment house on a lot having a total 
area of 11,812 square feet and a lot front- 
age of 94.5 feet. Under the ordinance an 
area of 42,000 square feet and a frontage 
of 125 feet would be required for such a 
building. The block in which the pro- 
posed apartment house was to be erected 
was improved with 17 single-family resi- 
dences of high-class construction and 3 
non-conforming apartment houses which 
had formerly been single-family houses 
and had been converted into apartments 
prior to the adoption of the ordinance. 
Adjacent to this Residence “A” district 
was a Residence “C” in 1,500 feet area 
zone. The application was denied by the 
Chief Building Inspector and was appealed 
to the Board of Adjustment for a vari- 
ance. The application was denied. The 
applicants, instead of filing a petition to 
the Court for a writ of certiorari as pro- 
vided in the charter and State Enabling 
Act, petitioned the Court for a writ of 
mandamus to compel the Chief Building 
Inspector to issue a permit. The writ was 
denied, and the ordinance held valid 


Reasonableness of Excluding Garages 
and Filling Stations 

New YorK—McNulty and _ Carson, 
Inc. v. Murphy and Edinger, as Com- 
mittee of Buildings of Village of North 
Pelham, Supreme Court, Westchester 
County, May 22, 1929——Proceeding for a 
writ of mandamus to compel respondents 
to issue a permit allowing petitioner to 
erect a garage within a residential district 
upon the ground that the zoning ordinance 
is unreasonable, unjust and confiscatory 
as applied to parcel No. 2 of the petition- 
er’s property. 

Held that there was no sufficient evi- 
dence to establish such unreasonableness 
The petitioner purchased the property 
with full knowledge of the existence of the 
ordinance. The village is extremely small 
in area; generally speaking, it is resi- 
dential in character. The street upon 
which the property is located is not the 


main street Both sides of Fourth Ave- 
nue are included in the residential district 
ind occupied by private dwellings, with 
two or three exceptions where the prop- 
rty was used for business prior to the 


enactment of the zoning ordin ince 


New York.—People ez rel. Just Estate 
and Scarsdale White Plains Properties, 
ly v. Clarke et al., constituting the 
Board of Appeals of City of White Plas, 
Supreme Court, Westchester County, No- 
ember 7, 1928; Appellate Division, May 
6, 1929 

Review, in Supreme Court, of a decision 
denying a permit for the erection of a 
gasoline filling station 

The relator claimed that the ordinance 

iting that the Board of Appe ils “may” 
withorize such a station in a business or 
ommercial district should be interpreted 

s “must” in a proper case, and the Court 
held that this was not a correct interpreta- 
tion of the word. 

The granting of the permit was there- 
fore discretionary with the Board. It de- 
nied its permission on the ground that 
there was no public necessity for the 
garage, and that traffic was very heavy 
it that point; and the Court held, under 
the cireumstances—such as the growth of 
business and apartments in the vicinity 
hat the Board used its discretion un- 
! isonably. 

On appeal to the Appellate Division, 
he Court below was reversed, the upper 
Court holding that the discretion of the 
Board, in the absence of any discrimina- 
tion, should not have been interfered with 


Mandamus Versus Certiorari as 
a Remedy 

New York Plummer 1 McDermott 
Supreme Court, Kings County, reported 
in New York Law Journal, June 11, 1929 
Application for mandamus to compel the 
Suilding Inspector to issue a permit for 
i new building to be erected on the sit 
of a building employed for a non-con- 


forming use prior to an amendment plac- 
ing defendant’s property in a residences 
district. Held that the proper med 
is an appeal to the discretion of the 
Board of Appeals; and, if unsuccessful 
certiorar! to review the decision of tl 
foard 


Height of Tenement on Street 
Bordering Park 

Vew York Thorofare Die \pn 

Corporation v. Deegan, Supreme Court, 
New York County, reported in Neu 
York Law Journal, May 25, 1929. Pe- 
titioner seeks a peremptory order of 
mandamus directing the Tenement House 
Commissioner to approve plans for a 
building on property which is on Fifth 


A venus New York, where it borders 
Central Park. Fifth Avenue is 100 feet 
wide. The Tenement House Law pro- 
vides that no tenement shall excee: i 
height equal to one and one-half tim 
the width of the widest street upon whi 
it fronts 


t 





The petitioner seeks to erect 
the building to a height, with setbacks, 
of 210 feet. He claims that the Tenement 
House Law should be interpreted in the 
light of a provision of the New York City 
Zoning Resolution stating that where a 


street borders a public place, public park 
or navigable body of water. the width 


of the street is the mean width of such 
street plus the width, measured at right 
ingles to the street line, of such public 
lace, public park or public water. Held 
that the provision in question in the ten- 
ement house law was not so affected bv 
the zoning resolution; and that the width 
of the bordering part could not be added 


to the width of the street to increase the 
permissible height of the proposed tene- 
ment house 


Effect of Zoning Ordinances on 
Public Property 

There seems to be much doubt in the 
minds of city officials and the public gen- 
erally whether a city and county zoning 
ordinance governs and limits the location 
ind construction of a bralding by the city 
or county, and the use by it of public 
land. The questions arising in this con- 
nection are 

Is it desirable that the public should 
be so limited in its action with regard to 
its own property’ 

Do the state enabling act ind the lo- 


‘al zoning ordinance provide for such 
limitation? 
Is such a limitation constitutional? 
The Corporation Counsel of Des Moines 
on May 16, 1929, gave a written opimon 
to the Board of Adjustment on the iri- 
ous phases of this que stion Both 
reasoning and the citation of decided « C8 
on this question are given. He 1 he 
lusion tha ni ! 
t to the zoning ordi 
4 Subdividers’ Guide 
fice of Los Angel ( 
( f.. has issued an official S 
Guid red t} wre tl 
Private Restrictions 
P covel s in deed i 
ch in real « t levelo ! hich 
I be done |! zoning und tI 
oliee owe! 1 tl two 1 hod 
control may be combined. One « ‘ 
most conspicuous imples « ne 
private covenants is the development of 
Palos Verdes Estates, Calif.; and the pub- 
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VEN now there are 47 automobiles for every mile of im- 
proved road. This year will add 5,000,000 new cars to the 
existing 25,000,000. 


How is this scurrying, swarming pack ever to be accommo- 
dated? What must highway officials do to avert a congestion 
that will render every automobile less useful—every motor 
trip longer? 

Two facts are self-evident: 

(1) The more that roads cost, the longer it will 
take to get them. 

(2) The country cannot answer its problem en- 
tirely with expensive types of construction. 

States, counties and towns are working it out with Tarvia 
“Re-Tread” programs permitting the use of local materials for 
every road-building, widening or rejuvenating project. Tarvia 
“Re-Tread” makes it possible for any community to have 
smooth, durable, skid-safe, storm-proof roads—quickly and 
without excessive taxation. 


jarvia “RE-TREAD 
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lication by the Palos Verdes Homes As- 
sociation of a pamphlet entitled “The 
Palos Verdes Protective Restrictions” is 
a district service to planning and real 
estate development in this country. 


Housing in New York 

The Report of the New York State 
Board of Housing for 1928' is admirable 
as a review of housing conditions in the 
state during the past year, and note- 
worthy as a recognition of the intimate 
practical relation of housing to zoning 
and planning. The report recommends 
changes in planning legislation, much of 
which has since become law. 


Public Reservations in Massachusetts 
In 1891 the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts*® established the Trustees of Pub- 
lic Reservations, having for its purpose 
the acquiring, holding and development 
for public enjoyment of beautiful and 
historic places and tracts of land within 
1 Legislative Document (1929 No. 95. 

2 Acts 1891, Ch. 352. 


the state. The trustees have the power 
to accept gifts, to advocate policies with 
appropriate legislation, and to make and 
urge upon the State Legislature the adop- 
tion of plans for the acquisition of suitable 
land for such purposes by the state. The 
trustees have issued recently their thirty- 
eighth annual report, for the year 1928 
Their advocacy of the acquisition of shore 
property is especially timely. 


Park Survey of California 

The report of the California State Park 
Commission for 1929 is an account of a 
survey of the natural resources of the 
state of California which should inspiré 
the authorities of other states in the 
union to do likewise. The survey was 
made by virtue of Statutes 1927, Chap- 
ter 764. It was in charge of Frederick 
Law Olmsted, who called to his aid near- 
ly two hundred local assistants. Using 
this material, Mr. Olmsted has covered 
all phases of the subject. The title of 
this part of the report indicates its 
breadth. It is “Review of the Scenic and 


Recreational Resources of California and 
of Various means of Conserving and 
Utilizing them, of which means State 
Parks comprise only one.” 

It is only, however, bv a careful read- 
ing of this unique report that any ade- 
quate idea of its scope and value can be 
obtained. For such reading and study it is 
sincerely recommended to public officials 
and the general public. It may be obtained 
from the State Park Commission, 650 
Mills Building, San Francisco, Calit 


Plans and Studies, Washington and 
Vicinity 

This report of the National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission is of pet 
manent value It contains photographs, 
tables, graphs and maps obtained by the 
Commission in its studies, too voluminous 
to include in its regular reports, and more 
appropriately united in a report ot this 
character for preservation Especially u 
teresting are the plans of the city of 
Washington from its beginning to the 
present day. 


Art Commission Provisions in Cities of 
200,000 Population and Over 


seg gs any large city there are many 
public buildings, an _ increasing 
number of statues and other memorials, 
squares, parks, and boulevards and the 
ordinary streets with their street lamps, 
fountains and other utilities. For all of 
these the public requires that beauty of 
design and appropriate location be ob- 
tained, as well as the useful purposes 
which they are to serve. The appoint- 
ment of an Art Commission to help in 
making the city better looking has, in con- 
sequence become a common practice.” 

So said the City Planning Section of 
the City Club of Portland, Ore., which 
recently acted as a committee to investi- 
gate the status of art commissions in 
cities of the same class as Portland, 
namely, cities of 200,000 population and 
over, and which has presented a complete 
report and recommendations to the club. 
“Organic civic character is not the result 
of chance growth,” the report further says. 
And “When cities have reached substan- 
tial size, intelligent and experienced di- 
rectors are necessary.” 

It was the Portland City Club that 
originally urged the creation of the Port- 
land Art Commission. It has been felt 
that this Commission has accomplished 
little because it is vested with advisory 
powers only, the City Council being the 
court. of last resort in all its decisions. It 
has been further felt that the continued 
existence of the Commission depends upon 
its being given full veto powers, and that 
to accomplish this end only a complete 
presentation of the situation to the ap- 
propriate officials and departments of the 
city is needed. 


The committee’s report is of more than 
ordinary interest, since it brings together 
a great deal of information on the organi- 
zation and the administrative details of 
art commissions in the group of cities 


studied. It shows that 17 cities in the 
population group considered have art 
commissions, and that 13 of the 17 are 
vested with full veto powers. Four, in- 
cluding Portland, have advisory powers 
only. Three cities of over 200,000 popula- 
tion are without any art commissions 
Two of the 22 cities selected for consid- 
eration failed to provide data. Further 
details are shown in the following table: 


Has an Date of 
Art Or 
City Commission ganization 
Baltimore. . . Yes 1898 
Chicago “e Yes 
Cincinnati _ ot 
Cleveland is ; Yes 
Detroit . Yes 
Indianapolis : ‘ . 
Kansas City.. Yes - 
Los Angeles Yes 1924 
Milwaukee...... : Ves 1911 
Minneapolis... ... es Yes geee 
New Orleans sally No 
New York s ‘ Yes 1898 
Oakland , tye No 
Philadelphia a Yes 1919 
Pittsburgh : Yes 1911 
Portland eae Ves 1923 
Rochester ; Yes 
St. Louis Yes 
St. Paul 
Salt Lake Ves 1927 
Seattle Yes 1924 
Washington Ves 1910 


Diversity of Functions and Financial 
Provisions 

The report notes interesting diversities 
in the functions of the art commissions in 
the different cities. In Pittsburgh, the 
Assistant Secretary of Civil Service keeps 
in touch with events and conducts cam- 
paigns of public education. A standing 
committee of three architects and an ar- 
chitectural designer confer on plans for 
all proposed buildings. Chicago allows 
the purchase of sculpture, paintings, etc., 
if within the appropriation. If costing 
over $500 the consent of the Council must 
be obtained. Los Angeles allows for the 
purchase of some art objects. 

General expenses vary. The Portland 


Commission requires about $25 annually 
Milwaukee allows its Commission $100 
Several cities allow for the hirmg of 
clerks, draftsmen, engineers, etc., or allow 
the part time use of city employees. The 
expenses allowed the Art Commission of 
Pittsburgh over a pe riod of three vears WAS 
$5,100. During this time the Commission 
passed upon projects representing a valu- 
ation of $3.750.000. the Commissicn’s cost 


Advisory Ful rower 
No. of Term of Power to Accept 
Members Office Only ind Reject 
s Ves 
7 3 years Yes 
18 2 years Yes 
9 3 years Yes 
9 3 years Ves 
5 Ves 
7 4 years Yes 
9 4 years Yes 
ll Ves 
9 Ves 
9 Dur. Adm Ve 
8 ‘ Yes 
> Ves 
9 3 years Yes 
13 Dur. Adm Yes 
21 3 years Yes 
7 4 years Yes 


being less than one-eighth of one per cent 
the valuations represented. In Wash- 
ington, Congress allowed $5,000 expense 
money, or ¢ nough to hold about SIX form il 
meetings. Fifty-six cases were disposed 
of, representing valuations of $6,345,000 
In one year alone the New York City 
Commission passed upon 1,427 projects, 
ind rejected 339. 

The authority of art commissions over 
parks, bridges, art museums, public build- 
ings, ete.. is shown to be limited generally 
Violation of Art 
Commussion rulings in tochester, N. \ 
brings a fine of $150 or 150 days in jail or 


to an advisory nature 


both, with from $5 to $500 penalty to be 


recovered in civil action. 
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VERAGING 5,754 square yards a day (799 cubic yards), George 

Oswald, Los Angeles contractor, poured 92,067 square yards 

of 5-inch concrete paving in 16 eight-hour days—a record made 
practicable by using the “Hunt Process” cure. 


Pavement was laid in a tract within one mile of a central mix- 
ing plant containing a 20-sack batch mixer. By using the “Hunt 
Process,” two men alone handled the curing of this tremendous 
run. Under similar conditions, this established method of curing 
will help any contractor get similar results. 


The “Hunt Process” is an accepted method among progressive con- 
tractors throughout the country. It opens the road days earlier— 
hastens the job’s acceptance—gives 814% stronger concrete and 
increases resistance to abrasion. Can be used to advantage on any 
form of concrete work. Write on your letterhead for descriptive 
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THE CITY'S LEGAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


Conducted by A. L. H. STREET, Attorney at Law 












City Finance Commissioner's 
Held to Cover Wrongful Approval of 


Bond 





Payment of Bonds.—Bonds which had 
been surrendered and paid were removed 
from a city finance commissioner's office 
and on presentation to him were ap- 
proved by him for second payment. Hold- 
ing that the surety on his official bond 
was liable for the resulting loss to the 
“ity, the California District Court of Ap- 
peals said in the case of City of Fresno 
vs. Dillon, 273 Pac. 1106: 

“There is no doubt that it was 
the duty of the treasurer to pay these 
municipal bonds upon presentation with- 
out the approval, allowing, or drawing of 
a warrant by the commissioner of finance, 
and that it was no part of the official 
duty of the commissioner of finance to 
pay said bonds or authorize their pay- 
ment. This does not, however, foreclose 
the inquiry in the present case, regard- 
ing the nature and extent of the official 
duties of the commissioner of finance.” 

Referring to certain sections of the 
Fresno charter, the opinion adds: 

“A reading of these sections leads to 
the conclusion that it was the official duty 
of the commissioner generally to approve 
and issue warrants for the payment of 
authorized claims, and that it was likewise 
his official duty to withhold approval of 
and refrain from issuing warrants for the 
payment of unauthorized claims. The fact 
that it was not his official duty to pay or 
approve the payment of these municipal 
bonds in the first instance does not 
change the situation in the present case 
so far as the subsequent unauthorized ap- 
proval is concerned. These bonds and a 
record of their approval were retained in 
Dillon’s office. Dillon knew, and _ the 
records of his office disclosed, that these 
bonds had been covered by the warrant 
previously issued by him. When these 
bonds disappeared from the office and 
were presented with new demands shortly 
thereafter, his action in approving their 
payment a second time and issuing war- 
rants therefor constituted the approval 
by Dillon of unauthorized demands 
against the city in violation of his official 
duty, for which he and his surety are 
liable on his official bond as provided in 
section 130 of the charter.” 


Statutory Notice of Damage Claim 
Against City Held Prerequisite to Suit. 
—Concerning the mandatory character of 
a statute or charter provision prohibiting 
suit against a city for injuries due to 
negligence of an officer or employee un- 
less a verified statement of the claim was 
filed with the city within six months after 
the claim accrued, the Virginia Supreme 
Court of Appeals said in Jackson vs. City 
of Richmond, 146 8. E. 303: 





“One sound rule formulated from the 
precedents and based upon the particular 
statute applicable is that the require- 
ment of such notices is mandatory, and, 
under the Virginia statute, the action 
cannot be ‘maintained’ unless the notice 
so required is given within the time speci- 
fied; but, nevertheless, while the giving 
of a sufficient notice is mandatory, there 
is nothing in the Virginia statute prescrib- 
ing the precise form or exact contents of 
such a notice. It is therefore sufficient if 
it serves its purpose to give the city au- 
thorities information of ‘the nature of 





Indexes to Legal Decisions 


The items appearing in this 
Department each month are 
classified by subjects in THE 
Municipat Inpex. The 1928 
edition of the INDEX, on pages 
110 to 115, covers the legal 
items published during 1924 
to 1927 inclusive, and pages 
94 to 97 of the 1929 INnpex list 
the items for last vear. 











the claim and of the time and place’ of 
the injury—this so as to enable them to 
investigate the circumstances and aid in 
the defense of the city against improper 
claims. A substantial compliance with the 
statute is all that is necessary.” 


Manner of Abating a Nuisance Held 
Discretionary with a Maunicipality.— 
Greater latitude is allowed municipalities 
in the matter of safeguarding the public 
health than in any other respect, held the 
Court of Common Pleas for Delaware 
County in the case of Prospect Park Bor- 
ough vs. Kuppinger, 20 Municipal Law 
Reporter (Pa.), 75. 

The Borough notified defendant to abaty 
a nuisance consisting in an accumulation 
of a stagnant water on his premises. He 
failed to do it and the Borough con- 
structed a drain to remove the water and 
to avoid further accumulations. A lien 
for the cost was filed against the premises, 
as permitted by statute. Refusing to va- 
eate the lien, the Court remarked: 

“If, therefore, the Borough has the right 
to remove nuisances, certainly we would 
naturally infer that, with the authority to 
prohibit nuisances, the Borough may pro- 
vide the means of prohibiting a repetition 
of the same nuisance upon the same tract 
of ground as would naturally recur in this 


Rrakisnts 





case, for draining the nuisances 
temporarily would only bring about 


‘urrence eventually—a 


simply 


a re- 
continuing nuls- 
ance. 

“The question herein in any event arises 

was there more work done and were the 
costs greater than absolutely necessary 
to remove the nuisance as distinguished 
from the authority to prohibit the nuis- 
ance? If costs were incurred (exclusive or 
inclusive) also for prohibiting, has the bor- 
ough the legal right to collect the 
herein either in whole or in part ; 

“The preservation of the public health 
is uniformly recognized as one of the par- 
amount objects of government, and a 
most. important municipal function. The 
power to adopt and enforce sanitary regu- 
lations, to prevent the spreading of dis- 
eases and perfect healthful and sanitary 
conditions for the public, is inherent in a 
municipality. The law of overruling neces- 
sity is sometimes applied to the police 
power, and in no instance is it more aptly 
used than in the abatement of a nuisance 
which threatens to develop an infectious 
or contagious result. It has been held by 
courts of high repute that there is no lim- 
itation of legislation from enlarging the 
category of public nuisances, or declaring 
places or property used to the detriment 
of, or to the injury of the health, morals 
or welfare of the community as public 
nuisances, although not such at common 
law. Municipalities are allowed a greater 
degree of liberty in legislation in this di- 
rection than any other. 

“We find ample legislative 
for the action of the claimant in the in- 
stant removing or abating this 
nuisance and we would go to great lengths 
to sustain the municipal authority unless 
there was a strong abuse of authority 
which would induce the court to interfere 
with its decision or its legal agent therefor, 
such as a board of health.” 


lien 


authority 


case 1n 


Temporary Obstruction of a Street in 
the Construction of a Viaduct Held Not 
Violative of Abutters’ Rights.—Injunc- 
tion against temporary obstruction of 
part of a street was denied by the Georgia 
Supreme Court in the case of Brown vs. 
City of Atlanta, 145 S. E. 855: 

“The right temporarily to obstruct a 
street springs from reasonable necessity, 
and is limited by it, and those who exer- 
cise the right must so conduct themselves 
as to discommode others as little as is 
reasonably practicable, and remove the 
obstruction or impediment within a rea- 
sonable time, having regard to the necessi- 
ties and circumstances of the and 
when they have done this, the law holds 
them harmless. We think it has 
been uniformly held that a temporary ob- 
struction in a street does not deprive the 


case ; 
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Why Give Weeds the Right-of-Way 


Why let weeds increase automobile accident risks—shorten the life of 
good roads—and scatter their seeds to the four winds? 


Mow them down economically with Rawls Highway Mowers. Check their 
spread into the fields where they choke the growing food stuffs. Clear 
them out of your highways for the sake of safety, sightliness, and the 


life of the roads. 


RAWLS ENGINE-DRIVE MOWER [,~ 


TYPE J 


Propelled and operated by a 
four-cycle gasoline engine. 
Adapted to all kinds of grass and 
weed mowing except lawns or 
short, fine grass. Easy to guide. 
Can be tilted to mow up or down 
slopes. Strong, sturdy construc- 
tion. Does the work of twenty 


men with scythes. Pri ed low. 

















RAWLS HEAVY-DUTY HIGHWAY MOWERS 


Towed by any automobile or any truck equal to 
Ford. Known all over the world for economical, 
satisfactory, trouble-free operation. 

When cutter bar strikes an obstruction, it automa- 
tically demounts and is remounted in a few minutes 
right on the job. Cutter bar can be raised or 
lowered to any angle while in operation. (Exclu- 
sive, patented features) 






Rawls B H Heavy Duty Highway Mower 
Especially designed for mowing very high or tough 
vegetation or that which grows in marshy or sandy 
places. |'/2-h.p. gasoline engne mounted on mower 
operates cutter bar, thus giving greatly increased 
cutting power. Towed by any power equal to 
Ford. (Embodies all Rawls exclusive patented 
features ) 


Write Today for Full Information on High-Speed, 
Low-Cost Highway Mowing 
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RAWLS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Mowing Machines Exclusively for Fifteen Years 


202-210 lowa Avenue Streator, Illinois 





Cable Address: Rawlsmachy, Streator, Illinois 


Codes: A. B. C. 5th Ed. and Private. 
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abutting owner of his property; and of 
course the word ‘property’ as here used 
includes any easement in the street for 
ingress and egress. 

“Tf the building of a viaduct along a 
street made ingress and egress per- 
manently less convenient, the result 
would be the same. It was so decided in 
a case arising out of the construction of 
the Forsyth Street viaduct: ‘Though the 
erection of such a bridge may have ren- 
dered less convenient the means of ingress 
to and egress from an existing building 
upon an abutting lot, this was not a 
“taking” of property within the meaning 
of that clause of the constitution which 
declares that “Private property shall not 
be taken, or damaged, for public pur- 
poses, without just and adequate compen- 
sation being first paid.’ : 

“This ruling is well-nigh universal. The 
ease of Sauer v. New York, 206 U. S. 
536, 27 S. Ct. 686, 51 L. Ed. 1176, arose 
out of the construction of a viaduct and 
the claim of an owner of abutting prop- 
erty for damages. The Supreme Court 
said, in part: ‘The state courts have uni- 
formly held that the erection over a street 
of an elevated viaduct, intended for gen- 
eral public travel and not devoted to the 
exclusive use of a private transportation 
corporation, is a legitimate street improve- 
ment equivalent to a change of grade; and 
that, as in the case of a change of grade, 
an owner of land abutting on the street 
is not entitled to damages for the impair- 
ment of access to his land and the lessen- 
ing of circulation of light and air over it.’ ”’ 


Varying Width of Street Held Not to 
Defeat Front-Foot Assessment for Pav- 
ing.—Under Mississippi statutes pro- 
viding for levying street improvement as- 
ssessments according to front footage, it is 
no objection to such assessments that the 
street improved varies in width, holds the 
Supreme Court of that state in the case 
of Moore vs. Board, ete., of the Town of 
Duck Hill, 119 So. 324. 


Agricultural Land Held Subject to 
Assessment for Paving.—The mere fact 
that a tract of land has always been used 
for farming does not prevent its assess- 
ment for street paving, declared the Su- 
perior Court of Pennsylvania in the case 
of Montourisville Borough vs. Eck, 20 
Mun. Law Rep. (Pa.) 108; 91 Pa. Super. 
4109. 

The decisive question in the case was 
whether the land in question—a 200-foot 
strip forming part of a 217-acre farm— 
was urban or rural in character. Affirm- 
ing a judgment based upon a jury’s find- 
ing that the land was urban and therefore 
properly assessed, the Court observed: 

“The propriety of making assessments 
according to the foot-front rule is depen- 
dent upon the character of the property 
which abuts upon the improvement, not 
vpon that of land surrounding a village or 
town. The mere fact that the property of 
a defendant has been always used as farm 
land does not determine whether that 
property is rural or urban. There may 
he in a city a square or several acres of 
ground used for pasture or growing crops, 
yet if it is in the midst of a business part 


of the city, it would be treated as city 
property, liable to assessment according 
to the foot-front rule. ‘In a large city 
there may be thriving villages or suburbs 
some distance from the main body of the 
city, with large farms intervening on both 
sides of the street. In such cases the vil- 
iages or suburbs would be considered as 
city property and the farms as rural. 

If the property on one side of 
the street be built up, or considerably 
built up, with residences, factories or other 
place of business, the vacant lots or farm 
land immediately across the street should 
as a general rule be considered city prop- 
erty. The owner on one side of the street 
may hold back until the land on the other 
side is divided into lots, sold and built 
upon, thus having his property greatly en- 
hanced in value, and, if not liable to an 
assessment for the improvement of the 
street, he would derive an unjust advan- 
tage over the other property owners.’ 
McKeesport v. Soles, 178 Pa. 366; Phil- 
adelphia v. Heyer, 81 Pa. Superior Ct. 
243.” 


Ordinance Prohibiting Dance Halls 
Within 150 Feet of Dwelling-Houses 
Declared to Be Void.—In an opinion of 
the Texas Commission of Appeals ap- 
proved by the Supreme Court of that 
State (Bielecki vs. City of Port Ar- 
thur, 12 8S. W. 2d, 976), an ordinance of 
defendant city was held to be unconsti- 
tutional. The measure provided a heavy 
penalty lor operating a dance hall within 
150 feet of a dwelling-house, without re- 
gard to whether or not the place was op- 
erated as a nuisance. It also provided for 
summary abatement of such places. Re- 
versing decisions of the trial court and of 
the Texas Court of Civil Appeals, the 
opinion taken by the Supreme Court says: 

“It was clearly beyond the power of the 
city to enact this ordinance, even if au- 
thority to do so should be expressly 
granted by the charter. 

“There is no statute in this state declar- 
ing public dance halls to be nuisances, nor 
were they such at common law. 

“A city cannot, by an arbitrary stand- 
ard, declare that to be a nuisance which 
is not so in fact. = 

“Even the Legislature itself cannot, by 
mere legislative fiat, destroy a citizen’s 
property by declaring the use of same to 
be a nuisance, regardless of whether ex- 
istent facts constitute it such. ins 

“The operation of a publie dance hall 
not being a nuisance within itself or at 
common law, the owner of property using 
it for such purpose cannot be foreclosed 
of his right to a judicial determination, as 
to whether the same is so used as to ren- 
der it a nuisance. a9 

“Under the terms of this ordinance, 
property could be summarily destroyed, 
although it was not in fact a nuisance. A 
citizen, by constitutional guaranty, is pro- 
tected from the destruction of his prop- 
erty under such circumstances F 

“Under the ordinance in question, mer 
proof that a public dance hall was located 
within 150 feet of a private residence was 
sufficient to authorize the summary de- 
struction of plaintiff in error’s property, 
notwithstanding the operation of such 


dance hall might be shown to have worked 
no discomfort or inconvenience to any 
person residing in the vicinity. 

“A citizen has a lawful right to use his 
property for any purpose he may see fit, 
so long as such use does not operate to 
substantially injure the rights of others. A 
denial of the right of a citizen to so use 
his property is a deprivation of the prop- 
erty itself, hence falls within the protec- 
tion afforded by the due process clauses of 
both state and federal constitut‘ons.” 


The Legality of Municipal Organiza- 
tion Held Not Subject to Collateral At- 
tack in a Suit by Private Parties.— 
“The general rule is that ‘where a mu- 
nicipal corporation is acting under color 
of law, and its existence is not questioned 
by the state, it cannot be collaterally 
drawn in question by private parties,” 
declared the Montana Supreme Court in 
the case of Scilley vs. Red Lodge-Rosebud 
Irrigation District, 272 Pac. 543. “This 
rule is grounded upon public policy, and 
seems to be generally applied where the 
nature of the action sought to be prose- 
cuted would necessarily result in the de- 
struction of an entity which has, for a 
considerable period of time, dealt with 
the public generally and created rights and 
liabilities which, in justice and good con- 
science, cannot be evaded.” 


Property Owner Held Not Entitled to 
Damages Because Relocation of a 
Bridge Increased Distance of Travel to 
Nearby City.—An old toll-bridge between 
Schenectady and Scotia, N. Y., was taken 
over by the state and provision made for 
a new free bridge at a different location 
This increased the distance that plaintiff 
was required to travel from his home in 
Scotia to Schenectady, and he filed claim 
against the state for damages. The claim 
was disallowed by the New York Court 
of Clams, which cited numerous pre- 
cedents, and said, in part (Lange vs. State, 
231 N. Y. Supp. 30): 

“The claimant, at the time this bridge 
was closed, had no property right therein, 
nor did he have any franchise or vested 
right therein. He had the right, in com- 
mon with the general public, to use said 
bridge as long as it was maintained for 
publie travel ea 

“The state, in making this great public 
improvement, determined that public in- 
terests would be best served by locating 
the new bridge at a different place. No 
part of the property of claimant was taken 
or invaded by the construction of the new 
bridge, and no part of the old bridge 
which was closed to traffie in December 
1925, was on claimant's property. 

“It must be borne in mind that in mak 
ing this great public improvement the 
state had the absolute right to determine 
which route would best serve the public 
generally, and while the claimant may not 
be able to get from his place to the city 
of Schenectady as quickly by the new 
route and across the new bridge, that in 
itself affords him no claim against the 
state. In the absence of a statute making 
the state of New York liable for conse- 
quential damages, claimant cannot recover 
for these indirect damages.” 
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Half Section of a typical Waukesha 
Girder Type Crankcase for heavy servite 





r_\ deeper 


HE RIGIDITY of Waukesha Super-duty 
Engines does not depend entirely upon 


their overstrength crankshaft. The Waukesha 





patented “girder” type crankcase is also 
designed for extra rigidity—both in bending 


and torsion. 


Waukesha’s super-duty cylinders are held 
by flanges midway up on the barrel, making 
the crankcase six or eight inches deeper. Its 
ribbed cross walls are combined with wide 
bottom flanges. Behind the valve tappets. 
running the entire length of the engine, is an 
extra rib that helps tie the four cross walls to- 
gether. This construction increases stiffness 
and rigidity tremendously. Maximum bearing 
life is thus assured, as well as extreme smooth- 
ness and freedom from destructive vibration. 
Bulletin No. 540 gives all details. Write to 
Industrial Equipment Division, Waukesha 
Motor Company, Waukesha, Wisconsin, 
Offices: 8 West 40th Street, New York—7 Front 


Street, San Francisco. 


WAURESHA ENGINES 


Why not remember to mention 1 


crankcase: 








...for... 
longer life 
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Cross Section of 4-cvlinder 


= Super-Duty Waukesha Engine — 
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MUNICIPAL AND CIVIC PUBLICATIONS 


Orders for books reviewed in this department will be filled promptly by THR AMERICAN CITY. Pamphlets, reports 
and all other publications should be ordered direct from addresses given. Prices do not include postage unless so stated. 














Regional Survey of New York and Its En 
virons, Vol. VIII: Physical Conditions and 
Public Services.—Regional Plan of New York 
and Its Environs, New York, 1929. 210 pp 
$3.00. Complete set of 8 Survey volumes 
Plan volumes I and II, and Map of Graphic 
Plan for mounting, $65; on advance order 
$50. 

This final volume of the Regional Survey 
is in six parts, as follows: ‘‘Geography and 
Climate’’ ; ‘Water Supply and Sewerage 
Problems’’; ‘‘The Problem of Refuse Disposal 
and Oil Pollution’’; ‘‘Power, Light, and 
Other Supply Devices’''; ‘Distribution and 
Site Requirements of Hospitals and Prisons 
end ‘‘A Review of Earlier Planning Efforts.’ 
The text is interspersed with tables, maps 
and diagrams, and photographic illustrations 
throughout. Part VI, in addition to outlining 
early planning schemes for both city and 
region, traces the progress of planning efforts 
down to the present, with a final chapter 
which considers the future in the light of 
the past, and which reviews the Regional 
Survey as a whole. 

The two Plan volumes are still to be 
published. 


The West Sussex Coast and Downs—Report 
of the Arundel, Littlehampton, East Preston 
and District Joint Town Planning Advisory 
Committee.—Presented by Arthur H. Scho- 
field, Town Planning Consultant. 1929. 148 
pp. Illustrated. Apply to the Joint Honorary 
Secretaries of the Committee, Town Offices 
Littlehampton, Sussex, England. 5 Shillings 
net. 

There is something so approachable about 
this study that one misses the usual shrinking 
from the overwhelming task of the reviewer 
of regional plans. Its size is handy, its text 
clear and interesting, well classified and dis 
played; each of its maps and beautiful photo 
graphs tells a definite story; nothing tires or 
dismays the one who s:eks to get the gist of 
the Committee’s presentation. (1) A Survey 
of the Region, (2) Present Tendencies and 
Powers of Control, and (3) The Plan, are 
the divisions of the material, the third part 
presenting the application of the principles of 
zoning, the built areas, the unbuilt areas, ex 
tended engineering services in the region, and 
communications in the region; each of these 
chapters summarizing the principal recommen 
dations regarding the features discussed The 
zoning scheme for the region is, in effect, a 
number of compactly built areas in an open 
countryside; each with a score of public 
buildings, surrounded by those for social o1 
business use; around this a ring of the more 
dense residences, enclosed by houses with 
larger garden spaces; and around all, a belt of 
playing fields, allotments and open spaces, the 
whole forming a definite planned urban 
growth. 


Office Procedure for a Regional Planning 
Commission.—-By Charles H. Diggs, Director 
Los Angeles County Regional Planning Com 
mission. No matter whether the work is to 
deal with a small area or a large area, or be 
handled by one individual or a large staff 
it will be necessary, if success is to be expected, 
to attend to certain requirements. The author 
has stated these requirements in the form of 
specifications. They are ‘‘those items which 
establish the confidence of the public and 
make it possible to build the plan that ha.« 
been prepared..’’ 6 pp. multigraphed. (Apply 
to the Commission, Los Angeles, Calif.) 


Salaries of Village Officials in Wisconsin, 
1929.—Information Report No. 70 of the Mu- 
nicipal Information Bureau, University Exten- 
sion Division, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis., is a new edition of a report which 
is compiled annually by Lorna L. Lewis. Sal 
aries shown are those in force for 1929-30. 
17 pp. multigraphed. 25 c. (Apply to the 
Bureau.) 


Electrical Utilities: The Crisis in Public Con 
trol——William E. Mosher, editor. Harper & 
Bros., New York. 1929. 355 pp. $4.00 

With the continual rapid increase in the use 
and importance of electricity in the home, fac 
tory and farm; the tremendous merger move 
ment among electric corporations, accompanied 
y optimistic capitalization of expected ad 
vantages, the pyramiding of holding compan 
ies and their securities, and great activity in 
stock speculation; the partially successful as 
sault, by financial and propagandist methods 
upon municipal systems, competitive and other 
vise; the increasing ineffectiveness of public 
regulation either of finances or rates; and the 
aevelopment of interstate activities without any 
adequate regulation, a gravely ominous situa 
tion has arisen, which is presented and dis 
eussed in this book in an unusually able and 
unbiased manner—unless it is bias to hold that 
a general policy of public control, accepted in 
principle by all sides, should really protect 
public interests. The book has been prepared 
under the auspices of the School of Citizenship 
and Public Affairs, of Syracuse University, of 
which school Dr. Mosher is the director; there 
are six co-authors with him 

In Part I are treated the interrelationships 
in regard to control, between the utility com 
panies and the public service commissions, the 
courts, the Federal Power Commission, and 
public opinion, together with other factors in 
the situation, particularly the holding com 
pany; and various cogent suggestions are made 
for making the present type of control more 
effective. 

Part II considers various supplementary or 
alternative methods of contro] as possible aids 
in a solution of the difficulty: by contract, 
largely as a means of avoiding the vagaries of 
valuation in present rate-making doctrine; by 
public competition or example, particularly 
through generation of power at a few nation 
ally-owned sites, and sale to companies or 
other agencies at wholesale, under contracts 
regulating ultimate rates; by a league of muni 
cipalities such as underlies the Ontario Hydro 
tliectric Power Commission; by a national 
planning commission such as has been put into 
effect in England; or by national ownership 
in conclusion it is urged that a chance be 
given for some of the proposed remedies to 
demonstrate effectiveness, nothing more revo 
iutionary being recommended meanwhile than 
that the public and private attitude regarding 
the industry be turned to acceptance of the 
ideal of bona fide public service 

Annual Report of the Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of On‘ario, 1928.—The 31st annual 
report of this outstanding public enterprise in 
the generation and transmission of electricity, 
for sale to municipalities for local distribution 
covers the fiscal year ending October 31, 1928; 
it consists of 438 pages, including many dia 
grams, photographs and tables, with a large 
inserted map. After a 12-page letter of trans 
mittal by Chairman McGrath, summarizing the 
report, the details of the latter are given under 
the headings: Legal Proceedings; Operation of 
the Systems; Municipal Work; Hydraulic and 
Electrical Engineering and Construction; Trans 
mission, Distribution and Rural Systems; Labo 
ratories; Electric Railways; Financial State 
ments re Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
and Municipal Accounts. Street-lighting costs 
are included. (Apply to the Commission, To 
ronto, Ont.) 


Annual Report, Winnipeg Hydro-Electric 
System, 1928.—This is the 17th annual report 
of the municipal hydro-electric undertaking of 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, and gives a brief account 
for the year 1928, with financial statements 
including a table showing average revenue of 
2% per kwh. for domestic lighting, and less 
than Me for all sales. 20 pp (Apply to the 
Manager.) 


Recent Economic Changes in the United 
States.—_Committee on Recent Economic 
Changes of the President's Conference on 
Unemployment, and staff McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., New York. 1929. 2 vols. XXXVI-+ 9 
pp. $7 

After presenting the brief official report 
of the Committee consisting of seventeen 
men of whom Herbert Hoover was Chairman 
and Edward Eyre Hunt Secretary, these vo! 
umes comprise the reports of the investiga 
tion made for the Committee under the au 
pices of the National Bureau of Economic R¢ 


search. These are arranged under the head 
ngs of Consumption and the Standard of Li 
ing, Industry, Construction, Transportation 


Marketing Labor, Management Agriculture 
Price Movement, Money and Credit, Foreign 
Markets, and the National Income, by various 
specialists. The scope and importance of pub 
ic works and public utility construction is 
cidentally discussed, as is also, in connection 
with the national standard of living, the mat 
ter of public expenditures for social services 


in 


Highway Grade Separations.How some 
communities are speeding up traffic and en 
ting down crossing accidents by thoughtful 
planning and building of highways, is illas 
trated and described in a 4-page pamphlet 
sued by the Portland Cement Association 
Grade separation projects in Wayne County 
Mich., Westchester County, N. Y., Cincinnati 
Ohio, Camden and Harrison, N. J St 
Joseph, Mo., and Chicago, Il., are illustrated 
(Apply to nearest district office or to the As 
sociation’s headquarters, 33 West Grand Av 
enue, Chicago, Ill.) 


Three Years of Council-Manager Government 
for Kansas City, Mo.—Public Affairs, weekly 


issue of July 3, 1929, is a review of the 


first three years of the couneil-rianager plan 
in Kansas City It records both successes 
and failures The latter are shown to have 
been failures of administration by officials 


elected to operate the city government 
No serious defects have appeared in the 


charter , . Responsibility for any short 
comings . . is accepted by the dominant 
group in the council.’’ 16 pp (Apply to 
Kansas City Public Service Institute, 501 


Orear-Leslie Bldg., Kansas City, Mo.) 


National Society for Prevention of Blindness. 
The fourteenth annual report of this associ 
ation shows record-breaking progress in blind 
ness - prevention organization The society 
now has behind it, in addition to special organ 
izations, the medical profession, the field of 
education, organized labor, the safety move 
ment, the profession of social work, federal 
state, and local governmental officers, and 
groups of private citizens. Records of activi 
ties in behalf of babies, pre-school and schoo) 
children, and industrial workers, are tremend 
ous, as are the total accomplishments reported 
(Apply to the Society, 370 Seventh Ave., New 
York.) 


Administrative Organization of Ohio. A 
chart, 18 by 24 inches, prepared for Governor 
Meyers Y. Cooper and Director of Finance 
Harry D. Silver, of Ohio, by Harvey Walker 
and associates, presents graphically the state's 
crganization under the Administrative Code 
of 1921 as amended to July 1, 1929 (Apply 
to State Director of Finance, Columbus, Ohio.) 


London and Home Counties Traffic Advisory 
Committee, Annual Report { 68-page book 
let reporting on London traffic for the year 
ending September 30, 1928, with particular 
reference to the effect of previous recommenda 
tions of the Committee An appendix gives 


summaries and details of street accident statis 
tics 65 (Apply to British Library of In- 
formation, 5 East 45th Street, New York.) 
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Together They Make 


A Winning Team 


a TRACKSON 
M‘CORMICK- DEERING 
~ “oi Crawler Tractors 


Model LH for Pull, Pep 


and Traction Where 
Others Fear to Tread 


Model DH for Dominat- 


ing Power e e e 


HEN the going is tough- 
est, Tracksons prove their 
complete mastery of every job 
.-- make it seem easy, under 


the most trying conditions. 


Forging ahead, gripping tight, 
responding instantly to every 





command, these mighty 
crawler tractors conquer every obstacle, quickly and economically. 


Stalwart and swift, the Model LH combines lighter weight with 
increased ground-gripping ability—gives you the standard speeds 
of the McCormick - Deering (agricultural) tractor, and turns in 
its tracks. Of tremendous power, the Model DH brings outstand- 
ing performance to heavy duty jobs, providing reserve protection 
against emergencies. 


Let these Crawlers cut your costs ...in hauling, scraping, grading, 
ditching—with road machinery, earth moving equipment . . . the 





whole year round. Combined with Trackson Shovels, Loaders, 


thove) Model LH with one-man power grader. Cranes, Bulldozers and Hoists, they speed up the job, increase 
Power aplenty, and speed besides. Traction to ke ; F 4 F 

master the toughest sod. your earning capacity. Learn how Trackson equipment will show 

(Below) Model DH with Trackson Backfiller. 

Brute strength that saves time and money on ’ . He 

heaviest earth-moving jobs. the low first cost and economy of operation. Write ... NOW! 


JTrackson Comp pany 


FULL-CRAWLERS & TRACTOR EQUIPMENT 
518 CLINTON ST. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


FULL-CRAWLERS « BULLDOZERS *« LOADERS « SHOVELS « CRANES 


you the way to better work, quicker profits. Send for details of 


Why not remember to mention Tue American C 
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Better Street Traffic in San Antonio.__Con 
solidated Report of the San Antonio Traffic 
Survey, directed and published by the National 
Safety Council, 108 East Ohio Street, Chicago 
Ill. 1929. 23 pp. 

This report of the traffic survey made in San 
Antonio is of value to any city of similar size 
feeling the need of definite action in the 
local traffic field. The traffic plan adopted 
the advisory committee for that city is out 
lined in the first portion of the report. Then 
comes a discussion of the problem and its solu 
tion, by the director of the survey, with 
lightening photographs, charts and 
A permanent traffic commission to 
the traffic activities of different departments 
and advise upon traffic questions 
mended, as are established taxicab stands 
more rigid parking regulations and other im 
provements in equipment and methods. 


by 


er 
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coordinate 
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Are Police Training Schools Worth While? 
The Mayor's Conference of New York recently 
cireularized mayors and police chiefs of cities 
and first-class villages within the state as ¢ 
the benefits of the police training schools 
held during last winter. The opinions. 
sented in a 10-page multigraphed report. are 
vnanimous in giving the highest endorsement 
to the schools and their effectiveness in in 
creasing police efficiency. (Apply to, New 
York State Bureau of Municipal Information 
State House, Albany, N. Y.) 


pre 


Procedure for Conducting Short Courses for 
Firemen.—-The National Fire Waste Council 
the body of fire prevention experts affiliated 
with the United States Chamber of Commerce 
bas issued an 8-page pamphlet devoted to the 
work of its Fire Service Extension Com 
mittee and containing suggestions for pro 
cedure in inaugurating short courses for fire 
men. This Committee was appointed to or 
ganize an extension college for firemen in each 
state and, subsequently, schools for firemen 
ip all towns within organized states. (Apply 
to T. F. Cuneen, Manager, Insurance Depart 
ment, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington, D. C.) 


The Non-Partisan Ballot in Certain Penn- 
sylvania Cities——A thesis in government pre- 
sented to the faculty of the graduate school 
of the University of Pennsylvania in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy, by J. T. Salter. Pub- 
lished by the Transcript Press, 111 S. Peters 
Avenue, Norman, Okla. The subject ‘‘in 
extricably mixed with the present-day realities, 
wants, and attitudes in the municipal sphere 
of our political process,’’ was selected by the 
author in the full knowledge that ‘‘there is no 
exact unit of measurement by which one can 
ascertain the degree of partisanship or non 
partisanship at a given primary election’’ and 
that there is no instrument’’ that the social 
investigator can use to isolate and detect the 
precise number of partisan bacilli in a sup 
posedly non-partisan administration.’’ Such 
**quantitative investigations of live material,’’ 
as he has undertaken he sees nevertheless, ‘‘as 
essential to progress in introducing the scien- 
tific method into politics."’ The actual work- 
ings of the non-partisan ballot in cities of the 
third class in Pennsylvania during the six 
years of its operation (1913-1919) have been 
studied minutely, and are contrasted with con 
ditions during the following six years in which 
party ballots were employed. Public officials, 
some of which were active office-hoiders dur 
ing part or all of both periods, and the news- 
papers, were the chief sources of study, and 
all data are taken from some of the 28 cities 
represented in the selected classification. 257 
pp. $1.50. (Apply to the publisher.) 

Council-Manager Facts, Norfolk, Va.—L. A. 
Vanderberry, Purchasing Agent and Secretary 
to the City Manager of Norfolk, in response 
to requests for information on the organization, 
finances, personnel, and results of the manager 
plan in his city where it has been in successful 
operation for over ten years, has prepared a 
compendium in which these details are shown. 
The author is a layman who appreciates the 
«lisadvantages as well as the advantages that 
must inhere in any system, and who deplores 
the fact that so much of the printed matter on 
the manager plan is ‘‘mere propaganda.’’ 13 
pp. (Apply to City Manager's office.) 
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Society and Its Problems; An Introduction 
to the Principles of Sociology.._(By Grove Sam 
uel Dow Associate Professor of Sociology, 
West Virginia University. Thomas Y. Crowell 
New York Revised edition, 1929. 707 pp 
$3.00 

This is a revised edition of a book that has 
been used in hundreds of schools and has 
passed fourteen printings. Its aim is to give 
in introductory knowledge of the science of 
sociology, and it is written in such a lucid 
and entertaining way that it achieves the sta 
tus of a work of general and popular interest 
The author divides his subject into sever 
parts—a method whereby the reader is led 
from an exposition of the Nature of Sociology 
to a consideration of Social Forces, of Popu 
ation, and the Evolution of Social Institutions 
There follows an Analysis of Society. a chap 
ter on Social Pathology, and an optimistic 
view of Social Progress brings the whole to 


close 


ré 
a 


4 comprehensive view is given in this hook 
of the present social development among civi 
ized peoples Professor Gow's treatment of 
eapital and labor. the causes of poverty, and 
crime are notably clear, informing and un 
biased. 

Marriage and the State.—-By Mary FE. Rict 

ond and Fred 8S, Hall. Russell Sage Founda 
tion, 1929. 395 pp. $2.50. 

The field work on which this volume is 
based was done in 96 cities and towns in 30 
states selected as representative of differences 
in frontier beginnings. statutory provisions 
climate and geographical conditions, indus 
trial characteristics, and racial influences By 
ecrrespondence with 588 places that were 
not visited, much additional light was shed 
on local situations. The Introduction explains 
the method of work and gives a most inter 
esting account of the origin of the marriage 
license system and how frontier conditions 
affected its development 

The material gathered is presented under 
the main divisions of ‘‘What Happens in 
License Offices’’; ‘‘Some Social Aspects of 
Marriage’’ (youthful and child marriages 
hasty. clandestine, and evasive out-of-state 
marriages): ‘‘The Marriage Ceremony'’ (va 
rious standards and practices); and ‘‘Super 
vision and Enorcement.’’ The discussion is 
an enlivening presentation of matters fully 
recognized as extremely serious One of the 
appendices gives blanks and record form sug 
gested for use in carrying out various ad 
ministrative procedures for the imaginary state 
of Columbia. A table gives a comparison of 
certain marriage requirements by states. 


Marriage Laws and Decisions in the United 
States—-A Manual by Geoffrey May, LL.B 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York. 1929. 
477 pp. $3.50. 

This Manual is a companion to ‘‘ Marriage 
and the State.’’ (See above.) Under the 
seven headings of The Marriage License, 
Solemnization, The Marriage Record, Other 
Requisites, State Supervision, Interstate Rela 
tions, and Sex Offenses and Marriage, it 
presents the statutory regulations of marriage 
and the pertinent court decisions relating to 
marriage, in each of the 48 states and the 
District of Columbia. The Federal laws and 
decisions are also given, and a table shows 
the relationships within which. a man is pro 
hibited from marrying, in the different states 
The Introduction explains clearly the differ 
ences between statutory law and common law 
and their application to this study of the 
requirements for the formation of the marriage 
contract and for its annulment when not 
properly entered into. 


Economic Aspects of Forest Destruction in 
Northern Michigan.—Technical Bulletin No. 2 
of the United States Department of Agricul! 
ture, dated January, 1929. The authors are 
William R. Sparhawk, Senior Forest Econ 
omist, and Warren D. Brush, Forest Examiner 
Branch of Research, Forest Service. It con 
stitutes a careful study of complete and partial 
forest destruction in this section and the pres 
ent and future economic effects. The problem 
of idle land is discussed and a forest program 
for Michigan is suggested. The importance of 
forest fire prevention in this connection is 
stressed. 25c. (Apply to Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C.) 
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North Middlesex Regional Planning Scheme. 

4 Report Prepared for the North Middlesex 
loint Town Planning Committee by Messrs. 
Adams, Thompson & Fry, Town Planning Con 
sultants. 1928. 80 pp. 10 shillings, 6 pence 
This planning scheme for the North Middle 
sex region of Greater London, England, con 
stitutes a well-illustrated and attractively pre 
pared volume containing a large folding map 
ipon which the various proposals are shown in 
olor Features of unusual interest are the 
sections of the report dealing with zoning, com 
munications, open spaces, and the preservation 
of amenities As far as possible, the future of 
North Middlesex has been visualized in rela 
the development of North London as 

» whole, and the plan framed on that basis 
reviewing the present tendencies of devel 
opment in the region, attention Is directed to 
the manner in which London is spreading out 
ind absorbing town after town on its outskirts 
build 


ngs; pushing the open country farther and 


terating boundaries in a solid mass of 


farther away from the densely populated areas 
and swallowing up everything save a few small 
solated islands of open space that survive 
chiefly by chance The report urges that, u 
stcad of continuing to expand as one gigantie 
unit. the future growth of London should take 


the form of a ring of satellite towns, depend 
ent upon the parent city for the major cul 
tural and commercial organization that is pos- 


sible only in a metropolis. It is advocated that 
these towns be self-supporting otherwise and, 
eparated from London and each other by 4 
belt of open country, develop individual exist 
ences of their own in healthier and more spa 
cious surroundings Since the plan naturally 
discusses many of the general problems treated 
in the recently announced Regional Plan for 
Metropolitan New York, an excellent oppor 
tunity is afforded those interested to compare 
the methods of approach outlined in the two 
plans. 


Modern Archery.—-By Arthur W. Lambert, 
Jr.. Champion, Mid-Western Archery Associa 
tion of the United States, 1927. A. 8. Barnes 
and Company, New York. 1929. 320 pp 
$3.00. 

Mr. Lambert has designed a textbook on the 
art of shooting for accuracy with the bow and 
arrow, and one that will be hailed for its 
timeliness and authenticity not only by the 
novice and the serious student of the sport, 
but _by the director of public recreation pro 
grams. The book should, and doubtless will 
contribute to a better general mastery of the 
principles underlying a popular and easily 
available pastime with its accounts of out 
standing championship events; of the National 
Archery Association; of the conduct of 
naments; and of equipment. But it is some 
what more than a mere textbook, for the 
author has posed his practical everyday facts 
of markmanship, equipment, and organization 
against a background which his own interest 
has colored with some of the rich romantic 
and historic tradition of an art exercised im 
memorially in the dual interest of warfare and 
sport and persistently recurrent down the ages. 


tour 


Adventuring for Health. An attractive 32 
page booklet telling in pictures 
in statistics, the story of the 
Life Insurance Company's 20 
ence in health education for policyholders 
Twenty years ago no one knew what. if any 
thing, an insurance company could do to les 
sen disease. The Metropolitan set out like 
a voyager on an uncharted sea. and has 
made a long series of interesting discoveries 
One of the most important of these is that 
the expectation of life among industria! pol 
icyholders has increased nearly ten year as 
compared with an increase of a little over six 
years in the general population. (Apply to the 
company, 1 Madison Avenue, New York 


in words, and 
Metropolitan 
years’ experi 


since 


The Importance of Regional Planning An 
address by J. H. Fairman, Manager, South 
eastern Cflices, Portland Cement Association 
at the conference of the Florida League of 
Municipalities, June, 1929 It stresses the 
importance of competently controlled commu 
nity growth and the necessity of citizen 
initiative in establishing such guidance 16 
pp. multigraphed. (Apply to Portland Cement 
Association, 33 W. Grand Ave Chicago.) 
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Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington. Resurfaced with 
concrete in 1928. W. D. Barkhuff, City Engineer. 
J. L. Smith Construction Company, Contractors. 
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ANY cities are confronted with serious 
traffic problems in downtown business 
sections —yet find a street widening program im- 
practicable. In such cases relief from congestion 
and a far smoother, speedier flow of traffic can 
be attained by repaving or resurfacing old streets 
with portland cement concrete. 

Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington, is an excel- 
lent example. Recently a new concrete surface was 
laid over the old concrete base. This provides 
smooth, even-surfaced traffic lanes and parking 
facilities on each side of the street car tracks, and 
thus greatly relieves the traffic situation. 

In cities where, as in Seattle, many of the streets 
have decided grades, it is doubly important that 
pavements be of concrete. For concrete affords 
the best traction for rubber tires, and is safest for 
traffic in all weather—wet or dry. 

A new concrete surface over an old base is 
highly economical in first cost, is quickly laid 
and opened to traffic, and costs little to maintain 
indefinitely. 
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The Nurse in Public Health—By Mary 
Beard, R. N. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
1929. 217 pp. $3.50. 

This book, the seventh in Harper’s Public 
Health Series, is a study of modern public 
health nursing, written especially for admin- 
istrators and instructors in that important 
profession. It discusses the present status of 
the visiting nurse, the scope of her duties 
and the need for her education. It also de- 
votes considerable space to public health 
nursing in Europe, as well as to maternal 
care in England and Denmark. The book, 
somewhat academic at times, is intended to 
supplement the excellent general treatise on 
public health nursing prepared several years 
ago by Mary 8S. Gardner. In that endeavor it 
succeeds admirably and it will be of interest 
and value to all those who are concerned with 
the theories and administration of public 
health nursing, now recognized as an essential 
factor in health work. 


James A. Tosry. 


Cincinnati’s Savings and Accomplishments 
During 1928.——City Manager C. O. Sherrill, of 
Cincinnati. believing that the city administra- 
tion should give to every resident the greatest 
possible service not inconsistent with the rights 
of others, has tabulated some of the services 
so rendered, as summarized from his annua! 
report, and has brought the tabulation to the 
attention of practically every householder in the 
city by having it printed in folder form and 
enclosed in all water bills. (Apply to City 
Manager's Office.) 


The Joint Bond Program: County, School 
District, City of Cincinnati.—In accordance 
with the procedure adopted by the Joint 
Bond Program Committee, a financial analysis 
is prepared by the Cincinnati Bureau of Gov 
ernment Research for the Committee's pro 
gramming. The general purpose is to predict 
the normal and necessary expenditures of 
each governmental unit. The Cincinnati plan 
of programming bend procedure is in its third 
year. It has proved a useful instrument for 
sound financing of public improvements, and 
has not only won endorsement within its area 
of operation but has received the considera- 
tion of many other cities. The 1929 analysis 
is presented in 7 tables and 5 charts, with 
descriptive and explanatory text. It is Report 
No. 15. (Apply to the Bureau.) 


Housing Policy of Frankfort-on-the-Main.— 
A lecture by Town Councillor May given at 
the Constituent Assembly of the International 
Housing Association, January, 1929, and issued 
as Publication 2 of the Association to its com 
plete membership. In German, English, and 
French, elaborately illustrated with plans of 
new developments and buildings, and with 
photographs of exteriors and interiors of 
**model’’ houses. 40 pp. (For availability of 
publication and conditions of membership apply 
to the Association, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Ger- 
many.) 


Specifications and Tolerances for Commercial 
Weighing and Measuring Devices.— Handbook 
M85, National Bureau of Standards, 1929, is 
the second of a series of three publications de- 
signed to replace the earlier volume, ‘‘Hand- 
book No. 1, Manual of Inspection and Infor- 
mation for Weights and Measures Officials.’’ 
Its chief object is to present in handy refer- 
ence form specifications and tolerances rec- 
ommended by the Bureau for the commercial 
weighing and measuring devices which are cus- 
tomarily examined by state and local officials. 
It also contains a section devoted to certain 
codes and specifications other than those 
adopted by the National Conference on Weights 
and Measures, and covering commercial weigh- 
ing and measuring devices such as are regu- 
larly examined by only a few state and local 
officials. These, it is stated, are of secondary 
importance, since few regular officials have 
the equipment or personnel to apply them; 
but no handbook on specifications would be 
complete without them. A discussion by F 
8. Holbrook, of the Bureau of Standards, on 
**the suitability of use of commercial weigh- 
ing and measuring equipment’’ forms an im 
portant introductory section. 130 pp., buck 
ram bound. 50c. (Apply to Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C.) 


Accounting by Machine Methods.—By H. G. 
Schnackel and Henry C. Lang. The Ronald 
Press Co., New York. 1929. 563 pp. $7.50. 

The spread of mechanical methods of ac- 
counting affects municipalities as well as com- 
mercial and industrial establishments; and a 
book devoted to an extensive description and 
discussion of such methods should be of much 
interest to accounting and auditing officers of 
cities and other governmental units. The one 
at hand describes the design and operation of 
modern mechanical devices and systems and is 
intended as a guide in installing them, includ 
ing the necessary surveys upon which to base 
the proper selections. It represents a pioneer 
effort in scope, particularly from the profes 
sional accountant’s approach. Many sample 
forms of machine records are shown, and a 
number of charts illustrative of procedure 


Music in Industry.—-By Kenneth 8S. Clark 
National Bureau for the Advancement of Mu 
sic, 45 West 45th Street. New York. 1929 
385 pages, illustrated. $3.00. 

Since the World War there has been no ade 
quate information available as to the extent of 
musical organization among industrial workers 
The present work, based upon a recent survey 
made by the National Bureau for the Ad 
vancement of Music, shows that there has 
been a steady development in this field ever 
since the depression of interest immediately 
following the War. Musical activities are 
maintained in 697 industrial and commercial 
establishments. There are recorded totals of 
267 bands, 182 orchestras, and 176 choruses; 
and there are 133 plants where community 
singing is a regular feature and 273 plants 
where musical instruments are provided for 
employees. Mr. Clark cites testimony to show 
that benefits from musical organization are mu 
tual. 

Community aspects of such activities are 
briefly touched upon with suggestions as to 
what civic clubs, recreation departments and 
others may contribute. 


Pushcart Markets in New York City.—By 
Harry Morton Goldberg, Researcher, East Side 
Chamber of Commerce. This is the first of a 
series of research studies into community prob 
lems to be printed in the East Side Chamber 
News, and reprinted in pamphlet form. It pre 
sents the interesting historic background, and 
the pertinent legal data bearing upon this 
anomalous institution, which persists even 
while public necessity is constantly narrow 
ing the definition of what is the proper use of 
the highway, and while restrictions on parking 
and the regulation of traffic are growing more 
drastic. Effective control measures are sug 
gested (Apply to the Chamber, 26 Delancey 
St., New York.) 


An Exhibition Book.—Special Demonstra- 
tions Illustrating Features of the Work in 
Physical Education in the Newark Public 
Schools. Assembled by Randall D. Warden 
Director of Physical Education and Recreation, 
Newark. Revised and enlarged edition, 1929 
Published by the A. 8S. Barnes Co., New York. 
The Newark work has attracted much atten 
tion, and the exhibitions have occasioned many 
requests for copies of the material for pres 
entation elsewhere. This work was therefore 
prepared by the Department of Physical 
Education in its original form and met with 
so enthusiastic a reception that the new edi- 
tion demanded has been enlarged to include 
additional dances, drills, pyramids, and tum- 
bling arrangements. The 108 pages are divided 
into sections on: Free Exercises; Light Ap- 
paratus; Heavy Apparatus; Tumbling; and 
Dances. The latter includes ‘‘Gypsy Jubilee,’’ 
‘‘Clog Dance,’’ ‘‘Medley Clog,’’ .‘‘A Panto 
mime Jumping Rope Dance,’’ ‘‘The Gradua 
tion Glide,’’ and a Finale, ‘‘Maytime Assem 


bly,’’ including a group of numbers. Dot 
and line figures are effectively used to illus 
trate the ‘‘Pyramid and Plastic Poses'’ sec 


tion. $1 from the publishers 


Work of the Municipal Reference Library, 
Chicago..—A 6-page typed report, dated June 
1929. constitutes a concise statement of the 
undertakings and achievements of the Chicago 
Municipal Reference Library for 1928, incind 
ing the growth and use of the library, the 
scope and nature of requests, and studies 
made. Apply to Frederick Rex, Librarian, 
Room 1005, City Hall, Chicago, Il.) 
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Directory of City Officials and Index to 
Kansas Cities..—The 1929 edition of this mu 
nicipal directory appears as Bulletin No. 72 
of the League of Kansas Municipalities under 
date of July 1. In addition to listing cities 
and giving the dates of their incorporation, 
their 1928 population, dates of council meet 
ings, and lists and salaries of municipal of 
ficials, it presents a directory of public im 
provements. 110 pp., paper bound. $5. (Ap 
ply to League of Kansas Municipalities, Law 
rence, Kans.) 


Quality of Water of the Colorado River in 
1926-1928.—-Water-Supply Paper 636-A, United 
States Geological Survey. by C. S. Howard 
A 14-page pamphlet, giving the results ob 
tained in the continuation of a study of the 
Colorado River begun in 1925. Seven pages 
consist of analyses in tabular form. (Apply 
to the Survey, Washington, D. C.) 


The Los Angeles Municipal Exhibit.—By 
Roy A. Knox, Director, Bureau of Budget and 
Efficiency, Los Angeles. In a 3-page article in 
the National Municipal Review, July, 1929, the 
author tells how the functions of his city were 
visualized for the citizens in an _ exhibition 
which remained in the corridors of the City 
Hall from April 8 to June 30. 50c¢. (Apply 
to National Municipal League, 261 Broadway, 
New York.) 


Progress Toward Metropolitan Government 
in Cleveland and Cuyahoga County.—By Ley 
ton E, Carter, Director, Cleveland Foundation 
A 7-page article in the National Municipal Re 
view for July, constituting a clear statement 
of Cleveland's metropolitan difficulties, and 
showing why the constitutional amendment 
designed to meet them failed. 50¢. (Apply to 
National Municipal Review, 261 Broadway, 
New York.) 


The George A. Posey Tube.-A 24-page 
booklet issued as a souvenir of the dedication 
and formal opening of the tube, or tunnel 
connecting Alameda and Oakland, contains a 
history of attempts made since 1908 to accom 
plish the union of the two cities by an inner 
Bay route. Details of tunnel! construction are 
given Attractively illustrated (Apply to 
Board of Supervisors County, 
Alameda, Calif.) 


Alameda 


County Chaos in the City of New York; or 
How a Big Ache Has Grown from a Little 
Corn.—‘‘Here’s a state of things 
County government, a _ relic of antiquity 


gathers dust among us Other large cities 
have done this ancient tax-eater to death by 
unifying city and county government Isn't 
it time New York woke up!'’ In an 8-page 


nooklet, the New York City Club shows that 
it is time, and appends to the discussion a 
Proposed Constitutional Amendment to bring 
the right to modify county government in 
Greater New York within the Home Rule 
Amendment to the Constitution.’ (Apply to 
the City Club of New York, 55 W. 44th St., 
New York.) 


Black Horse of the Sea._-By Robert D. Mac- 
Millen An interesting 40-page book, well 
illustrated with photographs of work handled 
by the Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corporation 
on port and harbor development, piers, bulk- 
heads, sea-walls, bridges, boardwalks, water- 
frent protection, tunnels, dams, sewers, out- 
falls and intakes, subaqueous foundations, sub 
marine cable and pipe-laying, and dredging and 
rock removal, The house flag of this company 
shows a runaway black horse on a white field, 
frem which the book takes its name (Apply 
to the company, 17 Battery Pl., New York.) 


The Paul Laurence Dunbar Apartments and 
the Dunbar National Bank, of New York City. 

A 12-page rotogravure pamphlet of this title 
ontains articles and items reprinted from 
ther sources, descriptive of two splendid in 
titutions for Negroes founded in New York 
City by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. The co 
yperative apartment house which, with its in 
terior courts, occupies a block has proved 
successful even beyond expectations. The bank 
is a solid business enterprise. (Apply to Dun- 
tar National Bank, 2824 Eighth Ave., New 
York.) 
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IGHTEEN armored International Trucks, 
owned by Brink’s Express Company, move 
the treasure of the newly consolidated Conti- 
nental Illinois Bank and Trust Company across 
La Salle street. The delicate operation calls for 
a massing of armament, including a machine- 
gun car, 80 guards, 80 foot and mounted 
policemen, two squads of detectives, 80 bank 
policeman, and a detail of sharpshooters, 





450 Internationals to Brink’s 
—a wonderful story of Co-operation 


A fleetof 450 trucks, 
touching nearly 600 
cities —and_ Brink’s 
do only the emer- 
gency servicing them- 
selves. The main job 
is left to us—Inter- 
national Harvester 
has service wherever 
Brink’s have trucks. 


INTERNATIO 


volume—traveled in International Trucks last year in the care of Brink's 

Express Company. Brink's every-day experience with their great fleet of 
Internationals—they have put 450 of them to work in the past eight years—is a 
striking example of the after-sale service on which International Truck success is 
based. They had to have Internationals to do what they do. 


peor billions of dollars in money, valuables, and currency —a fabulous 


Brink’s Express operates from coast to coast. It has branches in 42 of the largest cities 
and serves 576 other cities. There is a nation-wide service challenge and it presents no 
problem to International Harvester. 


This Company, through its 152 Company-owned branches, assumes the responsibility 
of servicing the hundreds of Brink’s Internationals. From routine greasing to mechanical 
maintenance we do the work, mainly at night and with no interruption to the regular 
schedules. Brink’s are thus enabled to function reliably with a minimum investment in 
service facilities of their own. 


Brink’s are true to Internationals because International trucks and service are true to 
them. Owners everywhere report the same co-operation. You will find it the same. 


International sizes range from %-ton to 5-ton. Ask 
the nearest branch for a demonstration of any model. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


of America ; —_ 
606 So. Michigan Ave. (Incorporated) Chicago, Illinois 
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The Child, the Pamily, and the Court. ‘‘A 
Study in the Administration of Justice in the 
Field of Domestic Relations.’’ Part I, Gen- 
eral Findings and Recommendations, by Ber- 
nard Flexner, Reuben Oppenheimer, and Kath- 
arine E. Lenroot. Bureau Publication No. 193, 
U. 8. Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. Part II will describe the 
jurisdiction and organization of the courts in- 
cluded in this study. 87 pp. 15c¢. (Apply to 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C.) 


CONVENTIONS—WHEN AND WHERE 





Papers and Reports, National District Heat- 
ing Association.—Advance publication, Book 
2, of the Association's convention held at 
Detroit in June contains two papers: ‘‘City 
Building for the Future; Can It Be Fore 
casted,"’ by J. Rowland Bibbins, consulting 
engineer; and ‘‘Application of a Building 
Construction Forecast to a District Heating 
System,’’ by G. D. Winans (pp. 343-373 of 
complete papers). (Apply to Mr. Bibbins, 2301 
Connecticut Ave.. Washington, D. C.) 
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Other Reports Received 


Cuicaco, Int.—Rules and Regulations Governing 
Municipal Airports. 4 pp. Municipal Refer- 
ence Library, City Hall, Chicago. 2c. 

Fievenicron, N. B.—Financial Statements, 1928. 
26 pp. 

Ocpen Crry, Uran.—Auditor’s Report, 1928. 28 pp 

Witmineton, N. C.—Annual Report, Bureau of 
Fire, Department of Public Safety, year end- 
ing December 1, 1928. 54 pp 





III III III 


Aveust 4-17.—Evanston, Iu. 

National School for Commercial and Trade 
Organization Executives. Annual session. Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, John N. Van der Vries, 607 First 
National Bank Building, Chicago, IIl. 

Avucust 20-24.—Boston, Mass. 

International Association of Municipal Electri- 
cians. Annual convention. Secretary, H. N. 
Lang, P. O. Box 1864, Orlando, Fla. 

Avcust 20-22.—Fort Dopce, Iowa. 

League of Iowa Municipalities. Annual meeting. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Frank G. Pierce, Marshall- 
town, Iowa. 

Avucust 20-22.—EscanaBa, Micu. 

Michigan Association of Chiefs of Police. Annual 
meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, Alfred Seymour, 
Chief of Police, Lansing, Mich. 

Aveust 20-22.—Picrovu, Nova Scorta 

Union of Nova Scotia Municipalities. Annual 
convention. Seretary, Arthur Roberts, K. C., 
Bridgewater, N. S. 

Aveust 28-30.—Toronto, Ont. 

Ontario Municipal Association. Convention. 
Secretary-Treasurer, H. L. Brittam, 21 King 
Street East, Toronto, Ont. 

Sepremper 12-22.—Rome, Iraty 

International Federation for Housing and Town 
Planning. Congress. Organizing-Secretary, H 
Chapman, 25 Bedford Row, London, W. C. 1, 
England. 

Serremper 13-14.—Price, Urtan 

State Municipal League of Utah. Annual con- 
vention. Secretary, William A. Fraser, 414 City 
and County Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Serremper 16-20.—New York-Up-Hupson, N. Y. 

Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association. Annual 
convention. Address the Association: Widener 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sepremper 17-18.—Kenosna, Wis. 

American Water Works Association—Wisconsin 
Section. Annual convention. Secretary, L. A. 
Smith, Superintendent of Water-Works, City Hall, 
Madison, Wis. 

Septemper 17-20.—Porttann, Maine 

New England Water Works Association. Annual 
convention. Secretary, Frank J. Gifford, 715 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 

Serremper 20-26.—Toronto, Ont. 

American Prison Association. Annual Congress. 
General Secretary, E. R. Cass, 135 East 15th 
Street, New York. 

Serremper 23-26.—Quesec, P. Q. 

American Association of Port Authorities. An- 
nual convention. Secretary, Tiley S. McChesney, 
Room 200, New Orleans Court Building, New 
Orleans, La. 

Serremper 24-27.—Puucaperpnia, Pa. 

Illuminating Engineering Society. Annual con- 
vention. General Secretary, A. B. Oday, 29 West 
39th Street, New York, 

Serremsen 26-27.—Artantic City, N. J. 

New Jersey State League of Municipalities. 
Convention. Executive Secretary, Sedley H. 
Phinney, 34 West State Street, Trenton, N. J. 
Sepremper 28-30.—MInneaPouis, MINN. 

Conference of State Sanitary Engineers. An- 
nual meeting. § tary -T . R. E. Tarbett, 
u. S. Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. 





Serremper 29-Ocroper 4.—Sprincriep anp CHIcaco, 
Iu. 

American Civic Association, Inc. Third travel- 
ing annual meeting. Executive Secretary, Miss 
Harlean James, 901-3 Union Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

SepremsBer 30-Ocroper 5.—MiNnNeapoits, MINN. 

American Public Health Association. Annual 
meeting. Executive Secretary, Homer N. Calver, 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 

Sepremper 30-Ocroser 4.—Cuicaco, Ii. 

National Safety Council. Annual Safety Con- 
gress. Managing Director, W. H. Cameron, 108 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, IIl. 

October 1-2.—Fircneurc, Mass. 

Massachusetts Federation of Planning Boards. 
Annual conference. Secretary, Eleanor Manning, 
Lynn, Mass. 

Octoser 1-2.—Morcantown, W. Va. 

West Virginia Municipal League. Convention 
Executive Secrétary, E. S. Maclin, West Virgin.a 
University, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Ocrover 2.—INpDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Indiana Commercial Secretaries Association. 
Annual meeting. Secretary-Manager, Wm. H. Ar- 
nett, State Chamber of Commerce, Indianapolis 
Octoser 7-11.—Oak.anp, Cauir. 

League of California Mumeipalities. Convention 
Executive Secretary, William J. Locke, 707 Chan- 
cery Building, San Francisco, Calif. 

Ocroser 14-18.—PHLapevpnia, Pa. 

American Society for Municipal Improvements 
Annual convention. Address: E. A. Wood, City 
Engineer, Dallas, Texas (Chairman, Convention 
Arrangements Committee). 

QOcroper 14-16.—JacKSONVILLE, FLa. 

International Association of Street Sanitation 
Officials. Annual convention. Secretary, A. M 
Anderson, 100 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill 
Ocroser 14, Weex or.—Quvuesec, P. Q 

Municipal Securities Committee of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association of America. Annual 
convention. Chairman, Henry T. Ferriss, Care of 
First National Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Octoser 14-19.—Lovisvitte, Ky. 

Playground and Recreation § Association of 
America. Annual convention. Secretary, Howard 
8. Braucher, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Ocrosea 14-17.—Tuusa, OKLA. 

Southwest Water Works Association Annual 
convention. Secretary, Lewis A. Quigley, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

Octrouer 15-16.—ALexanpeia, Va. 

League of Virginia Municipalities. Annual con- 
vention. Executive Secretary, Morton L. Waller- 
stein, 408 Travelers Building, Richmond, Va 
Ocroser 17-20.—Ames, lowa 

American Country Life Association. Conference 
Executive Secretary, Benson Y. Landis, 105 East 
22nd Street, New York. 

Octroser 17-18.—Montreat, P. Q. 

Canadian Taz Conference of the Citizen's Re- 
search Institute of Canada. Convention. Direc- 
tor, Horace L. Brittain, 21 King Street East, 
Toronto, Ont. 

Octoser 17-18.—Jacksonvitie, ILL. 

Illinois Municipal League. Annual convention 

Executive Secretary, A. D. McLarty, Urbana, Ill 


Ovtoser 20-23.—Mirwaukee, Wis. 

National Association of Commercial Organization 
Secretaries. Annual convention. Secretary-Treas., 8. 
V. Saxby, Chamber of Commerce, Duluth, Minn. 
Octoser 22-25.—BirMINGHAM, ALA. 

International Association of Fire Chiefs. Annual 
convention Secretary, James J. Muleahey, Fire 
Chief, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Ocioser 24-25—Wasuineton, D. C. 

American Road Builders’ Association, City Of- 
ficials’ Division. Municipal Airport Conference 
Secretary-Director, Chas. M. Upham, National 
Press Building, Washington, D. C 
Uctosra 28-Novemser 1.—Wesr Bapen, Inp 

Asphalt Association. Convention. General 
Manager, J. E. Pennybacker, 441 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York. 

Novemper 5-9.--New Oreans, La. 

Girl Scouts, Inc. Annual meeting. Director, Mrs. 
Jane Deeter Rippin, 670 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Novemper 6-8.—Stoux Faus, 8. Dax. 

American Water Works Association—Missouri 
Valley Section. Annual meeting. Secretary, Earl 
L. Waterman, Room 104N Engineering Building, 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa. 

November 12-15.—San Antonio, Texas 

American Association of State Highway Officials 
innual convention. Executive Secretary, W. C 
Markham, 1222 National Press Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C 
November 12-14.—Cuicaco, Ii. 

Governmental Research Association Annual 
meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, Russell Forbes, 261 
Rroadway, New York. 

November 12-14.—Cuicaco, Iu 

National Association of Civic Secretaries in- 
Secretary, Miss Harlean Jamies 
905-907 Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C 
Novemper 12-14.—Curcaco, Iu 

National Municipal League Annual convention 
Secretary, Russell Forbes, 261 Broadway, New 
York 
November 14-15.-—-OsHawa, Ont 

Ontario Associated Boards of Trade and Cham- 
bers of Commerce. Annual meeting. Secretary - 
Treasurer, T. Marshall, Royal Bank Building 
Toronto, Ont 


nual meeting 


November 18-21.--Miami, Fta 

{merican Association of Zoological Parks and 
'quarcums. Annual meeting Secretary, Will O 
Doolittle, Box 422, Tulsa, Okla 
Novemeer 18-21.—Mtami, Fia 

American Institute of Park Executives and 
imerican Park Society innual convention 


Exec. Secretary, Wm. H. Walker, South Bend, Ind.’ 


November 20-23.—Fort Wonetn, Texas. 
International City Managers’ Association in- 
val convention. Executive Secretary, Clarence 
bi. Ridley, 923 East 60th Street, Chicago, Il 


Decemeper 12-13.—Wasnineton, D. C. 

Highway Research Board, National Research 
Council. Annual meeting Director, Roy W. 
Crum, B and 2ist Streets, Washington, D. C 
January 11-18.—Atiantic Crty, N. J. 

American Road Builders’ Association. Annual 
convention and Road Show. Secretary -Director, 
Charles M. Upham, National -Press Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Goodyear-equipped Pirsch fire truck, built for 
Grays Lake Fire Department, Grays Lake, Ll. 





100% Dependable . . . since 1922 


Fire truck tires must be sure and they 
must be safe. Dependability and trac- 
tion outrank every other considera- 
tion, when life and property depend 


upon ability to “get there.” 


“We have used Goodyear Tires on 
our apparatus since 1922 and still have 
the first time to experience any trouble 
whatsoever with them,” says the let- 
ter from Glen C. Craft, secretary, Grays 
Lake Fire Department. 

This dependability is a definite 
characteristic of every Goodyear Tire. 
Uniformity of manufacture is thestart- 
ing point. Supertwist, the famous 
Goodyear cord material, in the body 


of the tire assures greatly increased vi- 


tality and enduring resistance to fatigue. 


Long economical wear, as well as 
powerfully gripping traction, are built 
into the All-Weather Tread. It grips 
and holds on any pavement, with its 
deep-grooved, sharp-edged blocks of 
heavy rubber. 


r y y 


For road and street maintenance, for 
street sprinkling, for garbage hauling, 
there are specific Goodyear Tires which 
accurately fit the hauling conditions. 
Your local Goodyear Truck Tire Serv- 
ice Station Dealer is equipped to give 
you expert recommendations, together 
with service which gets the fullest 
mileage out of every tire 


More Tons Are Hauled on Goodyears 


Than on any Other Tires 








Copyright 1929, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 


Why not remember to mention Tue American City? 
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NEWS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned with ihe 
Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 











A New Deep-Well Turbine Pump 

A new 6-inch and a new 8-inch deep- 
well turbine pump have been announced 
by the American Well Works, Aurora, II! 
These turbines have been built in re- 
sponse to a demand for a turbine to fit 
smaller bored walls. The deep-well tur- 
bine consists of the turbine head proper, 
which is the driving unit, the supporting 
pipe which encloses the driving shaft, and 
the turbine itself, which consists of the 
number of stages necessary for the spe- 
cific requirements. 

The turbine head consists of the vertical 
motor mounted on a rigid and compact 
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THE NEW AMERICAN DEEP-WELL 
TURBINE FOR 6- AND 8-INCH 
BORED WELLS 





base. The thrust bearing of the motor is 
designed to carry the line shaft and pro- 
pellers. To the turbine head is attached 
the supporting pipe, to the lower end of 
which is attached the turbine proper. The 
turbine proper is a special style of the 
turbine type of centrifugal and is designed 
with the usual special American features. 

All bearings are oil-lubricated by grav- 
ity feed from the surface, the gravity feed 
being electrically controlled. Provision 
is made for complete drainage of all waste 
oil and water leakage, and the discharge 
pipe is located above the floor level 
which permits of easy access. 


A Device for Determining 
Free Chlorine in Water 

A new piece of equipment, known as the 
LaMotte Chlorine Colorimeter, for de- 
termining free or residual chlorine in 
drinking water, has been developed by the 








a” 
THE LA MOTTE CHLORINE COLORIMETER 


LaMotte Chemical Products Co.. Balti- 
more, Md. The set consists of eight per- 
manent chlorine color standards in’ La- 
Motte sealed Nessler tubes with polished 
tops and bottoms, representing 0.02, 0.04, 
0.06, 0.08, 0.10, 0.15, 0.20 and 0.30 parts 
per million of chlorine, respectively; thre 
open Nessler tubes for the test sample; a 
50-cubic-centimeter bottle of orthotolidine 
reagent with 0.5-cubic-centimeter pipette 
and nipple; and a LaMotte Colorimeter 
for Nessler tube comparison, all compactly 
arranged in a polished wooden case with 
a sturdy handle for carrying. 

Previously, great difficulty has been ex- 
perienced with standards kept in open 
Nessler tubes, due to contamination from 
cork and rubber stoppers, and both con- 
tamination and loss of material if the 
solutions are kept in bottles and poured 
into the tubes when determinations are 
made. To eliminate these difficulties, all 
standards, including those for color, nitro- 
gen, chlorine, iron nitrate, ete., are put up 
in closed Nessler tubes with polished tops 
and bottoms. The standard tubes are 
filled through side arms which are then 
sealed off, preserving the standards from 
contamination of any kind. The special 
Colorimeter must be used in making de- 
terminations with these sealed standards 

In making the determination, one of the 
open Nessler tubes is filled to the mark 
with the water to be tested, 0.5-cubie cen- 
timeter of the orthotolidine reagent added 
by means of the pipette, and the tube is 
shaken to insure thorough mixing and 
placed in the middle hole of the Colori- 
meter. Two consecutive color standards, 
for example, those representing 0.04 and 
0.06 parts per million are then placed in 
the remaining two holes on either side of 
the test sample. The tops of the tubes 
are held toward a window or other soure¢ 
of daylight and the standards changed if 
necessary, until the color of the reflection 
of the test sample in the mirror éither 
matches that of the reflection of one of 
the standards or lies between the two. If 
the exact match is obtained, the chlorine 





concentration in parts per million is read 
off directly from the standard with which 
the match is obtained. If the color les 
between those of the standards on either 
side, the reading is taken as the average 
of the two. Thus, if it lies between 0.04 
ind 0.06, it is taken as 0.05 parts per mil- 
hon 

This set is also supplied with permanent 
standards and reagents for determining 
nitrogen, nitrates, nitrites, total iron, man- 
ganese, etc. The new principle of making 
determinations by matching the reflec- 
tions in the mirror, instead of looking 
down through the tubes, makes the read- 
ing much more simple and accurate 


A New 2)-Gallon Hand 
Fire Extinguisher 

A new model 2'%4-gallon fire extinguisher 
of the soda-acid type, designed « speci lly 
for fire department service, has been an- 
nounced by the American-LaFrance & 
Foamite Corporation, Elmira, N. Y. This 
extinguisher is known as the Rough Rider. 
It is splash-proof, easy to handle, easy to 
operate, and able to withstand rough 
usage. 

The splash-proof feature of the Rough 
Rider has been provided for in two ways 
The glass acid bottle is of the double- 
neck type which prevents the acid from 
coming out of the bottle until the extin- 
guisher is tipped to an angle of over 45 
degrees. The acid bottle is also provided 
with a heavy cup-shaped lead stopple 
which fits snugly ever the top of the bot- 
tte and cannot be easily jolted off, but 
drops off the bottle when the extinguisher 
is inverted. As a further safeguard, the 
discharge on the inside of the extinguisher 
runs in a half-circle around the extin- 
guisher shell. 

This extinguisher is provided with 
heavy leather carrying straps, arranged so 
is to be easily slipped onto a fireman’s 
back or over his shoulders and allow him 
tree use of his 
hands when climb- 
ing a ladder. The 
Rough Rider is 
put into operation 


by merely invert- 





ing the de vice 
and controlling the 
stream with the 
nozzle, which is of 
the shut-off type 
to prevent wasting 

chemical. There 


ire no valves to 


ol 














Tne NEW ROUGH 
RIDER NON- 
SPLASH FIRE DE- 
PARTMENT SODA- 
ACID FIRE EXTIN- 
GUISHER 


open and it is not 
necessary to break 
the glass bottle to 
ope rate the eX- 


tinguisher 
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FOR HAULING 








on time any time at low cost 
every time—Dodge Trucks 


For any hauling job, Dodge 
Trucks are safe, dependable 
workers. Grade or full loads, 
they pull with sureness. Open 
road or in the get-away, their 
speed and pick-up insure more 
niles, more trips, more ma- 
terial hauled. 


On the cost sheets—of any 
owner they now serve — 
Dodge Trucks show records 
hard to better . . . . In op- 
eration and in upkeep, their 
cost is surprisingly low. Low 


DODGE BROTHERS 


first cost and long life add 
still more to their economy. 
Test Dodge Trucks with your 
needs in mind. Compare 
these rugged, modern workers 
with any other truck, no mat- 
ter what its price. Go over the 
complete line with your Dodge 
Brothers Dealer. He can de- 
liver the correct chassis, com- 
plete with the right body, 


ready for your service. 


Youcan put a Dodge Truck to 


work on any hauling job with 


full assurance that it will save 
money on that job. Thousands 
and thousands of users of 


Dodge Trucks will tell you so. 


PRICES 
MERCHANTS EXPRESS— 
109” wheelbase (4-cyl.) . . $ 545 
COMMERCIAL TRUCK— 
120° wheelbase (6-cyL) . . 775 
1-TON—133" wheelbase (4-cyl.) . . 745 
1-TON—133" wheelbase (6-cyl.) . , 845 
1-TON—140" wheelbase (6-cyl.) 
Heavy Duty .... . 1065 
1 4%-TON—150" wheelbase (6-cyl.) . - 1345 
14-TON—165” wheelbase (6-cyl.) . - 1415 
2-TON--150" wheelbase (6-cyl.) . - 1515 
2-TON—165” wheelbase (6-cyl.) . - 1585 
3-TON—135" wheelbase (6-cyl.) . - 1745 
3-TON—165" wheelbase (6-cyl.) - 1775 
3-TON—185" wheelbase (6-cyl.) . . . 1845 


Chassis f. o. b. Detroit 





(@> CHRYSLER 
Se MOTORS 
PRODUCT 


SOLD BY 


DODGE 


BROTHERS 


Mention Tue American Crty—it helps. 


DEALERS 
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FRONT VIEW, SHOWING TYPE-S SNO-PLOW WITH LEVELING WING SET 
FOR BEVELING SIDE BANKS 


A Snow-Plow with a Separate 
Leveling Wing 
This is the time of 
towns and counties are looking over thei 
equipment to decide what must be added 
to keep streets and highways clear of 
snow during the coming winter. Frink 
Sno-Plows, made by Carl H. Frink, Clay- 
ton, Thousand Islands, N. Y., are designed 
to efficiently handle a depth of snow equal 
to the height of the moldboard at the 
nose, although they have been used satis- 
factorily to handle depths up to 10 feet 
The moldboards spread to a width 2 to 3 
feet wider than the blade, leaving a 
eled bank instead of a perpendicular on 


year when cities 


be Ve 
Through the medium of the drive bars 
pivoted at the plow as well as to thi 
chassis, the rear or heel of the plow can 
be tilted up or down to change the pitch 
of the blade as the conditions require 
The blade is held in position by steady 
chains secured to either rear side of the 
plow and passing through grab-links se- 
cured to the lifting device. Chilled cast 
shoes about 12 inches long are secured to 
the bottom frame of the plow well toward 
the blade. These act as rockers when ad- 
justing the heel, permitting the blade 
either to ride the road surface to scrap 
clean, or off the road 3 or 4 
leave that amount of snow for sleighing 

A push frame is secured to the front of 
the truck frame for pushing the plow 
which is not pushed from the front axl 
To this push frame is secured the lifting 


inches to 

















REAR VIEW, SHOWING ONE WING IN USE 


levice which extends forward to a point 
lirectly over the center of the plow. A 
‘old rolled screw gi ib hook Is thre aided 
'O Talse ind lowe1 through a bevel gear 
resting on a thrust ball bearing at the 
top outer end of the lifting device, thus 
insuring an easy lift. A pinion gear 
meshes with the bevel gear at right angles 


ind is pinned to a rod which extends back 
into the cab 
near the driver, permitting him to ea 
raise the blade of the plow 10 to 14 inch: 

ff the With the blade lifted in this 
manner, the truck may be 
job to the next. The hift 


crank or whe 


t 
7 
Sli 


ending in a | 


road 
driven at uti 
speed Irom one 
ing device does not interfere with the 
f the truck for other 

The Frink leveling wing is used to trim 
off the tops of high banks, rolling the snow 
back to eliminate the canal effect of 
which, if left 
with the first heavy wind. The 
built of steel throughout, properly ribbed 
strength. A 


secured to the 


purposes 


1 cut 
as plowed, would easily fill 
wings aré 


with angles and flats to give 
double-acting hinge unit 
truck frame just back of the cab 
raising and 
ut, neither operation interfering with the 
other. The same action applies at the rea 
end of the 
tubular 


permits 


lowering or swinging in ot 


wing where automatic tripping 
lo« ited Th 


14-ton 


push braces are 
weight of the wing is handled by a 
hoist hooked to a standard on the 
the truck body. Usually but one 


used with the plow, although the two may 


side ol 
wing 
be used, if necessary. The wings will 1 


jump out of a snowbank, but will kes 
the level at which 


The new Type 8S Frink Sno-Plow is built 


thev are set 


with a slight shear to the cutting edg 
prevent the snow from loading up on the 
moldboard when the plow is ised 
slow speeds. This plow is designed 
that there is no perceptible side thi 
even when using only one side of I 
plow 


Frink Sno-Plows are adaptabl 
with any make of truck or 
successfully handle all conditions of snow 
leaving a smooth, cleanly 
face for traffic. 


tractor ina 


/ evr 


scraped 


Guarding the Atlantic City 
Auditorium Against Fire 
The new Atlantic City Convention Hall 
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ind Munieipal Auditorium 
of the 


which is one 
its kind in the 


largest buildings of 


world, is equipped throughout with fire 
protection devicés made by the American- 
LaFrance and Foamite Corporation, Utica, 
N. } 

With the equipment, most of which was 
inst illed prior to the ope ning of the iudi- 


torlum on May 31, the building and its 

protected against 
iny emergency which might be 
fire The Foamite devices 


four 40-gallon engines, seve 


contents are practically 
caused by 
which include 
n 5-gallon hand 
extinguishers, and 128 2%-gallon = ex- 


tinguishers, are capabl ol 


3.985 


producing ap- 
gallons of fire nother- 
The 


pled with 32 soda and acid type hand ex- 


proximately 
ing Firefoam building is also sup- 
tinguishers which have an 
ity of 80 gallons of fluid 


weregate capa- 


total of 114 


irbon tetrachloride Fire-Guns are ilso 
included, having a total capacity of 125'4 
quarts 

The wuditorium is also equipped with 


ten A lfite 


ind two 2-cylinder 


dioxide extinguishers 


Alfite battery 


carbon 


systems 


Each cylinder contains 50 pounds ot car 
bon dioxide gas which, when released in 
eo re, expands about 450 times and 
lower! the oxvgen content of the ur to 
ch an extent that combustion is impos- 


Parking and Street Signs 


Parking signs made of face plate 1] 
hes in diameter with a total height of 
3h. feet, which can be iried il considered 
desirable, and a 1l-inch pipe standard 
ind a 25-pound base ire made by the 


A. D. Joslin Manufacturing Co., Manistee, 


i RORERS: 


PARKING 


Q0OAM TO 79°PM 
“ e 


A TYPICAL TRAFFIC WARN 





ING SIGN 
Mic lr} parking sii ’ velghs 35 
id If desired, special brackets for 
ting the sign proper on teicyraph 
light pole can be secured from the 
iny 
The A. D. J Mar ring Co 
h t lard ‘ gns 
brig! ( I f re ! on 
pe! ne bl k DuPor [) » Hack 
ground, making ry legil combu 
I [wo siz ft lett | 
ith these sigr 


Yeomans Appoints Representative 
Yeomans Brothers Co., Chicago, IIl., an- 


ince the ippomtment of the Ryan Sales 
Co., 1122 Stahlman Building, Nashville, 
renn., to represent them in that stat 
ist of the Tennessee tive! They will 
handle the complete Yeomans line, which 


neludes sewage ejectors, bilge pumps, 
water-supply pumps, general service 
pumps, condensation return pumps and 


rotary air-compressors 


= ——— 
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= wear 
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fer Economical Transportation 





CHEVROLET Six -Cylinder TRUCKS 





Six-Cylinder Performance 
Outstanding Economy G 
Exceptional Capacity - - 
at Amazing Low Prices! 


Chevrolet Six-Cylinder Trucks have set 
a new standard for performance in the 
low-price field. The new six-cylinder 
valve-in-head motor is smooth, power- 
ful and unusually flexible in traffic. The 
four-wheel brakes are quiet and posi- 
tive. And steering is delightfully easy 
over any road. 


Chevrolet Six-Cylinder Trucks provide 
gasoline mileage equal to that of their 
famous four-cylinder predecessors. 
Rugged construction in every unit gives 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, 


them remarkable dependability. And 
unusual maintenance economy is assured 
by inexpensive nationwide service and 
extremely low-priced parts. 


Chevrolet Six-Cylinder Trucks are built 
with an over-length, rigidly-braced, 
channel-steel frame. This makes pos- 
sible the mounting of bodies of excep- 
tionally large carrying capacity. And, 
whether the loads be of concentrated 
weight or of bulky materials, they are 
properly distributed and balanced. 


But, most remarkable of all, these new 
Chevrolet Trucks are actually available 
in the price range of the four! And there 
is a Chevrolet body type designed to 
meet your individual requirements. See 
your Chevrolet dealer today—and 
arrange for a trial load demonstration. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Sedan $ Light Delivery $ 
Delivery ..... Chassis cece 


i 545 virenchn* $650 


All prices f. o. b. factory, Flint, Michigan 





Pe es SAN 











A SIX 


IN THE PRICE RANGE OF THE FOUR! 
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A New Process of Con- 
crete Pavement Con- 
struction 

The Monolite 
crete pavement constructio) 


Monolit: 


rocess of con- 


developed by the 


Co. of America, 1004 Hearst 
Building, San Fr incisco, Cali 
consists In Interposing betw 
the concrete and the subg 


previously prepared | 


ing and rolling 





AN INSTALLATION AT GOSHEN, MASS., LAST WIN liquid ! ot 
TER, SHOWING EFFECTIVENESS OF SNO-BAR PENCE rocess e to 


A New Type of Snow-Fence 

A strong and durable snow-fence whic! 
is readily set up and is known as the Sno- 
Bar, is manufactured by George L. Bar- 
rus Co., Lithia, Mass. The Sno-Bar fence 
consists of hinged slotted steel arms set uy 
as shown in the illustration with 14-foot 
lengths of 1 x 6-inch rough-sawed boards 
set into the self-locking slots. It can b« 
set up readily over rough terrain, an- 
chored with stakes driven through the 
base and readily dismantled in the spring 
It is made in three heights, 4, 5 and 6 
feet. It takes about 8 posts for 100 lineal 
feet of fence, and 309 board feet for this 
distance for a 5-foot fence. The ordinary 
4-foot fence requires a storage space of 
36 cubic feet without posts, while the 5- 
foot Sno-Bar stores in 25 cubic feet. The 
posts mesh together in less space and hav: 
no points or hooks to scratch or tear. 

The initial cost of the Sno-Bar is higher 
than for the picket types of snow-fences, 
but, according to the manufacturer, the 
costs of the 5-foot Sno-Bar compared with 
the cost of the ordinary picket fence shows 
savings. The average total cost for 1,000 
lineal feet of the 4-foot picket fence for a 
period of 20 years is computed as $980, 
and for the 5-foot picket fence $1,220 
The 5-foot. Sno-Bar for this same period 
costs $550 





A SNO-BAR FENCE, SHOWING CON- 
STRUCTION OF SLOTS IN THE 
STANDARD 


process ol 
onsequent change of volum 
swelling ind to pr 
ilkaline 


salts in the soil on the bottom of 


ind drying; 


injurious ation ol 


crete pavement 


In laying pavement by the Monolit: 
process, the grading should be done in 
such a manner as to obtain a maximum 
de nsity in the upper foot of the finished 
subgrade, which should be practically dry 
No sprinkling or watering should be done 
prior to placing the concrete slab 

On the subgrade prepared as above, an 
isphalt-saturated felt should be laid in 
strips, each strip overlapping the previous 
one by not less than one-half its width 

Before laying the second strip an ad- 
hesive waterproof paint should be applied 
to the first strip in such a manner that th 
second strip will adhere continuously to 
the one already in place 

In placing the concrete on this water- 
should _ be taken to 
prevent the displacement or mutilation 
of the waterproof base, replacing any dam- 
aged portions. 


proof base, care 


An Automatic Pressure Stabilizer 
for Water-Mains 

An automatic pressure stabilizer fot 
direct-pumped water-supplies which main- 
tains any predetermined amount of wate! 
pressure from 1 to 200 pounds, has beet 
tested and developed by the Elliott 
Manufacturing Co., Oklahoma City, Okla 
This device cuts off the pump motors 
when the pressure reaches the maximum 
desired, and puts them on again whet 
the pressure reaches the minimum. I 
its operation, the 
the effect of 
sh ck 

The stabilizer is simple in construction 
and weighs but 40 pounds. By the us 
of water against air and air against oil 
the entire stabilizing effect is accom- 
plished. Being automatic in operation 
it requires practically no attention other 
than periodical inspection to see that th 
water pressure is within the proper limits 
It also eliminates the need of installing 
a dead line. 

There are many installations, especial- 


eliminat 
water-hammer and _ lin 


stabilizer 
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SHOWING TYPICAL INSTALLATION OF 
ELLIOTT STABILIZER 


4 

y I d 
y I l ni 
I In I ich 

i { n ha 

re slacto when ing i 

sure regulator t im] \ float 
vitch could be installed, but the cost of 
S I vould ere Le! on account 
running electric lines from the float 
Viten th motor In many cases a dis- 
14 several miles. If a pressure regu- 
lator is installed at the pump, a dead line 


must be installed to operate on static 
head only from the tank With the El- 
liott stabilizer, this is not necessary as it 
is used with a starter and pressure switch 
It is particularly desirable when it is 
necessary that close range in tank levels 
be maintained 

The stabilizer has been tested over a 
period of several months by installations 
in the municipal water plants at Okla- 
homa City, Mineo, Medford and other 
Oklahoma towns, and has functioned satis- 
factorily in every case. It has been the 


means of a considerable power saving and 











EXTERIOR CUT-AWAY 
VIEW VIEW 
OF THE OF THE 
ELLIOTT ELLIOTT 
STABILIZER STABILIZER 
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AMER'CAN CITY 














E offer your municipal de- 
partment any General 
Motors Truck (whatever avail- 
able model, chassis or body most 
closely meets your require- 
ments). We furnish gasoline and 
a man to accompany your driver, 
without obligation to you. 


Put the truck into your serv- 
ice. Find out whether it handles 
more work-per-<dlay—and how 
much more. How much time it 
cuts off of any given haulage job. 
How it adds greater safety in all 
traffic. How your men like it. 
What its operating costs are— 
and how much it may save you 
there. 


This test will give } you accurate 
facts obtainable in no other way 
—facts instead of opinion or 





GENERAL 


1 eS 
at 


fo every 


< ~ 


“hearsay.” It is a modern safe- 
guard to wise truck-investment. 


Obviously only real value, real 
performance, make possible this 
unique offer — value and per- 
formance that are precisely what 
you would expect from trucks 


bearing this name. 
Accept this sincere offer. 


Make the Test NOW. 


PONTIAC-powered light duty equip- 
ment (7 types of different basic 
Straight Ratings; $625 to $1085). 


BUICK-powered medium-, and heav- 
ier-duty (33 types of different basic 
Straight Ratings; $1395 to $3315). 


BIG BRUTE-powered for heaviest 
duty (two types of 28,000 Ibs. Straight 
Rating capacities $4250-$4350). 


(Note: Above prices chassis only 
f.o.b. Pontiac, Michigan) 


The WorRK= TEST 


is a sincere offer 


MUNICIPAL 
DEPARTMENT 


J 











‘. 


Pictured above 
are 6 PONTIAC. 
powered GENERAL 
MOTORS TRUCKS 
in the service of the 
CITY OF 
PITTSBURGH 
—which operates 
32 GENERAL 
a TRUCKS 














( 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS 


MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY, Pontiac, Michigan 


Nation-wide service and sales-representation: Factory Branches, Distributors, and Dealers, in 1500 principal cities and towns 
Time payments financed through Y. M. C. A. plan, at lowest available rates 


ALWAYS INVESTIGATE 


WHAT 


GENERAL MOTORS 





Why not remember to mention Toe Amearcan City? 
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A New Highway Maintainer = —___—_—__— 

A new type of two-lever drag main- 
tainer known as the General Planetainet 
which combines the leveling principle of 
the drag with the cutting action of the 
road patrol or maintainer, has been de- 
veloped by the General Wheelbarrow Co 
3140 East 65th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
In appearance the Planetainer resembles 
a two-lever drag, except in the front blad 
which is a curved grader blade similar to 
that on a regular maintainer, to the back 
of which is attached a curved steel plan- 





ing shoe that irons out the road. Figur 
1 of the second illustration shows how the 
blade is set for planing or cutting at the \* 
grade line when the road is not filled with 
deep ruts In this position the blade is 
carried on the shoe, holding it firm and 
eliminating chattering, resulting in an 





even cut and a smooth surface 
When the road is rutty and there is 
much material to be moved, the blade is 











set as in Figure 2. With the blade in this THE GENERAL PLANETAINER 
position, the dirt cut from the high spots 
is spread by the shoe to fill the ruts, the by short chains directly behind the gay The improved Butler vacuut | 
: shoe also serving to break up clods between the two forward units. When for cleaning streets, made by the Butl 
For the last trip over the road or where oined in this manner, the Planetainers Manufacturing Co., 43 Exchange Place 
smoothing only is necessary, the blade is’ will work an 18-foot strip New York, is reported to be in us 
adjusted to positions 3 or 4. In either For narrower roads, the single or two- New York, Chicago, Cleveland, St. Loui 
of these positions, the clods are broken ~way Planetainer may be used, the single Detroit, Duquesne, Pa., Dayton, Ohio 
unit being drawn Cleveland Heights, Ohio, Durham, N. ¢ 
‘ by a team, while Bayonne, N. J., Portland, Maine, Greeley 
h the two- and three- Colo., Irvington, N. J., Asbury Park, N. J 
wav Planetainers Houston, Texas, San Francisco and Oak 
q require i tractor land Calif.. is well is In Hav ina, Cul 
Brisbane Australia, and Balboa, spain 
Street Cleaning = According to the manufacturer, tests 
by the Vacuum covering several years show that th 
Method vacuum street cleaner can cover an ave! 


It is becoming iwze area of 60,000 square yards per da) 
more and more ap- hese figures were the result of tests in 
parent that the Cities where heavy traffic prevailed, and 
measure of pride of they might be increased in less congested 
SHOWING HOW THE BLADE AND PLANING SHOE ARE SET TO people in their city "eas. According to the report, the cost 

PLANE, CUT OR IRON THE ROAD 





of cleaning streets by the vacuum method 


Is in proportion : ‘ 
varies from 16 cents to 26 cents per 1,000 


to the diligence 


and the material spread and ironed out with which they go about the work of Sa&™@re 3 ards A report trom Greele; 
. 1n : lo. «s « 2.) eweener thers 

with the shoe. keeping it clean. The fact that a clean ©! tates that the Butler sweeper thet 
If the road is hard or there is much ma-_ City is a healthy city has long been recoz- cleans 80,000 to 100,000 square yards ot 


f 


terial to be moved, the Planetainer may nized, and civic bodies as well as health pavement dairy at a cost of $17.45 per 8 
be weighted down or the operator may authorities the world over are now en- hour shift, this figure including interé 
ride on the wide platform, the channel gaged in what is almost a united effort to depreciation labor, gasoline, oil and 
steel cross-bars providing a sure footing keep the streets of their cities clean 


for him. 








The Planetainer is rigidly and strongly —_—- 
constructed of heavy angle steel, and the 
frame is high-arched to clear dirt being 
turned up by the blade. The hitches ar — 
: eurved high over the blade and swiveled ——J_O—— ae 

11g ho achine , ring < , es . | 
to adjust the machine for working at any e. _ | 














angle. The blade is made of high-grade, . 
special-analysis grader-blade steel 5/16- * _ 
inch thick and curved to cut clean, whil 
the shoe is made of %-inch steel plate 
bent to shape. The rear blade is made of 
Y%4-inch flat steel. The blades, which are 
7 feet long, are adjustable to eight posi- ‘ } 
tions by levers conveniently located for 
the operator. The rear blade offsets the - 

forward by a foot, giving the machine an a _ . 
8-foot cutting width. 

For wide roads three Planetainers may 
be joined together, the two forward units 
being held apart by an adjustable angle 
steel strut bar, and the third unit fastened THE LATEST MODEL OF THE BUTLER VACUUM STREET SWEEPER 
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CLETRAC 


Crawler Tractors 
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Cetrac 





MiiTinwiica will 


Cletracs Fully 
Meet the Modern 
Needs of Industry 


IGGER implements—bigger 

loads — bigger schedules! 
All along the line the call today 
is for greater speed and greater out- 
put. More yards moved per hour, more 
miles covered per day; more work ac- 
complished per dollar spent! 


“hh 
i i 


Cletrac Crawler Tractors perfectly meet 
these modern demands. Their ad- 
vanced design, exceptional power and 
remarkable capacity make them the 
ideal power units for all the jobs of 
highway and general contracting work. 
Built in a complete line of units from 
20 h. p. to 100 h, p., Cletracs cover the 
entire range of power requirements. 
Write for literature. 


The Cleveland Tractor Co. 
19326 Euclid Avenue 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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New Sundh Representatives ae EN 
Gordon H. Gildersleeve, 439 Terminal * . = 
7 . ww 2 ta 
Tower Building, Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
appointed by the Sundh Electric Co., 
Inc., Parkhurst Street at Avenue C, 
Newark, N. J., to represent the company .. 22am } 
: > _* — 
in northern Ohio, in the place of Frank 
O. Wallene, who has left to devote his 
entire time to his engineering work 
The Sundh Co. has also announced that ~ 
E. H. Bollenbacher, formerly with Me- 5S 
Clellan & Junkersfield, has been ap- ; < s 
pointed its representative in the states of << ° 
Georgia, Florida and South Carolina, with . 
headquarters at 805 Forsyth Building, At- 
lanta, Ga. J. W. Eshelman, who former- 
ly handled this territory, will remain in Fahy 
Birmingham, but will cover Alabama only 3 VAP . 
Airport Lighting Demon- A TYPICAL GRADE CROSSING PAVED WITH CUSHIONED BULLFROG PAVER UNITS 
stration Truck . ; Uy ae 
; nd boundary light fittings, controlled by made i niormit f the curb is sul 
A specially equipped demonstration wes rmity. J 
. 5 Pyle-National heavy-duty switches stantially made, it affords \ 
truck which was used at Ford Airport dur- ral 
S : < : On the roof of the truck are mounted proach withstanding highway traffic and 
ing the week of the Detroit Aircraft senlan’ ahs ieee eibiesthien , Mold a ts th rl 
. . . i lum De 0 iircral avig Oo gnts 1i8so protects railway paving he ral 
Show, is now on a tour of airports near 9 ; ad : horas io 
New York City. Stops of several day sing a separate 12-volt circuit fed from way paving is not on a fixed foundation 
aN ¢ : ‘ Ss severa aays 

= : Line iotor Z tor 8 . Ss alse Se¢ nd must y) € vable Sector t Ving 
are being made to demonstrate the air- pe motor generator _ which is also wed end m be removable. Becti nn oe 

. for two sizes of aircraft landing lights in- can fill in the space between the outside 
port lighting secured with the lighting sys- ; ' 

. = sig 2 one taro stalled on the truck. of the railhead, and the fixed paving must 
tem of the Pyle-National Co., 1334-1358 . “va light cl ae . tl 
North Kostner Avenue, Chicago, III As set up for airport lighting demon- 8‘ 1 shght clearance because o 1e 

The large Diamond T truck has been ‘“'Ttion, this equipment duplicates over Movement o! the paving which — 
. : ; x ’ ) { airnor hy that of the tr *k 
equipped to permit the operation of all portion of the or the distributed ™ 
. , lig g de D ) ‘le- t eng!i- f the lie paving is of concrete. 1 
types of airport and aircraft lighting lighting developed by Pyle-National engi if tl gabbana aren n 
. . . neers . Ss Ss y Ss > , s } - sn ( YT ©] er Wig I} ‘onstructec 3 
equipment. Electric power is generated ~ rs which is distinguished by its uni h yuld | ith r origina ly constru la 
by a Pyle-National Type O gas engin« form, glareless distribution and the ab- above suggested or brought to these 
generator unit, delivering 3 kilowatts at ~ wie pe ee those cast st — If the paving is of brick or 
110 volts to the projector, boundary and planes on the field : . om If-contained, a pare ir! 
: : : should be construe this case, it not 
obstacle light circuits. A motor generator = . oe nould nstructed. In thi 
set supplies the 12-volt circuits used for Where Railway Paving and ae, ee ae jana of Higgs wat 
aircraft navigation lights, landing lights, Thoroughfare Paving Meet integration at the tracks, but also sey le 
; al tes the p from the portable , 
etc., and 18 also used to charge the aux- The distance between railroad gag , n permanent rom porvank 
iliary batteries which are carried lines has been standardized at 4 feet 8% = diag 
Two type 2375 floodlight projectors, one inches, from which is subtracted a uni- Phe Indianapolis Switch & Frog Co., 
. . » . . ° nrinof ] y 2, 1] 
equipped for field floodlighting and the form flangeway of 3 inches, leaving a ‘Springfield, Ohio, has developed the B ull- 
i other for the directional beacon are car- universal width of 50% inches, to cover 'TOf met il paving for grade crossings 
i ried. A platform has been built over the which practically any known material can hese metal plates interlock when laid in 
‘ truck body at the rear, equipped with a be used with more or less success. The Position and interweave to make a sym- 
davit for hoisting the large projectors and best of crossings are neither smooth-riding ™etr il mat of | aving Of any length and 
with mounting base so that projectors can nor efficient if the approaches are bad. W!th a permanent salety trea 1 surface 
1. . > h 1 s I ored up Tr ‘ 
be used at the customary elevated mount- The perfect pavement is a fixed and per- Each plate is anchored upon and under 
. . err +} » xe f throug rs sting 
ing height. Ceiling projectors, course manent pavement, while not only must he ba of the rail through insulating 
light projector, and hangar floodlights are railroad paving be removable, but its locks of resilient composition. The in- 
pro) . I | 
mounted on a shelf at one side of the very foundation moves with track action Sula ng blocks are contained in recesses 4 
truck. The curb line or the point at which the within the two supporting legs, which ex- 


All projectors are wired with flexible public paving terminates should be level ‘e®¢@ Gownward below the base of the rail 
cable leads with Pyle-National attach- with the track rails, uniformly equidistant ilongside and between the ties. The free 
ment plugs, to be plugged into the recep- from the track rails, and the edge should nds of the plates rest upon stringer rails 
tacle fittings which are a part of the cir- be protected with a steel angle. So far laid in the center of the track and out- 
cuit wired in conduit on the roof of the there has been no uniformity either in the Side « wh track rail. The stringer rails 


Yo wre ee 


. \ | t t r f e] less 
truck body. location or in the construction of this are old rails approximately one inch | 
Also mounted on the inside of the truck curb. If it is standardized, the various '™® height than the running rail 
roof is a complete layout of vaporproof types of removable paving for railroad All units 


ire of standard 20-inch width 
ire two separate plates, the ap- 


lamp fittings, obstacle light, course light crossings could be standardized and_ be but there 
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NIGHT VIEW AT THE FORD AIRPORT, DEARBORN, MICH., SHOWING LIGHT BEAM FROM ONE PYLE-NATIONAL 24-INCH FLOOD. 
LIGHT PROJECTOR 
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44 more Highway Trailers for Gncinnati 


8 in ’27—10 in ’28—and now 44 in ’29—that’s the way 
Cincinnati has bought Highway Trailers for its Waste 
Collection Department. 

The first installation in 1927 was an experiment, a test 
of our claims of efficiency and economy. The proof was 
conclusive . . . the trailers cut costs and reduced collec- 
tion complaints. The fleet of 10 bought in 1928 established 
a similar performance record. Now, convinced that High- 
way Trailers offer the only solution of its garbage collection 
problem, Cincinnati orders 44 more. 




















He RAIL 


Colonel Sherrill, city manager, says that Highway 


Trailers have tremendously increased the efficiency of the 
department 
the service. 


lowered the cost and greatly improved 


In his annual report he said ‘“‘Unit costs for the first 10 


months of 1928 have been 69.9c per cubic yard as against 
82.6c per cubic yard for the first 10 months of 1927.” 


City officials will be interested in data and literature 


concerning Highway Trailers success in Cincinnati and 
other cities. Write us for it. 
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e Littleford Heavy-Dut 1LL-STEEL Too 
r, 8 feet long, 45 mches wide, and 29 inches 


cp made f 12-gauge steel with heavily rom 








The Littleford ALL-STEEL Utility Tool woa 
has forty cubic feet of storage space with properly 
wranged shelves for small, medium and large tools. 


TOOL BOXES: > 
With the Strength |: : 3 
of ALL-STEEL  {.:3 

CONSTRUCTION |: :; 





Littleford ALL-STEEL Portable Tool Boxes 
require absolutely no maintenance under the 
hardest usage. They cost no more than any 
first-class wooden tool box and will last three 
to four times as long. 

The boxes are water-tight and the ALL- 
~TEEL Construction affords perfect protec- 
tion for jack hammers, picks, shovels, drills, 
etc. Leave your tools at the job—they are safe 
in a Littleford ALL-STEEL Tool Box. 

Write for complete descriptive literature and 
jrices. You will be under no obligation. 


LITTLEFORD BROS. 


500 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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proach plate 20 inches long, and the mid- 
dle plate, which is one-half of standard 
railway track gage, or 28 inches long 
Each approach and each middle plate is 
identical in every way excepting that they 
are right and left to the extent that th 
interlocking lug is on one edge of the 
plate in the one instance and on the other 
edge in the other. This is for the purpos 
of laying the plate in the center of th 
highway to each side, leaving one-half of 
the highway undisturbed and open to trai- 
fic whenever the tie system of the rail- 
road requires attention. 

These units are self-adjusting to varia- 
tions of track movement, expanding and 
contracting, and are always substantially 
level with the track, preserving an even 
surface requiring little attention or repairs. 


A New Asphalt Planking 

An asphalt planking, which is a block- 
like cellular asphaltic composition made 
of saturated felt, asbestos fiber and springy 
linear fiber together with a mineral aggre- 
gate and formed under pressure by ex- 
trusion, is manufactured by the Servicised 
Products Corporation, 53 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. This planking 
is suitable for use on bridges, viaducts, 
or approaches and may be laid under any 
climatic condition, is impervious to water, 
does not corrugate, is resilient at all tem- 
peratures, and is not slippery when wet. 

It is fabricated in planks from % to 2% 
inches thick, up to 12 inches wide and 
in lengths up to 10 feet. This Servicised 
planking can be applied to any suitable 
surface to which it can be secured and 
which furnishes the necessary support 
When laid over a concrete deck or floor, 
the surface should be dried and cleaned, 
then a surface of hot asphalt applied. 
The plank should be laid down imme- 
diately in this hot asphalt, driven up tight, 
weighted down and allowed to set. The 
planking may be laid at right angles or 
at an angle of 45 degrees to the flow 


of traffic. All joints are sealed with 
hot isphalt 

When it is used over a wood deck or 
floor, a suitable asphalt-saturated felt is 
laid and mopped with asphalt Th 
planks are then placed and nailed down 
the spike s driven 14-inch below the plank 
surlace All spaces and cracks are filled 
with hot is} halt 


An Article on Chlorination 

Wallace & Tiernan Co., In Newark 
N. J., has just mailed to all sanitary en- 
eineers, sewage plant operators ind I ib- 
lic health officials in the United States 
and Canada, a reprint of the articl Ad- 
vancements and Developments in Sewag 
Chlorination,” by Linn H. Enslow, R 
search Engineer of the Chlorine Institute, 
30 East 42nd Street, New York. This re- 
print is published in the standard 6 x 9 
size used by Wallace & Tiernan and is «in 
interesting document for all concerned in 
sewage chlorination 


A Compact Floodlighting Unit 

bor floodlighting fountains, monuments, 
public buildings, yards or other municipal 
uses, the Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracus 
N. Y., has recently brought out a new 
Type ADA floodlight. This unit is com- 
pact and easy to install. The light dis- 
tribution can be varied from a narrow- 
beam spotlight to a wide-angle short- 
range floodlight, and the beam can be 
made either round or elliptical. Colors 
can be obtained with heat-resisting lenses 

The housing is made of special cast 
‘luminum alloy, which is not affected b 
the iction of salt atmosphere, 


Ss non- 
corrosive and requires no painting. The 
unit is non-ventilated, dust-tight ind 
weatherproof The reflector is of cryst | 
glass in smooth or hammered surface. It 


has an adjustable mounting with swivel 
base. By removing the base casting, a 
slip-fitter base is obtained, which is de- 
signed to fit over a %-inch pipe. Two 





LAYING THE NEW CELLULAR ASPHALTIC PLANKING 





CROUSE - HINDS TYPE ADA 
FLOODLIGHT 


U-bolts are included with each floodlight 
so that it may be clamped on pipe from 
% to 1% inches in diameter. The door 
frame is of the same special aluminum 
illoy as the housing, being clamped to 
the housing by a one-eighth turn, provid- 
ing a dust-tight and weatherproof fit 


Improved Water-Meter Testers 

A slight change in the Clark meter-test- 
ing machine for testing the accuracy of 
water meters, has been made by the C 
W. Clark Co.. Mattoon, Ill 

The electric alarm bell which has been 
sed to signal the closing of the test on 
water meters has been rep iced by an eleec- 
tric buzzer In several cases where the 
meter-testing machine was located near 
the telephone, it was difficult to distin- 
guish between the bells The electric 
buzzer is quite an aid in testing meters on 
small flows. In testing on a small flow or 
on quantity tests for accuracy, the opera- 
tor may leave the machine and occupy 
himself with other duties, The electric 
buzzer calls the operator a lew seconds 
before the close of the test 


Consulting Engineering 
Partnership Dissolved 

Allen Hazen, Chester M. Everett and 
Maleolm Pirnie have nnounced the dis- 
solution of the partnership of Hazen, 
Everett & Pirnie, consulting engineers, 
New York City. Mr. Hazen, Mr. Everett 
ind Mr. Babbitt will continue the busi- 
ness of the firm at the present offices, 25 
West 43rd Street, New York City. Mr. 


Pirnie is engaging in consulting practice 


under his own name, with offices at 25 
West 43rd Street, New York. Charles F. 
Ruff, who has been Assistant Engineer 


with Hazen, Everett & Pirnie for 10 years, 
will be associated with Mr. Pirnie as As- 
sistant Engineer 


New Water and Sewage 
Laboratories 

M. P. Hatcher and Albert E. Pugh 
have announced the opening of the Water 
ind Sewage Laboratories, at 1334 Oak 
Street, Kansas City, Mo., where they will 
conduct a general laboratory practice in 
water purification and sewage treatment. 
Their activities will include commercial 
inalyses, industrial water and trade waste 
problems, and general supervision of water 
or sewage plant operation. M. P. Hatcher 
will continue as associate engineer with 
the Burns & McDonnell Engineering Co., 
of Kansas City, Mo 
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Yes—pipe as clogged as this is rare. 

But frictional loss in water pipe is by no means rare. In nearly 
all pipe, as time goes on, the flow will be seen to be getting smaller 
and smaller. 


Till something has to be done about it! 
—Buy new mains? No. Not unless the old ones are worn out. 
Clean them? Of course— and by 

THE 
NATIONAL: 


METHOD 














The National Method of Water Main Cleaning has a record 
of having restored more mains to normal efficiency than any other 
pipe-cleaning method. Write for the story, as told in the booklet, 
“The Cleaning of Water Mains.” 


NATIONAL WATER MAIN CLEANING CO. 


t B. Hodgman, Chief Engineer 


HUDSON TERMINAL BLDG. 


NEW YORK 














Security Sewer Rod 


Opens Mid-August- 





~ 
}- 
. 





812 Lafayette St. 





Security Rods are made from sec- 


ond-growth hickory, with malle- 
able iron couplings swedged or 
shrunk down very tightly on the 
curved places at end of sticks. 
Security couplings cannot come off. 


Joint and easily and 


quickly 


unjoint 
light weight—long runs 
No slack, but lend 


themselves to all practical bends. 


easily made. 


They cannot buckle or uncouple 
in the duct. 


Send for Flyer No. 16 


BISSELL COMPANY 
Toledo, Ohio 








CNew York, 
The 


OPPOSITE PENNSYLVANIA R. R. STATION 


New York's new hotel truly expres- 
sive of the greatest city. 1200 
pleasant rooms each with Servi- 
dor, bath, circulating ice water 
and radio provisions. 











Why not remember to mention Tue 


American City? 




















